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THE MACKEREL CRUISE, 


WITH A CURSORY GLANCE AT THE COD FISHERY. 


To the accompanying illustrations, drawn ex- 
pressly for us, we add an explanatory text, the 
materials for which, as well as the sketches, were 
the result of a trip undertaken the past summer 
for health and recreation. Every summer the 
mackerel fishermen of Gloucester and fishing 
ports of lesser note, send out their tidy, trim 


MACKEREL JIG, FULL SIZE. 
25 


built vessels to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
Bay de Chaleur. The fleet is mostly composed 
of fore-and-aft schooners, varying from 60 to 120 
— are fitted out by their owners, and 
provisi for a ten or twelve weeks’ cruise. 
The small craft carry from six to ten hands ; the 
larger ones from ten to twenty. The men are 
ship on shares with the own uently 

individual is interested in the well doing of 
his vessel. The captain, or skipper, as he is 
called, is usually part owner, and spares no pains 
voyage not only but also 


We left New York July 4th, and started for 
Gloucester, the largest fis mart in the United 
-States, where we were so fortunate as to 
a passage in one of the fastest sailers of the fleet, 
the “Republic, owned by parties in Gloucester, 
and commanded by Capt. George Friend, gf the 
place. . 


cargoes 

Subject to much violence from the heavy north- 
east storms, they become badly damaged in both 
hall and rigging, making it necessary to overhaul 


and completely repair previous to the departure 
for the fishing cade n the spring. : 
The “ Rep " in this dil 


painting. The 


She is floated broadside to the s 
at low water high and dry py her beam ends. 
A coat of thin verdigris is applied to the 
sides and bottom below the water line, to prevent 
any injury to timber by the destructive sea-worm ; 
after, which, the hull, masts, decks, etc., are 
painted to suit the fancy of the skipper. 

It was a us summer morning, wind and 


this condition in the aghy 
i engra’ on 415. 


tide , when our saucy little schooner 


the harbor 


with her crew of sixteen hands, left 


. 
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easant. 
r & mackerel season, many of t ittle 
vessels outride the winter on the Western and 
A\\ i George’s Banks, returning into port occasionally 
AY 
\\ \ \ dition when we stepped on board of her ; there- 
' : \ \ fore, we will begin at the beginning, and open 
(a \\ : the record of the adventure with the first impor- 
3 tant business—washing decks and dischargi 
a ballast, in order that the schooner may be beashel 
. 


of Gloucester for the town of Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, our first stopping-place, where we dropped 
anchor early on the afternoon of Saturday, after 
an extraordinary passage of fifty-one hours. 
The picture of schooner under way gives a 
correct idea of her appearance. Our object of 
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changed, and the vessel headed for Pirate’s Cove, 
aromantic harbor midway in the Gut of Canso, 
where we arrived in good time, and remained a 
few hours to obtain wood and water. On Thars- 
day the wind, which had been favorable, sudden- 
ly left us becalmed in the Bay of St. George 


} 


DEAD CaLm THE RAY OF 8ST. GEORGE. 


the visit accomplished, the following day, with a 
spanking breeze, we Were again on our course, 
making Cape Canso—the easternmost land of 
Nova Scotia, distant about four hundred miles 
from Ann—on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing Tuesday. Leaving this point, our way was 


(this interesting incident is depicted in our second 
engraving) when aetive pre ions were at once 
made for moulding jigs, setting knives, reeling 
lines, etc., each man striving to excel his ship- 
mate in mechanical ingenuity. Jig-moulding, 
especially, is one of the fisherman’s delights, 
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THE SCHOONER UNDER WAY. 


poten for the mackerel to rise. Soon a tinker 
seen to dart swiftly up the schooner’s side, and 


rand is entered into with zest by all hands. 
They are formed of the best quality of hooks of 
different sizes cast into sinkers of block tin and 
pewter. Oar first sketch delineates correctly the 
“mackerel jig.” After all appurte- 
nances for catching the fish are completed, the 
right rail of the schooner is divided, according to 
the number of men, into what are called berths, 
or stands for fishing. The best of them are then 
sold by the skipper to the highest bidder. One 
of our engravings shows the amusing scene of 
‘the auction. This proceeding is always produc- 
tive of the greatest excitement. Fun and frolic 
are now the order of the day; and rare jokes 
are perpetrated, and original sells are conceived 
for the benefit of each impatient bidder, making 
the scene one of uncommon interest. Thirty, 
fifty, and even sixty dollars premium is often 
id for the “high line position.” Barrels of 
it are now drawn from the hold and ground by 
a machine for the p into requisite portions 
for feeding. This is done from troughs securel 
fastened to the fore and main rigging. Bait 
constantly thrown to entice the mackerel to the 
surface of the water. ‘They rise in vast schools, 
and are fed continually while about the vessel. 
Satarday morning, with a light breeze came the 
order to set sail, thé island of Bonaventure, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, our destination, where 
we “hove to” for our first chance among the nu- 
merous schools of fish surrounding us. When 
the vessel is well off her course, jibs down, and 
sails motionless, each individual takes his place 
at the rail, and with a line in either hand, waits 


over the shoulder of the “high-line man.” An- 
other, and another follows it, the sight of which 
makes the little pale lad at the bait-box half fran- 
tic with joy. And now they come! Harrah! 
how fast from the bubbling water !—allehands, 
from the weather-beaten skipper to the green 
hand aft, joining with wild delight in this most 
exciting sport. One of our illustrations depicts 
this exciting scene. “The fisherman holds a line 
in each hand, but uses both to draw the fis 
which is thrown over the right shoulder, a 
dropped into the barrel behind. A crack fisher- 
man never moves from his position, only using 
his arms; and can endure three days’ fishing 
without fatigue, though they sometimes drop 
asleep. men when busy stand the entire 
day at the rail, and salt nights. 

n active times, it is not unusual to fish and 
salt three or four successive days. Success, how- 
ever, does not always follow the mackerel catch- 
er. A lucky man may return home with his ves- 
sel in a fortnight, and discharge a capital load of 
three or four hundred barrels ; while his neigh- 
bor skipper that sailed gut with him, may dodge 
about from place to place, till me is forced back 
by wintry storms, with only fifty. Nevertheless, 
among the unlucky ones there’s a deal of con- 
tentment ; for ‘tis all play with Jack when tink- 
ers are scarce. You will find him, on such occa- 
sions, either spinning out the toughest yarns, or 
dancing till he is black in the face, some good 
old-fashioned reel, Then there’s the ashore, 
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and the breakdown with thé village girls; the | salts and packs them in the barrel. Each hand 
ee ee Cera and last, marks and sorts his own catch. 

t not least, the “red-eye frolic,” ending in | This series of views will give our readers a 
broken heads and aching limbs. | correct idea of the details of a business which 

One of our illustrations exhibits the crew of | neers a vast amount of capital and tonnage, 
the mackerel schooner dancing for dear life, and and involves the labor of a army of men. 
enjoying themselves 2s men only can with whom The mackerel belongs to the family of Scomberoi- 
recreation is an infrequent episode of a laborious _ des. That found upon our coast is the Scomber 
life. We have also shown an incident in the , vernalis (spring Mackerel of Mitchell). Dr. 
cruise in the sketch of a squall, by way of | Storer says that Mitchell describes under the 
trast t0 the “ dead calm ” previously deli . f mame of “ ” and “ vernalis” the common 
No vessel can outride a storm better than these | mackerel of Our coast. Cuvier, although he ad- 
fishermen. They haul. down flying jib only,and ' mits both in his great work, considers them as 
“let her slide” into ten and twelve knots. These | the same; and Richardson remarks, the “only 
squalls are very common in the Gulf of St. Law- | difference between sconrber grer and vernalis 
rence, blowing almost every day when the wind | seems to Be in their size and color, and they are 
is off shore. | very probably different ages of the same species.” 

Another of our views represents Arch Island. | In the Specimens brought to Boston market, Dr. 
This extraordinary rock rises abruptly from the | Storer found the difference between the two too 
sea to the height of 288 feet, and is a third of a | slight to constitute distinct species. 
mile in length. It is unimhabited by nian, but Perhaps no branch of human labor is subject 
myriads of wild birds build their nests, coveri to greater hardship and peril than the fisheries. 
the entire surface, which is as white as if upped The men engaged are schooled by their avocation 
with snow. The singular arch at the southwest- | to habits of endurance and privation which bri 
ern extremity was formed by the action of the | out in full development every internal source 
tides, and can only be ap in calm weath- | strength and nerve; and it is a wonder, that 
er. Six miles distant, t Perce, or Table | when their remuneration is often so slight, and 
Roulante, is seen towering 1250 feet above the | their returns 80 precarious, there can be found so 
town of Perce at its base, and visible distinctly | many willing to undergo the toils and dangers of 
forty miles ee ocean, ® prominent and con- | a life which has so few of the elements of romance 
spicuous land about it. 

In another sketch we have depicted the opera- From six to eight thousand barrels of fresh 
tion of splitting mackerel. The splitter takes the | mackerel are sold annually in Boston market 
fish in his left hand, and draws the knife down | alone; but “their great value to ee 
through the back from head to tail. An expert | arises from the means of employment ied 
hand can split sixty fish in a minute. Another | to an immense number, by the process of salting 
hand immediately cleans the Ssh, and a third | and packing.” We believe the fishery’of a sin- 
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SALE OF 


gle year in Massachusetts alone, has amounted 
value to a million and a half of dollars. The 
number of barrels of mackerel inspected during 
a period of five years, in this State, was 1,079,116. 
As we have remarked before, the luck of the fish- 
ermen is very variable. ‘In some years,” says 
Storer, “ immense shoals of these fishes are read- 
ily met with, and the vessels return in a few 
weeks with full cargoes; while the same locali- 
ties vf be visited in other seasons, and the.ef- 
forts of the fishermen prove fruitless and his fare 
meagre. So peculiar are the habits of this genus, 
_ that oftentimes weeks may , and the fishing 
smacks be surrounded by millions sporting upon 
the surface of the ocean, and scarce one allow 
itself to be taken; while again, the success of a 
few days will retrieve the disappointments of 
nearly a season. Thus, a fisherman informs us, 
that last season, having been in the Bay of Cha- 
leur, and@aken but few fish, the vessel to which 
he belonged was returning home, when, off Cape 
Cod, the fish were so numerous and voracious 
that the crew, consisting of ten men, captured in 
two hours nearly thirty barrels. At this time 
about two handred smacks were together, and 
they were all equally successful, some of them 
taking even forty barrels of fish. * * Several 
of the most itlligent fishermen inform me that 
the difficulty of taking mackerel is yearly in- 
creasing, from the us custom of gaffing 
them, of collecting them around vessels by means 
of throwing out bait, and then suddenly drawing 
up an instrument armed with numerous sharp 
iron points, by which many are captured, and 
tye numbers are cruelly maimed without be- 
en.” 
he European mackerel was early known as 
an article of food, and was held in high esteem 


BERTHS. 


by the antient Romans, as forming the celebrated 
sarum—a pickle or sauce—of which they made 
great use. This was prepared from several dif- - 
ferent kinds of fishes, bat that from the mackerel 

was deemed by far the best. The generic char- 
acter of the scomber are “scales on the body 
small ang smooth; vertical fins not bearing 
scales ; two dorsal fins widely separated ; some 
of the posterior rays of the second dorsal and the 
anal fin free, forming finlets ; sides of the tail 
slightly carinated; one row of smal? conical 
teeth in each jaw, the parts of the gill cover with- 
out denticulations or spines ; se branchidste- 

8 rays.” 

The delicate colors of this fish, shading from 
black on the head, and dark green on the back to 
silvery white with reflections on the sides, make 
it a perfect picture. It is certainly one of the 
nicest table fishes we have, and when broiled b 
a skilful band, fresh from the water, forms a dis 
that a hungry man can relish without much coax- 
ing of the appetite. The mackerel, salted and 
cured, forms a staple of export and consumption 

haps second to no other fish—a branch of bus- 
iness too well known to be discussed in this con- 
nection. A mackerel cruise, as an episode in 
one’s life, is a pleasant thing to look back upon ; 
while a life devoted to the business is one of se- 
vere toil, and not unfrequently attended with 
great danger. 
' While engaged on our mackerel cruise, we 
picked up some interesting facts in relation to the 
cod-fisheries of the’ French, which, we trust, will 
prove an acceptable appendix to the foregoing 
sketches. 

The fisheries are the schools which have fur- 
nished the best sailors to the respective nations 
engaged iu them. In the midst of tempests, and 
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on stormy seas, the young mariner receives his 
first professional baptism ; in this school of dan- 
ger and privation his strength and _inte!ligence 
arc exercised. In all times the maritime powers 
have found the elements of their prosperity in the 
fisheries. Venice and Holland, the two repub- 
lies which, in times past, threw so great a weight 
in the balance of nations, started with nets on 
their shoulders and begun their career in fishing- 
smacks 


These nations of mariners soon became rich 
and strong, and their preponderance on the sea 
ensured them the commerce of the world. The 
maritime of France was also swelled by 
the fisheries : her squadrons wore formed only at 
the period when the fishermen could unite in 
large fleets ; this was in the commencement of 
the 16th century, when the Portuguese Corte 
Real, which had observed the extraordinary affia- 
ence ‘of cod upon the great bank of Newfound- 
land, pointed out this inexhaustible mine to the 
European fishermen ; and Francis I. caused these 
resorts to be explored by Jacques Cartier, of St. 
Malo, the best sailor of his time. Still, at first, 
no great profit was derived from the resources 
which chenes bad in latitades. 
John Cabot, the Venetian, sent by Henry VII. 
of England i a search of a supposed — 
passage to China, recognized, in 1497, an island 
which he called Prima- Vista, and which mari- 
time nations, envying by turns the possession of 
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translated each into ite own 


1501, Juan Ayamonte, a Catalan 
received a license from the queen of Spain to 
make explorations in the Tierra Nueva (para ir 
a saber el secreto de la Tierra Nueva), and be was 
recommended to take with him two Breton pilots. 
The English named it Newfoundland, and they 
did not think of colonizing it till a hundred years 
afterwards. The charters granted by Henry 
VIIL. for founding fisheries there, at first ‘pro- 
duced no result, and the English marine only 
acquired sure preponderance in those seas after 
the celebrated Drake had driven out the Span- 
iards. Nera taking possession of Newfound- 
land onl y dates really from 1585; the island only 
reckoned sixty-two colonists in 1632, and the 
number of fishing vessels hardly reached fifty. 


| The French only commenced the fishing busi- 


ness seriously in 1540. The permanent estab- 
lishments ther fuunded on the shore did not meet 
with the success anticipated at first; and it was 
only under the reign of Henry IV. that the min- 
ister Sully favored the cod-fishery to the extent 
of his power by placing it under the protection of 
the government. Hence this business, which the 
French now follow on the high sea at more than 
six hundred leagues’ distance from their country, 
which for more than three hundred years has em- 
ployed so many hands and supported so many 
people, at first only moved very slowly. It re- 
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quired State bounties and aid to raise it to com- 
mercial rank. Then the fishing-stutions on the 
shores and banks of Newfoundland attracted the 
fishermen of different nations. France and Eng- 
land, who for a long time disputed the ion 
of the island and adjacent waters, ended by fix- 
ing the different limits in which fishermen might 

rsue their business under the sanction of treaties. 

Before 1713, the French fisheries supplied the 
wants of almost all Europe, and sufficed for the 
supply of the French vessels; buat the treaty of 
Danohe, that of Versailles (1783), and the ces- 
sion of Canada, chao their situation. They 
lost successively all the rich establishments they 
had formed at a distance, and which had raised 
the fisheries to the highest nee of prosperity. 
The colonies of Acadia and Canada, Isle Rovale, 
Isle Saint John, and Newfoundland, passed from 
the hands of the French. Reduced now to con- 
fined limits, without the power of establishing 
any dwelling, but only scaffolds and hats, to dry 
fish ; possessing only, for shelter, the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon—bare and wretched 
rocks, which they are obliged to supply with the 
necessaries of life—the French vessels are obli, 
to sail annually from the ports of France. Yet, 
notwithstanding this state of things, and thanks 
to the encouragement of the government, the 
French fishermen have struggled bravely to com- 
pete with those of England, established and dom- 
iciled on the southern part of Newfoundland, and, 
with those of this country, enjoying all the ad- 
vantages of proximity. 

The cod-fis occupies annually more than 
400 French v , which, with those employed 
in accessory labors, make a fleet of 600 sail, 
manned by 13,000 seamen, or about a quarter of 
the effective personnel of the maritime enrolment 
—a valuable reserve, always disposable, and 
hardened by the roughest labor on a stormy sea 
and in a rigorous climate; a reserve useful for 
commercial navigation in time of peace, and in- 
dispensable, though inadequate to the manning 
of the fleets, in time of war. The produce of 
the French eod-fisheries is estimated at about 
370,000 qaintals of fish, of which about 135,000 
are exported to the colonies, Italy, and Spain, 
and the remainder absorbed in home consump- 


tion. 

The fishery on the coast of Newfoundland has 
always been placed in the first rank; it is that 
which occupies the greatest number of seamen. 
Vessels of all sizes are employed in it, from 30 
to 350 tons. When the vessel arrives on the 
coast, about the first part of June, it is disman- 
tled, and the erew goes ashore into one of the 
wooden huts, which always need repair after the 
winter. Thence boats, manned by two seamen 
and a green hand, are sent every morning to fish 
with the line, returning at evening. Independ- 
ently of these “ dories,” every French vessel fits 
out one or more “seine batteaux,” manned by 
ten men each, who fish when the cod become 
more abundant. On the return of the boats the 
fish are split, salted,and piled. After remaining 
a few days, the green hands and boys dry them 
on piles of stones until rag Sg a degree of 
dessication to permit their being housed. The 
tishermen leave the coast at the end of Septem- 
ber to return to France—some of them to carry 
a cargo of fish to the Antilles. 
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The fishing at Si. Pierre and Miquelog is sim- 
ilar to that on the coast of Newfoundland ; it is 
carried on by means of flat-bottomed boats, like 
our John Dorys, which they ¢all warys, or in 
pirogues. These craft, to the number of ‘200 or 
300, are propelled by sail and oar. They carry 
two men each, leave in the morning and return 
at evening. The different classes of people de- 
voted to the taking or preparation of fish on the 
shores of these two little islands are divided into 
three ries—1. The stationary fishermen or 
colonists, numbering 1000 or 1100; 2. The hi- 
bernating fishermen, who —— the bad season, or 
establish themselves on for several years : 
their number, subject to variations, rarely exceeds 
500 individuals ; 3. The transient fishermen, who 
come from France and return at the end of the 
fishing season : there are about three or four hun- 
dred of them annually. The fishing and the prepa- 
ration of cod, being the only business of the islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, occupy the whole of 
the hibernating fishermen, and almost all the 
stationary inhabitants, men and women, young 
and old, even from the tenderest age. The fish- 
ing begins in the month of April, and is contin- 
ued to the middle of October; it is generally 
abundant enough, and yields small fish, like the 
coast of Newfoundland. 

The fishing on the Grand Bank is effected by 
vessels of 120 and 130 tons, provided with two 
large boats each Sixteen or twenty men are re- 
quired to man a vessel and its boats. Their de- 
parture from France takes place from the first to 
the fifteenth of March. The vessels repair direct- 
ly to St. Pierre, and there land the fishermen, 
boys, and green hands, who form the legal com- 
plement of their crews, and who are designed to 
do the work of drying on shore. Thence they 
set sail for the Bank, where they anchor. The 
two boats are set afloat; and every evening, 
manned with five men each, they throw out thelr 
lines with 4000 or 5000 hooks. The lines are 
hauled in every morning, and the fish, split, 
washed, and salted, are placed in the hold. The 

of the crew who remain on board busythem- 
selves with hand-line fishing. The first fishing 
finished, which takes place from the 15th to the 
20th of June, the yield is taken to St. Pierre, to 
be dried there; while the vessel, furnished anew 
with salt and bait, returns to theBank for a sec- 
ond fishing. Sometimes a third is made, the 
produce of which, only salted, is carried direct 
to France in a state. The fishing on the 
Grand Bank is harder and more perilous than 
that of the coast ; ic requires thorough sailors and 
intrepid men ; it is carried on upon a constantly 

uent in 8q 8 an e snore shing 
makes sailors—the Bank fishing hardens them. 

As for the Iceland fisheries, they ure carried on 
in @ latitude of 64 or 66 degrees north, in the 
midst of floating icebergs, where there is no an- 
chorage, and the sea is always rough. On the 
coast the fishing-vessel is stripped ; in the Banks 
she rides at anchor ; but in the high latitades she 
is necessarily kept under sail. The fishing is by 
lines a hundred or more fathoms deep, and the 
fish is prepared and salted in tuns brought from 
France. The vessels range from 60 to 80 tons, 
manned by 12 or 15 men each. They sail in 
April and return in Sepiemer. Some favored 


ed to form bold seamen, and 
none is marked by severer loss- 
es of men ard vessels. 


to the sustenance of their fish- 
eries. With them it is a pro- 
ductive business, is already the 
most important branch of their 
commercial navigation, and fur- 
nishes a fifth of its force to 
their mercantile and naval ma- 


rine. 
Regarded as a supply of food, 
a source of national industry 
and commercial wealth, or as a 
wonder of nature in its contin- 
wance and multiplication, the 
codfish may justly chall 
the admiration of every intelli- 
gent observer. ‘Tho found 
considerable numbers on the 
coasts of other northern regions, 
an extent of about 450 miles of 
ocean, laving the chill and rug- 
ged shores of Newfoundland, is, 
as we have already stated, the 
favorite resort of this fish. 
Few members of the animal 
creation contribute a 
mass of subsistence to hu- 
man race, still fewer are more 
universally serviceable, than 
the codfish, of which e part 
is applied to some useful pur- 
= When fresh, its beauti- 
lly white, firm, and flak 
muscles furnish our table 
one of the most delicious dain- 
ties; salted, dried, or otherwise 
conserved for future use, it af- 
fords a substantial and whole- 
some article of diet, for which a 
substitute could not readily be 
found. The tongue, which is 
always separated the 
when the fish is first t, 
even epiceres consider a 
cacy; and tongues, salted or 
pickled along with the swim- 
ming-bladders, which are high- 
ly nutritious, being almost en- 
rely pure gelatine, are held in 
much estimation by house-keep- 
ers, under the title of tongues 
and sounds. The sound or 
of h, if 
tl re , supp an 
sian, and licable to all the 
uses for w the imported is 
employed. The liver of the 
ref when fresh, is egten 
many with 
is more generally reserved, by 
fishermen, for rel sake of the 
quantity of fine limpid 
oil which it contains. This is 
| sao by heat and pressure, and forms the 
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us some well-known cod-liver oil of commerce, which, in 


many respects, and for most uses, is superior to 
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afloat for six months. No fishery is beter adapt- 


the commonly used fish-oil. The heads of cod- 
fish, after the are cut out and the gills 
are saved for bait, are thrown overboard, on ac- 
count of want of room, and because salting 
would not preserve them to any advantage. Yet 
the head, being almost entirely compo of gel- 
atine, is, when fresh, the richest, and perhaps the 
most nutritive, part of the fish. The fishermen, 
it is true, make use of it for their own nourish- 
ment, but the great mass is thrown into the sea— 
a circumstance we cannot reflect upon without re- 
gret, when we remember how many poor, in va- 
rious charitable institutions, and through the 
country generally, might be luxuriously fed with 
this waste. If vessels were provided with the 
requisite implements and fuel, these heads would 
furnish a large amount of strong and valuable 
oe or isinglass, that would well y the 
trouble and expense of its p i “Phe in- 
testines of the codfish also yield a tribute to the 
table ; the French fishermen, especially, prepare 


from them a dish somewhat similar, and not far 
inferior, to the sounds. Finally, the ovaries or 
roes of the females are separated from their mem- 
branes, and the eggs, nicely pickled, afford an 
agreeable and gustful relish, 


more delicate 
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and inviting to the than the celebrated 
Russian caviare. In addition to these usual 
modes of employing the different parts of our 
fish, the Norwegians, Icelanders, and Kamrtsche- 


dales pound up the backbones and other refuse 


parts, for the purpose of feeding their dogs and 
other domestic animals during the winter. 
Strange as such diet may appear, it is stated as 
a well-established fact, that cows, fed upon these 
bones, mi _ a small of 
table matter, a larger supply a bet- 

ter quality of milk than those supported upon 
re Ordinary provender. 
Reta m our cursory view of the cod- 

fi nay road of industry engaged in by the 
French, to the subject-matter of our article, the 
mackerel, we premise that our readers are prob- 
ably aware that the mackerel is as abundant on 
the French and lish coast as om our own. 
And, as with us, it is held as one of the most de- 
licious table-fish. The mackerel fishery affords 
employment to numbers of Freneh and English. 
The mackerel approaches the coast of England 
in large shoals, and it was formerly considered 
that its annual movements were from northern to 
southern, and from southern to northern, lati- 
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THE CREW DANCING. 


tudes ; but this fish is found in the British seas at 
all seasons of the year, in winter they are 
not numerous. When the fishermen commence 
fishing early, they are obliged to proceed a con- 
siderable distance out to sea, approaching the 
coast as the season advances. The first catch of 
the season commands a very high price. There 
are three modes of fishing pursued in Europe— 
with drift-nets, with seines, and with the line. By 
the latter, a cou ef men will take from five 
hundred to one aday, if it be favorable. 
The fishermen prefer a stnart breeze, which they 
call a “ mackerel gale.” The French boats go 
out frequently with Bix or eight people on board, 
all of whom fish with the line, some hands tend- 
ing two lines. The fish bite voraciously; fre- 
—e rag attached to the hook is sufficient 
bait. The seine fishing requires two boats. The 
drift-net fishing is thus described by Mr. Yarrell : 
“The drift-net is twenty feet deep by one han 
dred and twenty feet long, well corked at the top, 
but without lead at the bottom. They are made 
of small fine twine, which is tanned of a reddish- 
brown color, to preserve it from the action of the 
sea-water, and it is thereby rendered much more 
durable. The size of the mesh is about two 
inches and a half, or rather larger. Twelve, fif- 
teen, and sometimes eighteen of these nets are 
attached length ways | tying along a thick rope, 
called a drift-rope, , at the ends of each net, 
to each other. hen arranged for depositing in 
the sea, a large buoy attached to the end of the 
drift-rope is thrown overboard, the vessel is put 
before the wind, and, as she sails along, the rope 
with the nets thus attached is over the 
stern into the water till the whole of the nets are 


run out. The net thus deposited hangs suspend- 
ed in the water perpendicularly twenty feet from 
the drift-rope, and extending from three-quarters 
of a mile to a mile, or even a mile and a half, de- 
pending on the number of nets belonging to the 
ted or company engaged in fishing together. 

hen the whole of the nets are thus banded out, 
the drift-rope is shifted from the stern to the bow 
of the vessel, and she rides by it as if at anchor. 
The benefit gained by the boats hanging at the 
end of the drift-rope is, that the net is kept 
strained in a straight line, which, without this 
pull upon it, would not be the case.” The nets 
are set in the evening, and sometimes hauled 
once during the night; at others, allowed to re- 
main in the water all night. The drift-rope is 
hauled in by means of a capstan. The boats 
employed are generally about thirty feet long, 
bailt of oak or ash, copper-fastened, with great 
depth of waist and breadth of beam, and are con- 
sidered both fast and safe. The seasons of the 
mackerel fishery fluctuate greatly, an abundant 
being succeeded by an unproductive one; or, 
several plentiful seasons may occur together, and 
be fullowed by as many of scarcity. On some 
nights two or three thousand fish will be caught 
4y one boat, and another, not more than a mile 
distant, may not take one handred = This uncer. 
tainty contributes to render the fishery a precari- 
ous source of subsistence to those who can only 
embark capital in it on a small scale, and cannot 
stand against the unforeseen reverses which may 
occur in a short period, but are counterbalanced 
on an-average of years. 

The study of fishes or ichthyology (from the 
Greek ikthus, a fish, and logos, a arse or 
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treatise) is not only interesting but im- 
portant. Of all of vertebrate 
there is not one which affords so great a number 
of species useful as food to man. Nor is the 
supply scanty: they are drawn by millions from 
the deep; the work of fisheries gives employ- 
ment to thousands, and the amount of capita) 
employed is enormous. The fisheries, we have 
observed, are an excellent school for seamen, 
and the best saitors and commanders in the mer- 
eantile and naval marine of this country have 
served an apprenticeship at the fishing business. 
Tenants of the waters of our globe, the organiza- 
tion of these animals expressly fits them for their 
liquid element. ‘Fhey are clothed neither with 
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hair nor feathers, but with smooth scales, often 
beautifully bright and delicate, giving uniformity 
of service to a compact contour, admirably adapt- 
ed for progress through the waters. Some, it is 
true, have a hard osseous envelope, like the Os- 
traceans ; and others are arranged in a panoply 
of spines, as the Tetraodons and Diodons, which 
remind us of the hedgehog. There are some, 
also, as the eel, the codfish, shark, etc., which 
have the skin naked, smooth, and slippery. As 
is the case with terrestrial animals, they vary in 
their habits and powers of locomotion. Some 
move slowly along, others cleave the waves with 
the velocity of an arrow, bear up the rapids and 
clear the falls with wonderful e 
sons regard the fins as the organs of lo- 
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comotion in fishes, but these, in fact, are princi- 
cipally used as balancers of the body, as agents 
in turning the direction of the animal’s course, or 
of guiding it as it swims along. It is the tail, or 
elongated muscular extremity of the fish, tipped 
with a broad extended web or fin, which consti- 
tutes the efficient organ of locomotion. The fish 
sculls itself along by rapid strokes from side to 
side, as may be seen by disturbing one of these 
animals while at rest and watching its motions. 
It is by the movpments of the same organ, only 
more violently exerted, that the fish leaps out of 
the water, springs at insects, or clears the water- 
fall ; and we may farther observe that it is only 
in such fishes as have the tail muscular and pow- 


erful, and the body compactly shaped, that this 
faculty of leaping exists. The | headed, 
slender-tailed codfish cannét leap, but the salmon 
and trout will.spring several feet above the sur- 
face of the water. The use of the fins as balan- 
cers was proved by the experiments of Boul 
who observed that when both the ventral an 
pectoral fins of fishes were cut off, all their mo- 
tions were unsteady, and they reeled from right 
to left, and down, in a very irregular manner. 
An internal sae, usually termed the swimming- 
bladder, a reservoir of air placed beneath the « 
spine, and varying ia form and size in different. 
species, by the inhalation or expulsion of its con- 
tents, enables it to sink or rise. The sight of 
fishes is ordinarily very acute. 
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THE THREE SISTERS OF WOODAWAY. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


Weopawax was an old chateau, built in the 


the midst of a charming grove. It had been 
purchased by a man who had grown aweary of 
the world and its hollow hearts. He had found 
a wife who was willing to court the charms of 
solitude, and both being rich they determined to 
forsake the enticements of society and, finding 
congenial companions, a few of them, live in a 
world of their own, independent of the wretches 
who often exist under the name of fashionable 
people. So they prevailed upon two very small 
and very charming families to take up their 
abode with them, and entered their new home 
one beautiful spring morning, while the bigis 
were singing and the buds bursting into blooms. 

The new old residence had been transformed 
into a charming place with the aid of uphol- 
sterers and all sorts of work-people.. It was 
like all such antiques, full of elaborate passages, 
winding staircases, suites of charming little 
rooms, many large and oak panelled apartments, 
blue parlors and green parlors, and purple par- 
lors, and voted by Monsieur Herman and his 
wife, and the two monsieurs and their wives who 
accompanied them to be in every particular “ just 
the thing.” 

Nor was it wanting in beautiful gardens, 
fountains, whose white spray fell over groups of 
marble forms—hot-houses, conservatories and all 
the appliances of ease and elegance. 

Years passed on, and three fresh, lovely young 
faces around Monsieur Herman’s 
Knees. families whe envered the chateau 
with monsieur grew tired with the solitude and 
‘were gone. 

“Tam glad of it,” said he, “ they talked too 
‘much .of the world outside and would have cor- 
rupted our little ones.” 
. “They were not for such a life,” said 
the madame, “ unless like us, they"had had chil- 
‘dren to enliven their time.” 

_“ That is so; and here they come from che 
bath, little angels !” 

It waé true, they looked like little angels, chat 
de they were extremely beautiful. Judicious 
training had developed chem gloriously. They 
were accompanied by their bonue, a shriveiled, 
maehogany-colored, but good little Frenchwoman 
who had beer in the family for seventy-five years. 
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And yet one couki hardly tell which were the 
sprightliest, the children or she. 

Lonise was the golden haired. A true blonde 
beauty, her locks hung in rich ringlets below her 
waist. Her chest was round and as white as 
marble—her whole form harmoniously developed. 
There were dimples from her cheeks to her fingers. 
Her color was as the bloom of the brightest rose, 
her brow and her teeth, milk white ; her lips pink 
and prettily pouting. 

Lillias was brighter and darker than Louise. 
Her hair rippled in browner waves, there was a 
more decided contrast between her eyes and her 
complexion. But the dimples, the color, the 
animation and the sweet, quick smile were the 
same. Her stature was of the same height, 
though she was less in years by two. 

But the darling of all was Jeannie, the sun- 
beam. She looked like both sisters, both parents. 
She was suggestive of laughing waters, red rose- 
buds, and dancing rays of light. They all 
idolized Jeannie, and there was a sweet competi- 
tion which should do her the most favors. 

This then was the household of Monsieur 
Herman. No pains were spared in the educa- 
tion of his lovely daughters. They had masters 
of the first eminence, all old, grave men, who 
were not slow to carry news of the extreme beauty 
of their young pupils, so that though they lived 
in strict seclusion, their fame rang through the 
land. Many a nobleman would have given half 
his fortune for a sight of the three lovely sisters 
of Woodaway. 

At length when they were of the respective 
ages of thirteen, fifteen and seventeen, Herman 
took a pleasant jourrey to Paris, to call upon his 
old friends and note how time had fared with 
them. Previous to this, he caused Louise, who 
painted superbly to execute the miniatures of 
her sister and herself on ivory, and enclosing 
them in cases of gold and pearls, he set out upon 
his tour, smiling and talking to himself. The 
truth is, he had taken so much pains with the 
fair sisters, that he did not relish the remotest 
possibility that bad husbands could or might 
undo ail he had done ; so the chief object in this 
journey that he contemplated was to choose hus- 
bands for them. He was welcomed as one from 
the grave by the friends who had thought never 
to see him again. Most of them were more 
changed than he, and all of them had families 
who seemed to be @ trouble and perplexity to 
them. 

The young men in these families perhaps sur- 
mising the cause of his unusual presence, put 
themselves on their best behaviour that they might 
be invited to the chateau so near yet so remote. 


reign of some old king—I forget who. It was 
romaatically situated, as most ghateaux are, in 
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Monsieur Herman had not lived and thought and 
studied in solitude for nothing. His mind had 
been so long freed from the gross control of con- 
ventional living, that it seemed to have grown 
purer, and intuitively able to detect the presence 
of gross vices, or deforming errors in all whom 
he met. Fine faces and manly forms there were 
in abundance. Young men of means—of titles 
and of family, were solicitous for an invitation to 
Woodaway. They little knew how easily he de- 
tected their selfish thoughts. How he learned 
that some were fonder of the gaming table than 
of their honor, others indulged in strong pota- 
tions till they were senseless—others were vain, 
others quarrelsome, and many of them vapid, 
silly self-lovers. However, he invited them cor- 
dially, after a certain time, and trusted to the in- 
genuity of his daughters to find out their several 
traits of character. 

He was one day dining with the Count Mour- 
ney. His son, a young man of twenty-two, sat 
opposite, in an enormous neck-tie. He was pro- 
fuse in compliments to the guest; he had been 
favored with a sight of the miniatures. 

“ By-the-by,” said Monsieur Herman, “I have 
heard nothing of my old friend, Sebastian 
Spiers.” 

“ O, he is entirely ignored in polite society,” 
said the young nobleman. 

“So am I,” returned Herman, with a grace- 
ful bow. 

The young scion bit his lip. “It is you who 
have ignored society,” he said, quickly. 

“ And what has my friend done, that he should 
be cut?” asked monsieur, politely. 

“ Bought him some acres out of the town,” 
replied young Mourney, “and ’tis said that he 
and his three sons work the ground with their 
laborers.” 

“Ah! But Spiers was a very superior man.” 

“ Yes, so considered, and his sons had nothing 
more to learn in the universities. They had the 
path of fortune opened to them, why should they 
be hum-drums ?” 

“ True,” said monsieur, quietly, “ true. Have 
they much fortune ¢” 

“O, nothing ; although they fancy they are 
rich men because they have health, strength, 
willing hands and active brains. Paugh! what 
notions!” 

If the young scion had taken the trouble to 
look over his neck-tie, he could have seen an ex- 
pression of contempt on the features of his host. 
But he was busy with his salad, which he boast- 
ed it took him always forty minutes to prepare. 

“So! I must go and see friend Spiers ;” so- 
liloquized Monsieur Herman. “It seems he was 
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nearly of the same mind with myself; preferred 
the contempt of popinjays to the company of 
fools. He was my good friend ; an honest, up- 
right man. He had also a beautiful wife, a su- 
perior woman. I admired her mach before 3 
saw my own wife.” 

So he had a fine horse saddled, and away he 
rode to S., a great old town, very ancient and of 
very few inhabitants. It was in the autumn of 
the year. As he passed by a thriving field of 
corn, he called to a poor man who was repairing 
the fence, and asked whose field it was. 

“M. Spiers, your honor,” replie] the man, 
with French politeness, stopping to uncover his 
head. 

“And that noble orchard trees 
run as straight as the lines of parallel, and the 
apples look like drops of gold.” 

“‘ M. Spiers, your honor,” again reiterated the 
man. 

“This M. Spiers has great possessions, I 
should think,” said Monsieur Herman. 

“ He’s a great man, your honor,” replied the 
laborer, and resumed his work. A 

Half a mile further on, monsieur’s path was 
intercepted by gaily painted wagons that were 
being driven into an overloaded orchard, from 


the trees of which men were taking bushels of 
bright red apples. Never were more thrifty 
limbs, richer, raddier looking fruit. 

A young man seeing him pause, gathered some 
of the best of the fruit and brought it to him in 
a small basket. He was a splendid specimen of 
afarmer. His garb, though suited to his ocen- 
pation, was not coarse—his lineu was, white— 
there was an air of superiority about him. 

“ Young man,” said Herman, “ you look like 
M. Spiers.” 

“ Jt is not remarkable,” said the young man, 
smiling, “since I am his son.” 

“ His son, indeed? Your father was my old- 
est and best friend. He married three years be- 
fore I did. I was at his wedding. My name is 
Herman ; perhaps you have heard him mention 
me ?”’ 

“Many times,” said the son, his handsome 
face lighting up. “ Will you ride to the farm- 
house, where my mother will be proad to wel- 
come you, or shall I call\my father, who is in 
yonder group of apple-sorters ?” 

“Call my friend to me by all means, if he can 
be spared,” said Herman. : 

M. Spiers was soon by thé side of his old ac- 
quaintance. He did not look much older than 
his eldest son of three-and-twenty, as he stood 
there. Joyful congratulations over, M. Herman 
was conducted to the farm-house, which was lo- 
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cated in a situation combining ail the beauties of 
araral landscape. It fronted on a@ river ; it was 
surrounded by gardens. It Seemed to Herman 
as #f he had retarned again to his beloved che- 
teau. The mother also astonished him; she 
looked still so blooming, so beautiful ! 

“It is cur churming country air and occupa- 
tion,” she replied, when he expressed his aston- 
ishment. 

The geest was taken all over the noble farm. 
Every where it gave toket: of the taste and in- 
dustry of its possessor. “I have nearly cleared 
it,” said he, with an honest pride; “I am almost 
@rich man. these three pleasant sites | shall 
build houses for my sons. Then when they 
marry they shall bring their wives here, and we 
will together make a happy family.” 

“Your sons have wives in prospect, I sup- 
pose,” said Monsieur Herman, with « shade of 
anxiety in his tone. 

“O, no; they have been too busy building 
nests for them. That is my only trouble. Sep- 
pese they should bring hither worldly, fashion- 
able women. I should no longer be contented.” 

“ My dear friend! I make no propositions— 
but look at my westares;” and out came the 
ayer? miniatures. 

“ Charming ! heavenly ! what truth and puri- 
ty of expression ‘” exclaimed M. Spiers. 

“ Yes, my friend, [ have endeavored to keep 
them pure, and my enly anxiety is respecting 
their future partners. Money is no object to me ; 
it is their happiness I seek—the happiness of 
their children.” 

M. Spiers smiled thoughtfully. “ You and I 
always adopted odd notions,” he said, seizing 
the hand of his friend. “How strange that we 
should be in circumstances so similar. I have 
three children, so have you; they have been 
brought up for each other. Let us go in to din- 
ner.’”’ 

At dinner there was much of the etiquette of 
city life. They had not abolished the refinement 
of certain customs and habits. The father and 
his sons appeared costumed like gentlemen; the 
mother in a courtly dress, presided. Servants 
in abundance waited. The meal was excellent, 
and the silver massive. 

The three sons were all nobly handsome; the 
youngest only nineteen. They saw the minia- 
tures and were enraptured. ‘‘ Leave them,” said 
M. Spiers, “ and take those of my sons instead. 
Then we shall have mutual remembrances of 
each other.” 

This was agreed upon. An eminent artist was 
called in, and the work well and delicately done. 
The three handsome heads on ivory went to 
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Woodaway, snugly ensconced in Monsieur Her- 
man’s pockets. 

His family was delighted to see him again, and 
listened with rapt attention to his description of 
the places and persons he had sven. He told the 
blushing girls to prepare for visitors, at the same 
time handing them a list of names of young 
men, with some queer items of his own attached. 
The next morning they each found the miniature 
of a handsome young mar upon her table. They 
compared faces, but each liked her own the best, 
and wondered why they should receive so strange, 
yet so acceptable a yift. Preparations, meantime, 
went bravely on. Dressmakers had feasted their 
curious eyes and hungry ears, and gone home to 
empty out budgets full of wonder. 

One day, Louise said gravely to her sisters, 
“Thave thought of a plan for dismissing our 
admirers without words, and also to punish them 
for their sins.” 

.“ What is it?” cried both sisters, eagerly. 

“ Oome with me,” replied Louise. 

She led them to the centre of the house where 
was an oval room, very dim, because lighted but 
by a few windows from the hall, and which was 
used only of evenings. 

In the centre stood an immense mirror, placed 
in a highly elaborated frame, and from the ceil- 
ing hang a canopy of laces, thus making a re- 
flection somewhat obscure. 

“ Do what you see me do,” said Louise, and 
forthwith she began removing the quicksilver 
with a little scraper. 

“0, Louise!” cried Lillias, in consternation, | 

“you are ruining the glass.” 

“The glass is mine,” returned Louise, grave- 
ly, “papa gave it me, and approves my plan ; 
80 scrape away.” 

“But cannot some of the servants do this?” 
queried little Jeannie, shaking her amber-colored 
locks from her brow. “I can gee no earthly use 
in such work.” 

“You will see,” replied Louise, with dignity. 
“T would not have the servants know for the 
world. This plan must be a secret between us 
and our dear parents. There! it is finished. 
Now Lillias, get your tambour frame, and work 
a coiled serpent with its head protruding. Make 
the body full, cover it with gold thread,‘and put 
in two emeralds for eyes. It must be so natural 
as to hiss, almost.” 

Lillias was open-eyed with wonder, but noth- 
ing suited her better. And she went to work. 

“ You, Jeannie,” said Louise, “ where is our 
poor old pet, Minnette, that papa had stuffed.” 

“In one of the rooms up stairs,” said the lit- 
tle Jeannie, looking with all her eyes. 


** Well, you are ingenious. Go measure him 
and muke him a Parisian suit, with a frilled 
shirt, a high collar, and I will see that his boots 
are ordered.” 

“‘ Louise, are you beside yourself ?”’ and Jean- 
nie threw back her head, while a musical peal of 
laughter rang from her pretty throat. 

“Tam not in the habit of being beside my- 
self,” said Louise. “ You should do as I wish, 


‘when Ihave both papa and mama’s sanction 


Besides, you will have mach fan in robing poor 
old Minnette.” : 

“ Traly so I shall,” laughed the young girl. 
“T’ll give him a scarlet coat and plum colored 
breeches. He shall have’a chapeau equal to De 
Lise’s best. I'll put a feather in it. And his 
ruffle! O, his ruffle!” repeated the little beauty, 
clapping her hands, “ 1’ll make it stand out so 
far. He shall have a superb collar, reaching to 
his ears like those of papa’s valet. I will goand 
find materials immediately.” And away ran the 
pet, skipping, dancing, full of glee, to drag down 
the poor old stuffed ape. 

Meanwhile, Louise was busy in her studio, 
mixing colors, laying them on, and painting on 
huge sheets of Bristol board. Only now and 
then she allowed her parents to judge of her 
work ; they invariably came out from the studio 
smiling. 

At length there arrived three young men at the 
chateau, ostensibly to hunt, fish and enjoy the 
season. Really to make good their claims to the 
possession of the three fuir daughters. When 
they spoke of this object at the close of their 
visit, Monsieur Harman made reply: “I like 
your personal appearance well enough—my 
daughters must decide for themselves. But be- 
fore you ask them, I must tell you of an ordeal 
which all claimants for their love must pass. In 
this, as in most old houses, there is a peculiar, I 
will not say a haunted chamber. In that cham- 
ber is a mirror which has the strange power of 
reflecting the most prominent moral trait of the 
individual who looks therein. ‘If this mirror 
shows you your own faces clearly and fairly, you, 
Sir Bertrand, may sue for the love of Louise, 
whom you confess you admire—you, and you, 
may do the same to each of my other daughters. 
But if you see aught else but your faces, you 
must never speak to them of love.” 

Bertrand, the son of Count Mourney, smiled 
between his neck-tie and his eye-brows. “I am 
willing to try the test,” said he. 

“ Very well,” said Monsieur Herman. 

On the first announcement of their visit, the 
girls had consulted their list. 

“We must give them a lesson, sisters,” said 
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Louise, “for see what my father says of them.” 
And she read : 

Bertrand Mourney—son of a count—insuffer- 
ably vain—a brainless exquisite. 

Eugene De Lasne—wedded to cards. Already 
a gamester of repute, though of a great family, 
and rich. 

Edmund Lascelle—stinging in speech, subtle 
in motive, and sarcastic in manner. 

“Now,” she exclaimed, “ you shall see what 
Iam going todo.” With their help she com- 
pleted a background of a brilliant tint, and plac-° 
ing the stuffed monkey, arrayed in his gaudy 
habiliments, behind the glass, she arranged the 
curtains to an appropriate focus, and bade them 
look within. 

It was a laughable sight to see master Jocko 
sitting up in all the pomp of scarlet and gold, 
grinning horribly at the spectators, and the girls 
enjoyed it thoroughly, laughing to their heart’s 
content and half pitying the poor victim of their 
sport. 

But he anticipated unmixed triumph. The 
fair Louise, had she not smiled upon him? Was 
not his father a count? ‘Did he not inherit vast 
wealth? Would any girl spurn a home in a 
castle—a coronet—a fortune‘ And all these, 
with his incomparable self, he was willing to lay 
at her feet. True, he felt a little uneasy at the 
firss—but monsieur was an odd man—he always 
had been an odd man, and had perhaps arraign- 
ed in that peculiar chamber his daughters wed- 
ding gifts—or some unlooked-for surprise. 

Therefure, with his valet following to see that 
no accident befell him, he strutted to the cham- 
ber. A very quiet, subdued light fell within. 
He marched boldly towards the mirror—paused 
—drew the curtain, and stood transfixed with 
surprise, mortification, indignation. Worse than 
all—his valet had seen. There was a suppressed 
smile on that worthy’s face as he turned around. 
The young noble saw it, and—kicked him for it ; 
then with blazing cheeks and stately tread, with- 
out once waiting to smooth his neck-tie vor pull 
up his collar, away he trod—down the stairs— 
out of the house, and calling for his horse, he 
rode from Woodaway forever. 

The next victini, as he drew the curtain, saw 
a purpled, fiendish face, with cards in both hands 

—a sneering, leering couatenance that displayed 
all the bad passions of the gamester. Furious 


at the vision, he flew down the stairs and made 
an assault upon™the monsieur. He was quietly 
helped out of the chateau, and putting spurs to 
his horse, and venting curses, he hurried from 
the place. 

The third was the most quiet and cat-like of 


the whole. He stole up by stealth, and seeing 
the fangs of the serpent, the cold glitter of its 
green eyes, he crept away as quietly as he enter- 
ed, and making as if he had seen nothing, po- 
litely informed his host that he would save him- 
self the fatigue of mounting to the oval room ; 
he would mount his horse instead, and bid him a 
very good morning. 

Monsieur, however, knew what he had seen, 
and so did his daughters. 

Again and again these symbols, with many 

others, were brought into requisition. Some of 
these visitors went away furious, others thought- 
fal. Every vice for which they were distinguish- 
ed, Louise, who was a genius, had placed upon 
canvass in « delicate way, and, strange as it may 
seem, it had the effect to refurm several young 
blades, who had never betore been placed where 
they could “ see themsel’s as others see “em.” 

Meanwhile, the young girls had not been idle 
over their miniatures. Jeannie, child as she 
was, put hers under her pillow every night, that 
she might see that beautiful smile the first thing 
when she awoke, she said. The other sisters 
valued theirs in the same ratio. 

So with the young M. Spierr. ‘They had eve- 
ry day grown more charmed with the lovely 
counterfeits of the beautiful sisters. 

. “JT am sure I love her, she is so innocent,” 
said the youngest, pressing the delicate ivory to 
his lips. 

“She is an angel of beauty!” remarked the 
eldest, gazing with rapture upon the pictured 
lineaments of Louise. 

“ And mine is not a whit less lovely,” ejacu- 
lated the second brother, placing it carefully 
next his heart. 

But the tidings of the oval room had some- 
way leaked out. “The Hermans had a witch- 
mirror that would cause their daughters to die 
old maids,” they said ; “for who is perfect-?” 

The three brothers felt perhaps a little nervous 
at thismews, but being willing to risk something 
for the sight of these beauties, they concluded to 
go, especially as M. Spiers, their father, encour- 
aged them, saying: “ Doubtless they have been 
waiting for you, and have kept other lovers at 
bay.” 

News of their coming set the sisters in a fiut- 
ter of delight. 

“T hope mine wil! be the handsomest,” said 
the wild little Jeannie. ~ 

“ They are all handsome,” said Louise, look- 
ing at her miniature as if she thought one at 
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done to the mirror? Remember there is no back 
to it. They. cannot see themselves.” 

that when they come.” 

The next day the brothers arrived. In their 
hearts the sisters said that none of all the rich 
and noble young men appeared as handsome or 
as distinguished as these. There was an air of 
superiority about them which possibly they had 
acquired by a thorough intimacy with nature. 
And then their pure habits and lofty morality 
combined to render them remarkable. Madame 
Herman was in extacies with them. “If her 
children might be so happy as te get such hus- 
bands,” she said, “she could leave the world 
with less regret when her time came.”’ 

But the trial of the oval-chamber remained to 
be repeated. 

suggested Monsieur Herman, 
“they had better all go together, and station 
themselves before the glass. It was wide enough 
—a stately old mirror.” So they entered the 
room, supported by each other, smiling, yet 
fearing. The curtain wasdrawn. The brothers 
stood, startled, delighted, and silent. There, 
opposite the eldest, was Louise, blushingly beau- 
tifal, holding up to view, as in a mirror, his own 
likeness. Next stood Lillias in the same pos- 
ture, opposite the second brother, and the third 
beheld tete-a-tete the mirthful, dimpled Jeannie, 
half ready to explode with laughter, whose little 
hand was exhibiting the same sign of recognition 
and acceptance. 

It was very French—that is, very tasteful and 
beautiful. A mutual pleasure was the result, 
and the fine old chateau resounded with their 
twain voices for many adayafier. ‘The old folks 
were satisfied that the refined simplicity of their 
children would not be outraged, and the children 
themselves—O, they were charmingly suited— 
of course ! 

According to their. ages they | were married, 
Jeannie waiting two years. If anybody travel- 
ling in that part of France, will take the pains 
to find Woodaway, somebody will tell him of 
the witch-glass in the oval chamber. Or, if he 
will go in a different direction, to the monster- 
farm of the rich M, Spiers, he will see the differ- 
ent families, old and young, living together in 
the most perfect harmony. 


WOMAN. 


Yet was there light around her brow, 
A holiness in those dark eyes, 

Which showed—though wande now— 
Her _— 's home was in the 

a spirit, pure as hers, 

Is always pure, even ay od it Fae 

As broken in 

Shongh fo sunctine 
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least excelled the others. 
“But sister,” said Lillias, “what shall be 


‘ 
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BY BEATRICE. 


They were through their young lives , 
To difference won; 

Their souls blent no sweet ties— 
Sorrow hath made them one! 


Nourished by the same care, 
Sheltered by the same vine,— 

O mournful thought! that there 
No soul-rays shine! 


Ye missed the spring-time mirth, 
The gush of song, 

Borne by the dewy airs 
And scents along! 


Childhood all sunless passed, 
Youth with a deepened frown, 

Years, as they gathered fast, 
Sank with more coldness down. 


Till grief with a mighty stroke 
Struck a slumbering thrill, 

And a kindred feeling woke, 
Time might not still. 


With the bowed head and heart 
Came burning thought, 

And playing the penitent’s part, 
It a union lasting wrought. 

Sing the triumphal strain 
To hearts once lone, 

They are gathering joy from pain— 
Sorrow hath made them one! 


GUILFORD EIGHTY YEARS. SINCE. 
A TALE OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


“Tr will not do to let things go on in this 
way ; now mark my words. What it is best to 
do with these meddlesome, factious fellows, I will 
leave others to say. I-don’t like to have all the 
talk to myself.” 

The speaker straightened himself up, as with 
a feeling of intense selfdenial. An old, wiry 
looking farmer, with a bilious face, made a step 
forward, eagerly raising his forefinger to seize 
more vividly the attention of the listeners. 

*« The squire has said jest right, only he hasn’t 
said enough. Now as far as I see, the only way 
to stop the trouble with these cantankerous sort 
of people, is jest to root em right out, stem and 
branch. That’s the way. There isn’t more 
than one or two at the bottom of all this mis- 
chief, and we must send them packing right off. 
Give ’em orders to start by to morrow arternoon, 
and if they don’t do it, jest turn out and help 
’em. That’s what say. Get old Burrill and 
one or two others out of the way, and we shail 
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be able to get along, That plaguy Burrilli—” 

The farmer stopped suddenly, as he noticed 
the approach of & young man, apparently from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age, well made, 
and rather quiet in demeanor and expression. 
The party under the tavern windows eyed him 
with no very inviting glances, and one of them 
accosted him with an ironical air. 

“ Look here, now, Burrill, we’ve heard that 
Allen has given either you or the old mana 
governor’s commission. Now, let’s know how 
’tis, can’t you? Hope you wont be hard on us.” 

“T have not heard anything of the kind,” re- 
plied young Burrill, calmly. 

“ What a beautiful young man! Sucha nice, 
harmless temper,” said another, cheered on by 
the approving grins of his friends. “I dare say 
now, if any one were to kick him, he would be 
willing to overlook it—wouldn’t even think of 
resenting it.” 

Burrill did not appear to notice these jibes, 
bat passed on into the house. His retreat was 
watched by his ill wishers with unmitigated con- 
tempt and scorn. 

“Would any one suppose,” exclaimed one, 
“that any Green Mountain lad could have so 
little spirit as that fellow has got? You can’t 
quarrel with him anyhow. Whatever you are a 
mind to say or do, he’ll put up with it. I could 
bear him, and the old man too, better, if it wasn’t 
for their sneaking way. Confound all white 
livered chaps, I say!” ° 

“ You mustn’t be too severe, Caudrey,” said 
the young lawyer. ‘“ You know that all men 
haven’t the pluck that you have. I wouldn’t like 
to have either old Barrill or his soh really 
harmed; though, as to whether they don’t de- 
serve it enough, I wont say.” 

“There, now, Squire Danby, it isn’t any use 
to talk,” answered Canudrey. “ Them Burrills, 
old and young, are mean, sneaking, under- 
handed chaps, and you know it as well as I do.” 

The squire’s countenance indicated that he 
felt the complete truth of the accusation, ang he 
made no rejoinder. His manner, however, quite 
as effectually declared his opinion, both to his 
companions, and to one who was by chance a 
witness of their discourse. Fair Lucy Carroll 
sat at an open window above the conversants, 
and her ears, not altogether unwillingly, drank 
in the purport of their discourse. Yes, she had 
even glanced through the vines ‘which wound 
upward, and had marked the bearing of young 
Burrill and his antagonists. A slight expres- 
sion of scorn mantled on her lips: 

“IT had thought him possessed of more spirit,”’ 
she said to herself. 


“ Halloo t Lacy !” cried the voice of her father, 
from below. “Come down, gal; here’s young 
Burril) wants to see you a moment.” 

Lucy hurried down to the large, old-fashioned 
parlor, and entering it, found John Burrill stand- 
ing hat in hand. He bowed with an embarrass- 
ment which was not altogether displeasing. 

“ Miss Carroll,” he said, “I heard you some 
time since, wishing for some slips of the Lan- 
cashire rose. I was so lucky as to procure some 
the other day, and would offer them to you if 
you are not already supplied.” 

The unfavorable impression vanished from 
Lucy’s mind at this mark of attention. 

“ Thank you,” she answered. “I should be 


very glad indeed to have them. But why do 


you not sit down ?” 

“No, I must be going ;” and the young man 
hesitated again; his fingers nervously clutched 
the rim of his coarse hat, and he turned half 
awa. 


« Miss Carroll, I wish to say—there are hard 
feelings, as you well know, between our folk and 


your own, and others also. It is not for myself, 
—but what I would like to say is, thata word 
from you would be likely to influence your father 
and others to peace more than anything we can 
do; and—” 

“ How do you do to-day, Miss Lucy?” inter- 


rupted young Squire Danby, making his ap- 
pearance at the open door. “Ah, Mr. Burrill ! 
how d’ye do?” * 

Burrill took no heed of this forced recognition, 
but with a constrained bow bade Lucy good 
morning. His adieu was received with cold 
civility. His face burning red, he hurried away. 


“What a fool I have made of myself,” he 


marmured half aloud. “ Whata dolt I am that 
I could not speak plainly what I meant, and no 
more: I dare say Miss Lucy thinks Iam a 
cowardly —. Sdeath! I wont thinkof it! But 
it’s for the old folks, yes, for my old father-and 
mother—for them I will hold my peace.” 
he walked along with clenched fingers and 
lowered eyes, a han was laid not lightly on his 
shoulder. 
“ Look here, lad,” exclaimed old Carroll, for 
it was the tavern-keeper himself who spoke, “I 
was never the man to use my neighbors ill, and 
I wish to treat everybody decently ; but just see 
here. As near as I know, you and the old man, 
and a few more, are contriving and plotting with 
old Allen’s gang to get the whole town, prop- 
erty and all, into yourown hands. Now, I want 
to be right out, square and above-board — no 
sneaking for me. If you have a mind to do 
what is right, I’d be glad to see you here any 
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time ; else, I hope you'll never step foot in my 
honse again.” 

John, in his abstraction of mind, had not 
heard the first part of this speech, but the latter 
part stfuck home to his soul in letters of fire. 
He dashed away the landlerd’s hand with a sud- 
den fierceness. 

‘Spare your words, Luke Carroll,” he cried. 
“Neither my father nor I will ever care to crose 


your doorstep again.” 

The landlord gazed after him open-mouthed, 
too much astounded at first, to feel the anger 
which soon rose within him. 

“Dang it!” he exclaimed, his stout chest 
heaving with the heat which flushed all over his 


broad, round face. “ To be snapped up in that 


way by a boy like Jack Burrill, a white-faced 
boy, that has hardly had spunk enough to show 
his face, except among friends. He and the old 
man, plotting and working wnderhandedly as 
they have done. And he to smap me up so, 
when I only wished him to speak honestly and 


frankly. Gad! but I’m glad it has come to this ; 


T’}l see that he doesn’t go sneaking round my 
Lucy any more, I rather think.” 

Hearing a step behind, Carroll checked him- 
self. 

“ How are you, Ben ?” he said, at sight of the 
young lawyer—“ or squire, I spose I ought to 
call you, since you take that name now. But 


I’m no great hand for titles. By the way, (his 
face grew hot again) here has that jackanapes, 
young Barrill, just left me in a way that had I 
been a few years younger, would have bred a 
worse humor than I am in now. D’ye see, I 
thought to have a word or two with him about 


these difficulties that we have had of late, in my 


plain, blunt way, meaning no harm, when Mas- 
ter John cuts me short in such an insulting way, 
and with such a look. Gad, sir! if I had been 
a little younger and hotter blooded, I believe I 
should have knocked him down on the spot.” 

“ Had you been a younger man,” replied the 
squire, very slowly, “he might not have spoken 
as he did.” 

“ That’s the truth !” exclaimed the landlord, 
with an emphatic shake of his huge fist. ‘‘ For 
the life of me, I can’t see how a young fellow 
like him can show so little spunk as he generally 
does. With me, it used to be a word and a blow, 
and then I was more ready to make up than ever. 
But these cold-blooded boys — foh! I can’t 
abide ’em.” 

“You are right, my dear sir,” replied the 
young lawyer, with earnestness. “ Youth is the 
season of generous, outspoken impulse. It is 
no season for slow, selfish calculation and under- 
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thanded pletting. For my part, I am sorry to 
see that John Burrill has so much of his father’s 
slow, crafty temper about him. Anything like 
meanness in one of his age, so disgusts me. 
Why, it was but just now that I happened to 
overhear him saying to your daughter—but no, 
on second thought it would hardly be the thing 
to mention it.” 

“ Speak out!” exclaimed Carroll, testily, eeiz- 
ing him atthe same time by the arm. “ Speak 
out, man—what are you afraid of ?” ; 

““Why, merely this,” replied Danby; “it 
might have a look as if I had been playing the 
spy—but you know me too well for that. It’s 
but a trifle after all, and Iought not to have 
spoken of it.” 

“What are you so backward about, if it’s 
such a trifle?” cried the landlord. ‘“ Out with 
it, if you don’t want to put me in a passion. If 
you don’t speak, I’ll have the girl tell me it at 
once.” 

“It was merely this, sir,” replied the other, 
still affecting much reluctance. “I was loung- 


ing along, in my careless way, towards your par- 
Jor, scarce thinking there could be any one there. 
As I came along, the door was a little way open, 
and I stopped a second or twa, taking a look at 
that picture of the capture of Louisburg. Just 
then, I heard John Burrill talking to your 
daughter within the room, and what he was say- 


ing so surprised me, that it held me fast for a 
moment or two. Bat as soon as I came to my- 
self, of course, not wishing to overhear what was 
not designed for my ears, I walked straight in. 
To be short abeut it, he was attempting to 
wheedle Miss Lucy, asking her in so many words 


to coax you over to his interest, and that of the 


old miser his father. I declare, sir, that I was 
so disgusted at his sneaking meanness, that it 
almost choked me. Ido not know but it was 
well that he took himself off at once, or I might 
have said what I ought not.” 

Miserable fellow exclaimed the exaspera- 
ted host; “if Ionly had him within my grasp, 
I could shake him limb from limb. Now Ben, 
or squire, I should say, I want to ask you if we 
are bound to suffer such nuisances amongst us, 
as these Burrills and their abettors? You are a 
man of the law, and ought to know something 
about justice and the law. Now, what is your 
opinion about this?’ 

“ My opinion, sir, is very clear on that point; 
and had I been an older man, I should have felt 
really obliged to speak it ere this, and most dis- 
tinetly, too. According to the law of the land, 
we are, as you well know, living under the jaris- 


Aiction of the State of New York, under which 
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jurisdiction, also, you and the other magistrates 
hold office. But the Burrills and their abettors 
totally deny the authority of the laws, and of 


course, the authority of the magistrates also. 
They deny that New York can convey lands or 
claims. To come to the point, just as soon as 
Ethan Allen and his myrmidons can spare their 
strength trom elsewhere, just so soon we are to 
be overawed, and cowed dowr by their presence. 


And it will be the most we can hope for, if we 


be allowed to remain quietly where we are, by 
yielding up half of our possessions.” 

“ By all that’s great!’ cried Carroll, striking 
his massive palm upon his thigh, “‘ we’ll not re- 
main quiet—not we. Look here, Ben ; here isa 
letter from New York, which I have had about 


me these two days, without saying a word to 
any one before yourself — without knowing in- 
deed, whether to act on it at all. But now look 
at it, and judge for yourself. Tell me-what you 
think of it.” 

After some rummaging in his pockets, he had 
produced the missive, which he now placed ia 


Danby’s hands, The latter glanced it over, re- 
peating now and then a few words and conning 
the rest in silence. 

“State of New York, and so forth; to Luke 
Carroll, and so forth, magistrates. Whereas we 
have positive information that Paul Burrill and 
John Burrill, the son of said Paul, together with 


certain associates herein named, to wit, and 90 
forth, we do command that you do hereby re- 
move the aforesaid Burrills (and such of their 
associates as you may think proper) forthwith 
from your limits. Also, that in the name of the 
government of New York, you warg them be- 


yond the boundaries claimed by and for said 
State. Allowing only such previous notive be- 


fore actual removal, as you may deem absolutely 
necessary. Signed, and so forth.” 

“ My dear sir,” continned Danby, turning to” 
his elder with an expostalatory air, “I can ap- 
preciate your feelings in thus hesitating to exe- 
cute this mandate ; but it does seem to me that 
you are unwise in projonging the heafation. 
Letting alone your duty towards obeying the au- 
thorities over us, can you justify longer delay 
in removing from our midst these—what shall I 
call then? Pests is a hard word—rather I will 
say, these continual obstacles to the prosperity 
and happiness of our town. It is—it mustbe, 
grievous to your kindness of heart, but there is 
no alternative; they must be removed. Give 
them the warning; give them all proper assist- 
ance in their disposition of property. Yes, and 
although they have no legal titles to their farms, 
no doubt men will be found to take them at as 


decent prices as ean be expected in these times. 
There are the Burrills, for instance, whese lands 
join some of ours. My father and I stand ready 
now, if they desire it, to take up the farm ata 
reasonable compensation.” 

“ You are a good-hearted youth, and a know- 
ing one,” said Carroll, decidedly. “ What you 
have said touches the point exactly. There’s 
no other way. They must go, and that as soon 
as possible. We must give them notice to- 
night. And, as your father is one of us, I want 
you to mention this to him immediately.” 

The squire turned homeward across the green 
Guilford Common. No thought of the nature 
around him ; no sense of the pere mountain air 
laden with blessings to body and mind. His 
heart was on enmity intent. 

“No, I could hardly have managed it better ;” 
so he deliberated with himself. “‘ It would hard- 
ly do to be over eager at first. That would, 
very likely, spoil the whole. And Lucy is so 
ridiculously sentimenta) at odd times, that I 
dare not, if it were only on her aeeount, push 
things faster. I think I have got the leading hand 
just now on that young boor, but I have thought 
sometime that the gir! had more than half an 
inclination towards him. Confound you, John 
Burrill! Let me but once get you fairly under 
foot, and then—!” 

He set his boot-heel on a bit of soft moss which 
lay in his path, and, twisting and writhing his 
foot, ground the velvety substance into atoms 
scarce distinguishable from the dark mould with 
which they had now become mingled. Smiling 
at this ominous token of his thoughts, Danby 
lifted his head, and passed on. 


There was acrowd in the kitchen of Paul 
Barrill. His old wife had retired to rest near an 
hour before, and of the household only Paul and 
his son remained ; the latter standing on one 
side of the fireplace, while the old man sat at 
the other corner. 

“ You have heard us, Paul Burrill,” continued 
mt who had just @mmunicated the notice of 
quitting—“‘ you have heard us, and seen the au- 
thority which obliges us to act. What say you, 
then? Will you submit to this necessity peace- 
ably ahd quietly, or will you not?” 

There was no reply. Paul sat with both 
bilads placed on the head of his staff, his chin 
resting on them, his sharp, gray eyes half buried 
beneath the bushy white brows, glancing from 
one to the other of his unwelcome visitors. The 
silevce was broken by the young squire. 

“Tt grieves me much,” he said, advancing— 
“ it grieves me very much, gir, that you do not 
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realize the constraint under which we ourselves 
are placed, and that the attitude which we as- 
sume toward yourself and one or two others, is 
in principle an actof mere self-defence. Nor do 
you appreciate, I fear, the sacrifice which some 
of us are ready to make im taking up the farms 
you at this moment occupy. Surely we all re- 

gret, we very much regret—” 

“ Stop, Benjamin Danby!” interrupted Paul. 


,“ Mach as I dislike you and your breed, I would 


not have you load your conscience with teo many 
lies at any one time. Now do you and Luke 
Carroll listen for a moment to what J have to 
say. You, Benjamin Danby, talk of regret at 
doing anything that can farther your interest or 
your spite? It is not in your blood, nor your 
father’s to feel it. Mark me! Fifteen years 
ago, your father, by a mean, pettifogging trick, 
deprived me of every cent I possessed in the 
world. Two years after, my eldest son died in 
the street a drunkard. Who made him so? 
You, Luke Carroll !’” 

“You wrong me, Paul!” exelaimed Carroll, 
with a troubled voice. 

“Liar!” cried old Burrill, his eyes glistening 
with fierce excitement, and his cane half raised 
in hishand. “ But stop, I will eontain myself. 
Think you, that I am going to pay heed to your 
commands, your honeyed insults! Never! Not 
a step will I budge from this house, I or mine, 
till violence remove us. Whatever harm comes 
of it, be it on your own heads.” 

“Mr. Burrill,” replied Danby, “it is a pity 
that you will not listen te reason. But as you 
have determined to resist the law and the author- 
ities, you must needs take the consequence. As 
for your invectives against my honored father, i 
ean let them pass for what they are worth. But 
if [am not very much mistaken, you might 
have offset your abuse by saying that it was to 
his efforts solely that you were not many years 
ago a condemned criminal and a tenant of a jail. 

The old man whom he addressed turned his 
head, and fora moment gazed steadily at his 
son, who still remained immovable at the oppe- 
site corner of the fireplace. 

“ John,” the older Burrill said, in a low, stern 
voice, ‘did you hear what he has just said? 
And do you stand there calm and unmoved, 
while this young villain flings his lying venom 
in my face? Have you no blood im your veins? 
Shame on you! shame !” 

The youth flushed red, and for an instant laid 
his hand on the narrow mantel-piece, as though 
to steady himself; then, withdrawing it, thrust is 
behind him and remained as motionless as be- 
fore. A look of something like contemptuous 
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pity fiasked over the old man’s face, and he 
turned again to his visitors. 

“Go,” he said, pointing ¢o the door. “Take 
your course; what mine will be, I have already 
told you.” 

Thus commanded, the parties addressed went 
out as quickly as possible, scarcely either of 
them possessing at the moment the like feeling 
with his companions. In Carroll a lange degree 
of sympathy mingled with his political animosity. 
But in the former feeling he was nearly alone. 

“ The old reprobate!” cried one. “He’s no 
better than a jail-bird let loose. Think of him 
trying to unge his son into a squabble the way he 
did!” 

“Pho!” replied another; “I don’t blame the 
old fellew. That boy of his has no more spunk 
thana cow. He’s a coward, and the old man 
knows it.” 

“ Perhaps so; amy how, if I’d been in John’s 
place, { think I should have been likely to have 
showed a little fin.” y 

The company forthwith determined en pro- 
ceeding to the tavern of Carroll, where they 
might find a fit place, and the good liquor where - 
in to celebrate the decisive step which they had 
taken in behaif of the supposed rightfal author- 
ity of New York—for the deed was considered 
as goed as dene, now that the intention was so 
clearly proclaimed. Speech-making and the 
singing of partiran sengs mingled by turns 
with the flowing honors offered in full glasses to 
the York dignitaries, civil and military. It was 
getting well towards midaight before the com- 
pany thoeght of dispersing. Danby was one 
of the first to leave. But he had scarce taken 
his departure, when he re-appeared with a fright- 
ened look, and gave information that a body of 
armed men had surrounded the house. 

“Qut with the lights!” exclaimed Carroll, 
hastily, “and secare doore.and windews. “ They 
must be Hampshire men! There are a few 
king’s arms below !” 

As he spoke, volley of musketry cracked 
through the upper panes of the second stery 
windows, and immediately the main door of the 
building was assailed by repeated and heavy 
dlows. 

“ We demand,” cried @ loud voice from with- 
out, “the persons of Luke Carroll and Benja- 
min Danby, traitors against the laws, and ac- 
cused of censpiracy with the British.” 

“ Your charge is false !” replied Carroll, an- 
dauntedly. <“‘ We are a law abiding people—as- 
sail us at your peril! We are prepared for you!” 

“ Give it to them, boys!” wae the rejoinder. 
“ Rout them out of their burrows!” 


The butts of their muskets clanging on the 
door, soon splintered its panels and forced an 
entrance. Armed men crowding in quickly, 
spread themselves ever the house amid the cries 
of terrified women, oaths of assailants and as- 
sailed, the clashing of weapons, straggling shots, 
and sounds which, in the oft prevailing darkness, 
were clothed with more than their natural share 
of alarm. The contest was soon over, and the 
object of the assailants attained. Much more 
than attained as concerned Carroll, whe lay un- 
conscious on the bar-room floor, his head sup- 
ported by his frenzied daughter. Candles had 
been found and lighted, and as the terrified girl 
gazed about the room, her eye caught that of 
young Burrill, who, musket in kand, stood de- 
jectedly near. Her countenance underwent an 
instant change, flashing at ence with indignation 
and seorn, as she accosted him : 

“This, then, is your doing, Master John! 
Brave Master John, who dare not do his willin 
broad day, but comes with much help to marder 
ia the dark! Brave Master John !” 

“Lucy,” he said, with a half-choked voice, 
“T would not have harmed a hair of his head. 
I came here with the rest, it is trae, but—” 

He stopped, unable to proceed. The look 
with which Lucy’s eyes turned froma him, and 
the pitying glance which they cast on the 
captive Danby, were too much for young Bur- 
rill to bear. As he was going away, a huge 
hand gripped him by the shoulder : 

“Don’t make a fool o’ yourself,” said his 
rough friend, “aor take on about the gal’s scold- 
ing. Old Carrell’s got nothing more than 2 
nice whack on the head, and he’ll be aii right to- 
morrow. Why, dless you, it’s just nothing at 
all.” 


Three days had passed, since the occurrences 
last mentiened, and Guilford already appeared a 
miniature epitome of civil war. Houses and 
shops closed and barred, the street deserted—all 
seemed gloomy and desolate. Sunday had ar- 
rived, the wonted day of pegce and rest to body 
and soul; the goed old day of general re-anion 
at one common church. Now, the doors of the 
meeting-house were shut — no sound of singing 
issued from its walls, and in the hearts of those 
who had been wont to assemble there as brothers, 
mow reigned discord, hatred and mutual revenge. 
Of all this, thought the good, white-haired pastor, 
as he stood in the porch of his little dwelling, 
his eyes se dimmed with tears that he could 
scarce discern the scene before him, familiar te 
his office for more than forty years. In this 
mood he was unaware of the approach of # 


you this morning, as | promised, to accompany 
you to the Barrills. Great trouble there, sir— 
great trouble. I really can’t tell how it will ond.” 

The old clergyman had already donned his 
well worn cocked hat, and had tarned from his 
threshold in company with the litthe doctor. 

“ Is the young man no better?” inquired he. 

“ Not at all, sir—not ot all. Symptoms very 
bad indeed. Lies insensible, breathing hard 
and labored—sometimes convulsive. There is 
yeason to fear one of the balls may have pene- 
trated the lungs.” 

“ How did this matter happen *” inquired the 
pastor. “When I heard of it very early thie 
morning, the story was told so confusedly that I 
could scarce gain a clear idea of the affair.” 

“Why, Parson Morris,” replied the doctor, 
lewerimg his veice with an air of special con- 
fidence, “‘I really believe, in my own mind that 
the Danbys are somewhere at the bottom of the 
whole affair. You will understand, that when 


the young squire was carried off by the Hamp- 
shire men the other night, he was presently re- 


leased by them on his solemn promise to make 
himself scaree for the present, and te answer 
for the good behaviour of okd Danby himself. 
I’ve heard that he.did this the more readily, be- 
cause certain suspicions are afloat concerning 
some communications reperted to have been had 


betwoen themselves and the British. But } know 
that it is impossible in the nature of the Danbys 


to live without mischief-mekiag, and I am mer- 
ally eertain that they set on this gang of Yorkers 
who last night attacked Burrill’s house. They 
found the old man ready for them, however, and 
when they undertook to rush into the house, he 
levelled one of their number with the first shot. ' 
Infuriated at this, they fired point blank into. the 
house,. burst in and struck dewn the elder Bar- 
rill. All the associates of the latter had fled, 
except the son, who, by what I have heard, 
must have fought like a lion, neasly killing 
several, before he was brought dewn, with at 
least three balls shet isto. him.” 

“ And the old people ?” 

** Ah, sir, it’s a sorry sight! Old Paal sits 
with his face leaned over on his hands, not stir- 
ring, neither leoking at, or speaking to any one. 
The old wife has gone out of her head, poor 
thing, though she’s quite peaceable, and tottles 
about twisting her fingers, and murmuring to 
herself. She was slightly touched, it seems, at 


the first fire, though she was in. an. inner room.” 


After a rather long walk, Deoetor Perley and 


and locked as with a bolt of iron. 


“More help is needed here ; 


“I am sorry, indeed, ” replied the elder ; “ but 


Patty is now at Brattleborough, or over on the 
other side of the river, Iknow not which. } dare 
say, however, that we can get her hese by te- 
morrow .”” 

“ Let us have her here then as early as possi- 
ble. But who is this? Lucy Carroll, as I am 


a living man!” 
The girl sped by him like a ghost. Fitting 


white and silent by, she sank down at the feet of 
the old father withia. Paul raised his head in 
astonishment; at the sight of the maiden, his 
cold, gray eyes grew still more chill and steely 
in their look. Bat Lucy, seizing his hands with- 
in her ewn, gased wp: into his face with such a 
wild, imploriag look, that his eyelids trembled, 
and a faint, quivering movement spread itself 
over his countenance. 

“ O, sir, they tell me he is dying! It eannot 
be—it cannot be. Suffer me but to watch over 
him, and you, and her. Do not bid me away !’” 

Paul made a slight effort as though to disen- 
gage his hand; he turned away his head; a 
groan struggled from his heaving chest. Lucy 
rose, and bending over him, pressed her lips to 
his forehead ; then, glidiag away, took her sta- 
tion by the bed whereon the son lay. So ealmly 
and quickly did she adjast herself to. the gentle 
duties of the task she had wndertaken, that the 
good doctor stood speechless, watching her with 
admising surprise. At last, however, he turned 
towaré Elder Morris, and touchiag him with his. 
forefinger, said with a sly twinkle of his eyes: 

“Elder, on second thought it will hardly be 
necessary to send for Patty on purpose. @n the 
whole, I think we wilh be able to get along pretty 
tolerably as it is.” 

“ Servant, sir ;”” and with this rather rough 
salutation, a tall, broad-shouldered man, with 
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brisk hitthe man, who harried wp to him with : | his venerable companion arrived ut the Burriffv. 
Sad times these—cad times. 3 have called for | room where John Barrill lay. Here also were 
the father and mother ; and the clergyman, who 
had already visited them for a short space early 
in the morning, attempted as before to offer 
some words of consolation, and especially to 
open the heart of eld Paul, whieh seemed closed 
his 
efforts seemed of se little effect that the worthy 
| man turned away at length, discouraged and 
| sighing. The dector beckoned him to the door. 
| “ Where is your niece Patty?” inquired the 
be ve 
want exactly the right sort of help. Especially 
on the lad’s account. His situation is very 
will depend of skilfad 
| 


shock hair and piercing blue eyes, turude inte 
the room, and after a hasty glance at the bed, 
walked straight up to old Paul, whe had scarce 
noticed his entrance, and placed a huge hand on 
his shoulder. “Paul!” be said. 

The old man sprang on his feet at the sound, 
and an enthusiasm like that of youth flushed in 
his face, as he seized the proffered grasp. But 
the joyous light passed away as quickly as it had 
come, for his eyes turned instinctively towards 
his son. The stranger (for such he was to most 


of those present) pressed the fingers of the old 


been a dear friend to Ethan Allen; and by the 
living heaven, he is not one to forget either 
friend or foe. If it indeed be that your son lose 
his life, there’s not one of his cowardly murder- 


ers but shall pay for his blood, to the last drop.” 
“ There is One to whom vengeance belongeth,”’ 
interrupted the voice of the old clergyman. 
Allen was for a moment abashed. 
“Your pardon, parson,” he replied to the 
elder. “I had forgotten that one of your cloth 
was present, You have spoken fitly, and as be- 


comes your office. But each one to his part. 


You are a man of peace—I a man of the sword. 
I, also, must do my duty.”’ 

“ Q, beware, sir,” said Lucy, who had stolen 
toward him unperceived—“ beware, sir, what you 
do. And for the life of John Burrill fear not— 
for I know that it is given into my hands.” 


Allen looked at her with wonder. 

“ Marvellous !’”’ he exclaimed. “I do believe 
the gal’s inspired. And if she’s determined that 
it shall be so, I can’t say that ’twill be the con- 
trary. These women will have their way.” 

With these words he left the house as abruptly 
as he had entered, mounted his horse which had 


been fastened to a neighboring tree, and rode to 
the green in the centre of the village, where a 
troop of fifty or more horsemen sat in saddle, 
surrounded by the greater part of the male pop- 
ulation of the settlement. Worthy Doctor Per- 
ley hurrying to the ground as fast as his less 
speedy means of locomotion would permit, found 
Allen addressing the town’s people with a rude 
bat energetic oratory. 

“T tell you, people of Guilford,” continued 
the hardy soldier, “that you are nothing but a 
pack of fools. You have suffered yourselves to 
be led by the nose by two rascally lawyers named 
Danby, father and son, who are the devil’s own 
imps in disguise, as I do verily believe. Why, 
I have in my coat pocket proof in their own 
hand writing, that they have sold themselves to 
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the British, for whom they have been plotiing 
these three months. And this York game has 
been but a means to draw you on toward their 
purposes. Now, mark me closely, men of Guil- 
ford. If you do not, henceforth and forever, 
desist from those tyrannical proceedings of which 
you have lately been guilty, and behave your- 
selves as becomes true patriots, then, by the 
powers of the sky, and the Continental Con- 
gress, I, Ethan Allen, will make the town of 
Guilford as desolate as ever were Sodom and 
Gomorrah of old. Mind that; and remember 
that Ethan Allen never yet broke his promise !” 

He wheeled his horse, gave the word of com- 
mand to his men, and the troop rode off at full 
speed. The crowd of villagers dispersed slowly. 
The earnest, though rather hyperbolic address of 
Allen, and the various incidents of the last few 
days, had inspired a pacific feeling in the minds 
of all. Hardly adoubt existed in the minds of 


any with regard to the treachery of the Danbys ; 
for during the five or six hours previous, ramors 
laden with every semblance of truth had pene- 
trated throughout the whole village. The tide 
of popular sentiment, too, had turned in favor 


of the younger Burrill. Men who held him in 
reproach, as devoid of spirit and character, were 


now eager to avow their change of conviction. 
He had shown an example of self-restraint 
which ought to have been better followed. On 
the one hand he had sought to guard against the 
vehemence of his father — on the other he had 
borne up manfully against the jeers of his an- 


tagonists, till, at the last, he had shown a fire 
and a desperation most remarkable. Carroll, 
to his credit be it said, had been first to own his 
error, and to lament its consequences. 

“ Doctor,”’—thus he addressed the bustling 
and sympathizing physician—“<I thought the 
Danbys were little less than saints. As it is, I 
am ashamed of their company, and of my own 
doings also. I had no hand in the present trouble 
of the Burrills, though I must own that I am in 
some degree mixed up with it. Say to Paul, 
for I know not how to meet him now, that I 
hope the time will come when he can take me 
as his friend. What I can do,I will, toward 
repairing the mischief of the past.” 

In a year from that time, the dwellers in 
Guilford were knitted together once more in the 
bonds of neighborly kindness. John Burrill and 
his wife Lucy, a most happy couple, were living 
in a new cottage, half way between Carroll’s and 
the elder Burrill’s. The Danbys were never 
again heard of within the limits of the States ; 
the father and son having fled on the discovery 
of their treacherous plots. 
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man still more tightly, and his voice was deep | 
and full of emotion. | 
“Paul Burrill,” he said—“ Paul, you have 
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MARGARET. 
BY CLARA 


Crowned with a corenet of grace, 
Breaking in blushes o'er her face; 

Her brow se calm, and pure, and sweet, 
You long to worship at her feet. 


The azure flush of sommer skies 

Has lent its glory to her eves! 

Her hair has caught the rippling gold 
Around the sunset pillars rolled. 


Welestial goddesses might blush, 
From their ripe Paradisian flush, 
To see the tempting damask mouth 
Of this fair daughter of the south! 


She walks—a thing of shining light— 
¥n majesty on truth’s stern height; 
Her white robes round her silvery fair, 
A bath of Tyrian sweets the air! 


Children of poverty—the gnome! 

With spectre Want within each home— 
Rise up this priestess fair to bless, 
Whose hand relieves their wretchedness. 


The very brutes on pasture bills, 
Cooling beneath the beech tree’s stills, 
Turn loving eyes as she goes by, 

For water from the spring-well nigh. 


The milk-white kitten softly purs, 
Ané licks no other hand than hers ; 
His gentle paws he puts to rest 
Upon the velvet of her breast. 


The robins do not fear to sing 

Their lyries in ber grape-vine swing; 
The nightingale—bird of the stars! 
Chants boldly on her window bars! 


The winds are loth to toss her curls 
Rudely as those of other girls— 
And it does seem al) nature tries 
To gather favor in her eyes! 


A mote upon the shoreless sea 

Of life—she has rare smiles for me! 
She fills my heart! Cares I forget 
In thoughts of queenly Margaret! 
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A NIGHT IN THE STRAITS OF SUNDA. 
A FORECASTLE YARN. 


RY JAMES F. ALCORN. 


Sor Benton was the most inveterate yarn- 
spinner I ever met with—a sort of Munchausen ; 
such as are frequently met with aboard of long 
voyagers—men who despise all that portion of 
the seafaring fraternity who from choice or oth- 
er causes prefer the coasting trade, or short to 
long voyages. He and I were ship, and indeed 
watch-mates, on board the ship “ Wing of the 


Wind,” an East Indiaman, and night after night 
I and my watch-mates have sat spell-bound, all 
through the middle, or first watch, as the case 
might be, listening to the relation by him, of his 
hair-breadth adventures by flood and deck, one 
of which I will give my readers in his own words. 

“ Yes !” said he, in reply to a demand by one 
of the watch, “if he had ever encountered a pi- 
rate,” and as a preface to the yarn I am about to 
relate; “I’ve met more’n one 0’ the fellows 
since I’ve bin to sea, and fought ‘em, for that 
matter; but about the toughest fight I ever got 
mixed up with ’em in, was here away ’—(we 
were off the sand heads at the time)—“ a matter 
of some twenty-five, or maybe thirty year ago. 

“ Ye see, I’d bin cast away in a typhoon and 
got carried to Calcutta, where I an’ two or three 
o” my shipmates joined a vessel bound up to 
Canton for a cargo of silk and tea. 

“ The skipper as we shipped with didn’t have 
arag of a character among the shorefolks in 
Calcutta, some of whom represented him as a 
bloody pirate, or something worse, telling all 
manner 0’ yarns about him, and trying to pre- 
vent white men from joining the ship, or going 
in her. 

“But we stuck by. In fact I kinder tuck a 
fancy to the skipper, for he was young and look- 
ed like a darn good fellow, while the way he is- 
sued his orders an’ moved round the deck, 
proved him to be a prime sailor. We sailed, 
but hadn’t got clear o’ the river when it leaked 
out for’ad somehow, ’at there was twenty-eight 
thousand dollars in gold on board, stowed in the 
cabin. That ere made all hands kinder skeery, 
’cause ye see if sich a thing had got wind in 
Calcutta afore or after the ship sailed, she was 
sure to be attacked by pirates in the Straits, or 
afore she got there. There was plenty o’ the 
pesky critters afloat in these waters then, an’ they 
managed by some means to keep purty well 
posted consarning the amount 0’ money as each 
ship carried out 0” port. 

“Things went smoothly enough until we run 
nearly down to the Straits. We didn’t see 
nothing suspicious in the shape of vessels, nor 
nothing, until one afternoon, when we was ex- 
pecting to make Sumatra next day. "T'was get- 
ting along to eight bells, an’ the second mate was 
aloft, examining the sarvice on the main topgal- 
lant stay, where the foot of the royal had been 
chafing a spell, the batten having got off that 
day. All at once he sung out, ‘Sail ho!’ and 
afore the old man could ask, ‘where away,’ was 
coming down the backstays like lightning. 

“ I knowed there was something up, right off, 
an’ so I went aft, pretendin’ to lay up the main 
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brace, which was hove down on deck, but really 
wanting to hear what he said about the stranger. 

“*Why, Mr. Mosely,’ says the old man, 
‘what’s the matter? You look s’if you’d seen 
the sea sarpent.’ 

“* Matter enough, captain!’ says the second 
mate. ‘ That there sail’s the “ Pirate of Sunda.” 
If taint I’ll agree to go on short allowance of 
grog for a week.’ 

“*The Pirate of Sunda!’ said the skipper, 
seizing his glass from the beckets. ‘ How did he 
bear 

“Broad on the starboard bow, an’ stan’in 
athwart hawse of us,’ says the dicky ; whereupon 
the skipper mounted the main rigging, an’ set’tin 
himself on the topsail yard, begun to squint at 
the stranger. 

“ By the time I’d got the mainbrace laid up, 
the old man had made his mind up about the 
vessel, for he sung out: ‘Turn all hands up, 
Mr. Mosely, an’ get the stunsails out! Call the 
mate! Bear a hand! we must show that fellow 
a clean pair of heels.’ 

“ We had the stunsails out, an’ the gear rove, 
in less’n no time, when the. old man laid down 
from aloft, an’ tuk his station ’longside the wheel, 
while we rigged out the booms alow an’ aloft an’ 
I tell ye the way the old 


give her the muslin. 
ship ploughed the brine, was a caution to green 


horns. We had ’bout all the wind we wanted, 
and it soon begun to be purty evident we'd give 
the stranger the go-by if he didn’t wake up a bit. 
In less’n fifteen minutes arter we’d finished 
making sail we had him hull up off deck an’ 
bearing ’bout five an’ a half points on the bow, 
when we could see him keep away, and purty 
soon up went his stunsails. 

“* That’s your game, is it?’ says the skipper. 
“ Thank Heaven, two can play at it! Mr.Barnes,’ 
says he to the mate, ‘I guess you'd better have 
the guns all ready. By the way, that fellow 
moves; it seems he’s bound to furnish ws work 
for them.’ 

“* Ay, ay, sir!’ says the mate. ‘ He acts s’if 
a dose of cannister wouldn’t do any harm,’ an’ 
at it we went, clearin’ away the barkers—we had 
six on ’em—real beauties—and reeving of gun- 
tackle, an’ etcetera. 

“ By two bells we’d all ready—fires out and 
guns loaded to the muzzle, all ’cept one ; an’ that 
the old man had histed onto the poop, an’ load- 
ed with round shot, so as to have a lick at his 
spars, if he show’d ugly afore he got into short 
range, which he didn’t seem likely to do, judging 
by the way we crawled ahead of him. 

“We had him abeam an’ ’bout a mile off by 
the time we'd got through, when the skipper 
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said’s how we might get supper, an’ be all ready 
in case we was wanted, for, says he, * That’s the 
Pirate of Sunda, men, an’ no mistake; an’ we 
have to fight him sure, if we can’t outrun him.’ 

“Well ye see, that there information didn’t 
add much to our appetites nohow! I guess all 
hands didn’t eat enough—an’ there were forty of 
us, all told—to make a supper for ten longshore 
men a’ter they’d bin on a spree for a week. 
Howsomever, much or little, we hadn’t got 
through when the stranger fired a gun, an’ show- 
ed British buntin’. 

““*No ye don’t!’ says the old man, as soon’s 
he see’d her colors. ‘Show him the gridiron, 
Mr. Barnes! He can’t fool me with the “me- 
teor flag!” He might as well show the death’s 
head an’ cross bones at once !’ 

“*Perhaps he would it he could only get 
within short range,’ says the mate. ‘ Wouldn’t 
it be about as well to haul to, to starboard a 
couple of points? We'd hold a stronger breeze, 
and fetch him astarn sooner.’ 

*«« Yes, and aid him to shorten the distance be- 
tween us!’ says the skipper. ‘ No, no, Mr. 
Barnes! We have nothing to spare to starboard ; 
but I’ve half a mind to haul to for the main ; if 
it were not for the risk of being becalmed under 
the land, when we would have more than this 
fellow to deal with. Let her go as she is till 
dark, there’s no moon to-night, and see if I don’t 
double on him.’ 

“The old man went below then, leavin’ the 
mate in charge, while the second mate an’ stew- 
ard were busy overhauling the arms-chest and 
passin’ out pistols ready for use. He hadn’t bin 
gone more’n a minute, when bang went another 
gun on board the pirate, and a shot struck the 
water about a hundred yards astarn. That 
brought the old man up from below mighty 
quick, when he sung ont: 

“Tn starboard lower an’ topmast-stunsails ! 
We must get that fellow astarn or he’ll be taking 
the sticks out of us with that big gun.’ 

“V’ll tell you what, them stunsails come down 
by the run, an’ afore you could say Jack Robin- 
son, the yards were checked, an’ the old ship 
headin’ up E. 8S. E. We hadn’t got the stun- 
sails made up though, afore the pirate twig’ed the 
move, an’ sent a whole broadside after us, but it 
didn’t reach us by a longways. Then he tried 
his long gun, an’ hove a shot close alongside. 
He fired again as fast’s he could load, an’ put a 
round shot through our mainsail. A third time 
he was more fortunate, for he hit the mizzen top 
an’ stove one side of it all to pieces, while the 
shot passed on an’ lodged in the mainyard, "bout 
five feet from the slings. 
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“?T was lack for us it was almost dark, for if 
he had had light enough to kept us in view 
another half hour, he’d took some of the sticks 
out of us sure, but as it was, that shot was the 
only one as did any material damage, an’ he 
only fired a couple more, when it had got to be 
so dark he couldn’t see us nor we him. 

**T guess that fellow’s ’bout done for t’night,’ 
said the skipper, soon's we lost sight of the pi- 
rate. ‘He wont be likely to get another shot at 
us to-night, an’ if this wind only holds good, I’ll 
bet a big apple he wont in the morning.’ 

“Don’t ye think, the old man hadn’t more’n 
got the words said, when flap went the courses 
agin the masts; the wind had begun to die away. 
From that minute the breeze kept growin’ less 
an’ less, until ’bout six bells in the first watch, 
when it had died away "bout dead calm. My 
eye! Didn’t the old man swear alittle! We 
were in for it sure, an’ were ’bout makin’ our 
minds up to have our throats cut, when the skip- 
per, who was stan’in’ aft, lookin’ over the topsail, 
sung out: 

“* What in thunder! Where does that light 
come from? I told that confounded steward to 
ship them after dead-lights! Jump down, Mr. 
Barnes, an’ put that cabin lamp out! I shouldn’t 
wonder if we had some more o’ them round shot 
about our ears,’ an’ he bent down over the taff- 


rail to see where the light came trom. But he‘ 


hadn’t more’n done it, when he jumped back an’ 
says he: ‘ Mr. Barnes! drag that Ethio- 
pian up here! Lay aft here all hands!’ 

“ We mustered aft in less’n no time, when he 
sung cut, ‘ We’ve got a traitor amongst us, men! 
Just look over the stara !’ 

“ We did so, an’ I’m blowed if there warn’t a 
signal lantern, all lit up, an’ hanging under one 
of the starn winders. Made us mad as thunder, 
when we see it, an’ by the time the mate had 
hauled it in, we were ’bout ready to eat the stew- 
ard. He came on deck with the mate, an’ look- 
ed mighty blue he did when the old man asked 
him how that lantern come hangin’ out the starn 
winder. The darn’d nigger said he didn’t know; 
but ’twan’t no use. We all know’d he did it, 
an’ told him so ; so by-m’by he give in, an’ own- 
ed up as he did it for a signal to the pirates. 

“When the old man heard that it made him 
awfal ugly. He made a spring at the darkey, 
an’ catchin’ him by the throat, choked him till 
he'd almost killed him, an’ then he hove him on 
deck an’ jumped on him two or three times. 
Darn the fellow! I pitied him; but I knew he 
deserved it, so let him slide. 

“ When the old man left him he laid for dead, 
an’ we let him lay, for just then we heard the 


measured an’ muffled sound of oars nearly along- 
side. 

“«Jump to the guns, men!’ shouted the old 
man, an’ we did, while at the same instant a 
most infernal yell broke on the stillness of the 
night, an’ a minute after, one, two, three boats 
dashed into view in quick succession. They 
were crowded with men, an’ in less’n five min- 
utes were right alongside an’ fast to us, while 
their crews were clambering up the ship’s sides 
an’ over the rails in half dozens. One of them 
laid us aboard in the forechains, another at the 
main, an’ the third hooked on to the mizzen 
chains, where she was stove by the skipper as 
soon’s she touched, who darted a couple of cold 
shot into her, knocking a hole in her bottom 
quicker’n lightning, while hardly one of hercrew 
gained our deck but were cut down or tumbled 
overboard by the skipper and some eight or ten 
of our lads who had remained aft to receive 
them. 

“ We had our hands full for’'ad though. Jest 
as fast’s one o’ the rascals fell wounded or dead, 
half a dozen jumped into his tracks. from the 
rail, until they outnumbered us, an’ were driving 
us aft, inch by inch, when the capt’n an’ his 
gang, havin’ settled accounts with the crew of 
the stern boat, jumped down on the main deck 
to lend us a hand. 

“We had used our pistols with good effect at 
first, but they pressed us so hard, we’d no time 
to re-load ; so we had to trust to our cutlasses, 
at which they were more’n a match for us, an’ 
though we made a stand for a few minutes, after 
the old man joined us, we were again forced to 
give way an’ retreat. 

“Our men were falling every minute, an’ there 
was every prospect of havin’ all our throats cut, 
when the old man shouted—‘ Give way to star- 
board an’ port, men!’ an’ we did give way, when 
bang! the old man fired one of the guns, which 
he had Slewed round, an’ pointed right at the 
thickest of the pirates. That discharge mowod 
down more’n a dozen of ’em, and kinder raised 
our courage, so that we drove ’em for'ad almost 
to the foremast, where they rallied again, when 
the fight became fiercer than ever. In the mean- 
time the skipper had got another gun to bear on 
’em, but didn’t dare to fire it lest he’d kill as 
many of his own crew as of the pirates. 

“ We had to give way in turn, and were fall- 
ing back slowly on the maindeck, some one of 
our number being cut down momentarily, when 
the skipper sung out: ‘Avast the Marions!’ 
meaning our crew. ‘ Down, every man!’ but we 
couldn’t do it, so the old man jumped into the 
thickest of the fight himself, an’ was soon en- 
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hand to hand with the leader of the pirates. 
Just then I lost sight of him an’ got entangled 
with a fellow ’at I'd bin trying to get foul of for 
sometime. I had it in for him from the first. 
Ye see he hit me a thundering clip on the head, 
just as he jumped from the rail; almost laid me 
over. Iused to be considered some punkins 
with a cutlass, in the sarvice, an’ had come off 
first in every single-handed tussle that night, but 
I’m blessed if I hadn’t met my match at last. 
We cut away at each other sometime, but couldn’t 
get blood, when all at once he made a lunge at 
me, which I made an attempt to parry, when my 
foot slipped an’ I fell backward,expectin’ every in- 
stant to feel the pirate’s cutlass between my ribs. 
But I didn’t. Just as I fell the mate jumped in 
an’ took my place, an’ catching the fellow foul, 
pinked him quicker’n you could say beans. 

“When I got up I fouad the fight had kinder 
slacked on both sides, a good many of the 
survivors being too deeply intent on the issue of 
the fight between our old man and the leader of 
the pirates, to think of turther hostility for the 
time. They were both splendid swordsmen, an’ 
about as well matched for size an’ weight as they 
could be, while ine way their cutlasses twisted 
an’ twined ’round each other was a caution. 
First one give way an’ then the other, but neith- 
er could boast of any advantage for nearly ten 
minutes, when they separated by mutual consent, 
to regain breath. Their separation was the sig- 
nal for renewed contest between their supporters, 
which was commenced by our mate, who had 
trained the gun—before prepared by the skipper 
—to bear on our assailants, during the cessation 
of hostilities, an’ now fired it, annihilating nearly 
one third of our antagonists. 

“ The rest were speedily diiven for’ad, with the 
exception of their leader, who, on perceiving the 
havoc made by the discharge among his follow- 
ers, instantly returned to the fight, in which he 
was again met by the old man. One by one, 
they fell dead or wounded beneath our blows, 
until but few remained ; an’ they, afeared to lin- 
ger longer where death awaited them, jumped 
into their boats an’ shoved off, leaving their 
leader to our tender mercies. Him we soon se- 
cured, after he’d succeeded in wounding our cap’n 
severely. But we had scarcely made him a pris- 
oner when a cheer of defiance from the remnant 
of his followers, answered by one more distant, 
warned us of their return, with fresh forces. 

“T tell you what, lads! that answering cheer 
appalled with fear the hearts of all who heard it, 
for we were few an’ exhausted with the conflict, 
besides being encumbered with the dead an’ 
wounded of both parties, who lay in heaps on 
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our deck. On came the attacking party, while 
we re-loaded the guns an’ run ’em out, depress- 
ing their muazles to the lowest angle, hoping to 
be able to pour their contents into the approach- 
ing boats, ere they could gain a hold on the ship. 
But fortune favored us when least expected, for 
just as we heard the splash of their oars, a gentle 
breeze filled our sails, giving the ship steerage 
way ; when we sprang to the braces an’ in a few 
moments the old boat was going three knots 
through the water, with a gentle but freshening 
breeze on the quarter. 

“The way we cheered them wasn’t slow, I tell 
you, an’ had you heard the way them fellows 
swore an’ tuk on, you’d a thought we wouldn’t 
have met much mercy had they bin aboard. But 
they didn’t get aboard, for the breeze come up 
quick, and in less’n five minutes we were going 
good seven an’ a half, an’ leavin’ ’em astarn at 
no small rate. 

“We'd got one gun onto the quarter deck 
afore they boarded us, an’ that the mate now or- 
dered us to bowse aft to the topsail, when he 
fired a pistol in the direction of the boats, hop- 
ing they would return the compliment, an’ betray 
their exact whereabouts. The ruse succeeded to 
a charm, for they replied with a discharge of 
some fifteen or twenty shots, one of which killed 
the second mate on the spot, an’ another struck 
me on the arm, just below the elbow, an’ broke 
it. 

“ At the instant they fired the mate was glanc- 
ing along the gun; awaiting the flash of the ex- 
pected volley, to enable him to point the piece 
with some show of success. She was about 
right, an’ jumping one side he applied the match. 
It was a success judging by the yells an’ screech- 
ing which followed the report, an’ lasted for 
mor’n a minute, when it died away an’ all was 
silent as the grave, save the ripple of the sea an’ 
the rush of water under the ship’s bow and 
along her waist an’ counter. 

“ We got lanterns then an’ mustered aft, when 


we counted ten able to stand an’ go, myself in- 


cluded, twenty of our original number being 
missing. Of them we found fourteen killed an’ 
wounded, on deck, while of the pirates we count- 
ed sixty-eight dead an’ wounded, including their 
leader who lay bound hand an’ foot, an’ slightly 
wounded—besides a number of pieces of bodies 
—legs an’ arms, etc., which had bin blown to 
pieces by the two discharges. 

“ The deal an’ wounded of the pirates shared 
the fate of our dead shipmates, though we hove 
their bodies overboard with less regret than those 
of our gallant shipmates; while in the meantime 
our wounded, including the cap’n, were convey- 
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ed to the cabin an’ made as comfortable as cur 
means would admit. 

“ The pirate cap’n—as he afterwards proved to 
be—we placed in double irons, an’ then we had 
a drink all round on the head of our victory. 
"Twas daylight by that time, an’ we could see 
the pirate ship hove to an’ hull down to the 
west’ard, which relieved us of all further appre- 
hension concerning her, when we turned in, all 
hands save the mate, the man at the wheel an’ I; 
an’ I followed the other’s example as soon as Mr. 
Barnes had sot my broken arm an’ secured it. 

“ At eight bells the mate roused all hands out 


to wash decks an’ get breakfast, after which the 


skipper sent for us to go to his state-rroom. We 
went in a body, when he said a great sight bout 
our brave defence of the ship an’ our own lives, 
an’ so on, winding up with a request to see the 
pirate skipper. He was soon brought into the 
cabin, ironed as he was, an’ ushered into the 

presence of the cap’n, who asked him a sight 0’ 

questions, an’ among the rest what his name 

was. 

“* Wilbur!’ says the pirate, at which our 
skipper started partly upright in his berth, an’ 
says he kinder sudden, ‘ Wilbur, did you say ?” 

“*T did,’ says the pirate, kinder surprised. 

“* And you belong in 

“* What is itto you where I belong ?’ growled 
the pirate, with an angry scowl. 

“Mauch !’ groaned our cap’n. 

“* How so?” 

“* Answer my question, an’ I will answer 
yours,’ says the old man, eagerly. 

“*Humph! Well! it can do no harm if you 
do know,’ muttered the pirate, adding aloud: 
‘ You belong in the United States ” 

“*Yes! I belong to Boston. But what has 
this to do with the answer to my question, un- 
less indeed, you—’ 

“ « Belong there,’ said the pirate, interrupting 
him. ‘ Yes! Boston city is my native place ;’ 
an’ his head sunk .on his breast, while he drew 
his hand hastily across his eyes. 

“*Boston’s your native place, you say? an’ 
your first name is —’ 

“* Henry!’ said the pirate, sadly. _ 

. .“*¥es! Ithought so! Look up! My name 
is Wilbur. Alas! am I so changed that you 
cannot recognize me? Take off his irons, Mr. 
Barnes, an’ leave us !’ 

“The mate hastily unlocked the handcuffs, 
while their wearer, gazing amazed at our skip- 
per, muttered : 

“You a Wilbur, an’ born in Boston! Who 
are you? Speak, in Heaven’s name, an’ tell me 
that my hand has not been raised against —’ 
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“*Your brether George!’ said the old man, 
interrupting him, an’ the next instant they were 
clasped in each other’s arms. 

“We stole out 0’ the state-room quietly an’ 
left ’em together, but ’twant long afore the pirate 
come outan’ called the mate, an’ they went into 
the cabin together, where they stayed a long time, 
when the mate come out an’ told us a long yarn 
*bout how he’d come to be a pirate an’ all that, 
an’ wanted to know if we’d give him up to be 
hang when we got to Batavia, or give hima 
chance to lead a different life ? 

“Darn my buttons if I could say hang him, 
when I had heard his history; nor could a sin- 
gle one of my shipmates; so we said, ‘let him 
live !’ an’ so said the mate, an’ we were glad of 
it when we found out what a good fellow he was, 
even if he was a pirate.” 

“But you haint told us how he come to be a 
pirate, Sol,” said one of the watch, who believed 
Sol’s yarn to be ended. 

“No more I aint!” rejoined my messmate, 
adding, “‘ but I guess ’taint too late yet.” 

‘¢ Ye see, he run away from home to avoid a 
licking, which his governor had promised him. 
He was but a boy then an’ couldn’t do much to 
git his own living, so he shipped to go to sea in 
a whaleman, an’ did go. Whaling didn’t agree 
with him, so he an’ three or four green horns 
took it into their heads to desert the ship, which 
they did in the South Pacific, expectin’ to get 
away from the island they had taken refuge on 
almost any time. But they were mistaken. 
They had to stay there a matter of three year 
afore they got the first chance to leave, an’ when 
they did it was in a whaleman, from which they 
run away on the coast of China, somewhere up 
above Whampoa, to which they were carried by 
a tradin’ junk as picked ’em up, when about 
half starved. 

“At Whampoa they joined an English ship 
bound to London, but their usual luck followed 
them, for she was run into in the night, an’ sunk 
just outside the Straits of Sunda, by a pirate, 
who saved most all the crew, but compelled them 
to turn pirates. 

“That’s how he got among them, an’ being 
kinder smart an’ intelligent, he soon got pro- 
moted until they made him cap’n, ’bout two year 
afore we fell in with him. 

“T see’d him once since. *Twas in New York, 
*bout eight or ten year ago. He knew me an’ 
hailed me, an’ made me go to the hotel with him, 
where we talked over old times—for he an’ I had 
got to be regular chums afore our ship left Bata- 
via, where we had to put in for a crew after the 


fight. 
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THE LEGEND OF ENSSENTHAL 


DY ELIZABETH BOVTON. 

Lonely in the silent valley 
Stands a convent’s ruined wall, 

Where once rose the lofty turrets 
Of monastic Enssentha). 


Enssenthal, whose abbot hoary 
Once a princely name had worn, 
And o’er Palestine bis banner 
In the holy wars had borne. 


‘Till of fame and life grown weary, 
He had sought the cloister’s shade, 

For a cow! and cassock bartered 
Plume and helmet, mai! and blade. 


Left his vassals to another, 
To another left his hall, 

And with his overflowing coffers 
Enriched monastic Enasenthal. 


Here too kings had brought their offerings, 
Penance gold to Mary’s shrine, 

Pearls from ‘neath the waves of ocean, 
Gems from distant India’s mine. 


Till the priceless treasures hiddeh 
By the monk-knights of the vale, 
Deemed to wondering ears that heard i 
Like some o’erwrought fairy tale. 


But no treasure half so cher'-hed, 
Shrine of mint or relic old, 

As the chapel’s deep-toned organ, 
Formed of massive, burnished gold. 


When the morning anthem sounded, 
Or the vesper hymn was sung, 
Floating o’er the quiet valley 
Its melodious measures rang; 


Till the pausing traveller listened, 
All his senses held jn thrall, 

By the solemn music pealing 
From monastic Enssentha). 


Fame, the gray old convent’s story, 
Tore to many a distant shore , 

Till were heard its organ’s praises 
Where remotest billows roar. 


Long within their peaceful cloister 
Had the gray-robed friars old 

Told their beads and masses chanted 
For the parting sinner’s soul— 


When bold Rudolph, outlawed chieftain, 
Led his sacrilegious band, 

To despoil the churches’ treasures, 
And lay waste with sword and brand. 


¥ain the holy men’s endeavors 
The grim warriors to oppose, 

And o'er Enssenthal's proud turrets 
Waved the banner of her foes. 


But ere rose that impious banner 
At the holy altar’s side, 

By stern Rudolph’s cruel falehton 
Had the gray-haired abbot died. 


And to where within the valley 
Spread a morass dark and wide, 


Bore the priests the golden organ, 
And sunk it in the turbid.tide. 


Lonely in the silent valley 

Stands the convent’s ruined wal), 
Rut not one of all its dwellers 

Ere again saw Evssenthal. 


Far in distant regions scattered, 
Houseless wanderers, one by one 
Died the monk-knights of the valley, 

Poor and friendiess, sad and lone. 


But when seven years are numbered, 
Rising from its marshy tomb, 
Sounds the golden organ’s music 
On the solemn midnight’s gloom. 


Now its low melodious breathings 
Softly float upon the gale, 
Now to mighty billows swelling 
"Peal its tones along the vale. 


Then the peasants in the valley 
Pallid grew with fear and dread, 

For they know the vale is peopled 
With the spirits of the dead ; 


And that through departing ages 
Still responsive to their call, 

Is the long Jost golden organ 
Of monastic Bossenthal. 


MISS VERNE’S DOG. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

Rover! That was the name they gave me, 
while I was only a wee bit of a doggie, scarcely 
able to waddle about on my little, weak, un- 
manageable legs, Rover! And I learned to 
run at the call, to bark and frisk and gambol, to 
testify in my faint deg-fashion, the gratitude 1 
felt. Rover! Ah, was-that name prophetic of 
the destiny which awaited me? Is it possible 
that those who bestowed it upon me foresaw the 
wandering, homeless life I was to lead so long? 
Did they know the yearnings of my puppyhood 
for something above the ordinary attainments of 
common puppies? Did they anticipate the 
struggles and privations of my dog-existence 
in the years ahead—years, whem my heart pined 
for the music of a kmdly human voice, when 
my head ached to feel the stroking of a caressing 
human hand, and my whole soul sickened in its 
utter destitution, longing for the shelter of a 
kennel and the smell of a marrow-bone ? 

I was an eccentric dog. Even from my in- 
fancy I was given to the expression of thoughts 
and feelings which made me the laughing-stock 
of many of my friends, and an object. of re- 
proach among the rest. Even my mother failed 
fully to appreciate the character and disposition 
of her son. Naturally affectionate, sensitive and 
proud, I grew haughty and reserved, even among 
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the members of my own family; se much so 
that my little brother and sister learned to shun 
me with feelings that were a strange mixture of 
indifference, awe and disdain ; or, if they no- 
ticed me at all, it was with low growls of dis- 
approval that made me shrink back timidly into 
the shadow of my own melancholy nature. 

But the aspirations of my soul were not so 
easily to be destroyed. I despised the aimless, 
useless lives of my fellow-dogs. My hopes had 
gone out into the future, and outlived for me a 
career of honor and influence. I saw how I 
could benefit the world, and reflect immortality 
upon my race. I scorned to lead a lite of idle- 
ness and dependence. I determined to be known 
throughout the land as a dog of sagacity, wis- 
dom, courage and brilliant achievements. I had 
talents such as few dogs possessed; tact and 
forethought that would have made the fortune of 
a bolder puppy ; ambition as noble as ever an- 
imated a canine breast. I knew my advantages, 
and vowed, luck prospering me, I would be no 
ordinary cur. Alas! how meagre is the result 
of my struggle in comparison with what I 
dreamed in those golden days of my youth! 
The very first grand effort of my life was a fail- 
ure—a miserable, miserable failure. 

I had heard time and time again of dogs, no 
older or braver than myself, who by one, bold, 
adventurous stroke had made themselves names, 
friends and positions in the world—of dogs; 
who had rescued children from watery graves or 
burning flames, and been embalmed forever 
after in grateful memories—canonized as saints 
in the temples of human affection ; of dogs who 
had dug up freezing travellers from the snow, 
and guided them through storm and wind to 
hospitable doors; of dogs who had defended 
their master’s treasures with their lives, dying 
as dogs should, fighting at their posts; of dogs 
who had sentinelled sleeping garrisons in hours 
of danger; of dogs who had carried tender bil- 
let-doux for distracted lovers ; dogs of all races, 
colors and conditions. I had heard of such 
dogs, I say, and in the language of Alexander 
Smith, “ my heart was burning to be one of 

those.” 

That very ambition was the leading-star of 
my destiny—the nucleus about which gathered 
all my hopes and plans. While my mates fay 
lazily basking in the sun, or coiled up languidly 
on the kitchen hearth-rug, with no higher incen- 
tive to exertion than hunger or cold, and no 
worthier employment than occasionally wagging 
their tails, or snapping their jaws at the malicious 
flies which crawled over their noses and buzzed 
in their ears, I was slowly collecting the rudi- 
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ments of an education destined to exert a salu- 
tary influence on all my after life. 

My first attempt at usefulness I shall never 
forget. I had stolen into the nursery, a’ “racted 
by the fresh, sweet smell of a cup of warm milk, 
which I saw the mafd carrying in. She set it 
down on the hearth, and when her back was 
turned, I drank it. Who blames me? Then I 
went and crouched down by the cradle, where 
my master’s rosy-cheeked little babe was lying 
asleep. I had a vague impression that she was 
in danger—that I should soon have an oppor. 
tunity of displaying my abilities as a protector 
and guardian of innocence. How ineffaceably 
the events of that morning are stereotyped upon 
my memory! I remember even the position and 
looks of the room—the soft, bright glow of the 
carpet, the long sweep of the snowy curtains, the 
pretty disorder of playthings on the floor, the 
empty milk-cup by the hearth, the cradle, with 
baby’s embroidered drapery of flannel and thibet 
falling over the sides, and baby’s own, sweet in- 
nocent face crushing the plump, white pillows. 
The long windows reached nearly to the floor, 
and through them I could see the flushing bloom 
and emerald verdure of early June. With all 
my other niceties of character, I was an ardent 
admirer of beauty and nature—a cur most poeti- 
cally inclined, and so the landscape was not lost 
upon me. 

While I lay there, dividing my attention be- 
tween the outer world and my lovely charge, 
feeling abundantly self-satisfied, and occasion- 
ally, in spite of my persevering endeavors at 
vigilance, blinking my eyes under the soporific 
influence of the milk I had drank, I was sudden- 
ly startled out of my drowsiness in a way which 
realized my most terrible fears. Coming up the 
road towards my master’s house was—merciful 
powers !—what I have since learned to desig- 
nate by the name of cow! Such a ferocious 
looking creature may it never be my horror to 
see again! Her large eyes, brown and glitter 
ing, struck a quick terrorto my heart. Her 
long tail lashed her sides, and her fierce looking 
horns shot upward from her head like tapering 
daggers of white ivory. My first thought was 
one of flight—my first impulse was to save my- 
self and leave others to their fate. But one 
glance at the fair, unconscious face of that slum- 
bering babe, roused into action the nobler ele- 
ments of my dog-hood. That moment trans- 
formed me from a puppy to a dog. That mo- 
ment the importance of my life to the world 
flashed over me like a current of electric fire. 
On the instant I was calm, self-possessed, cour- 
ageous, determined. I had a duty to perform. 
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Should I shrink from it like acoward? Should 
I muster my forces, dash like a true warrior to 
the combat, and hurl the monster from his path, 
or should I sneak fearfully away, without one 
effort to snatch my master, my master’s house, 
and my master’s children from the open jaws of 
death, to wander forever after through the world, 
a dishonored, self-despising cur? Ye gods! 
what a torrent of valorous resolution surged 
through my veins, and heated my slow pulses 
into throbs of fire! I sprang forward, I pricked 
up my ears, I darted under a chair, I wagged 
my tail, and, the stars be praised—I barked! 
Bow, wow, wow! Yelp, yelp, yelp, ki, yi, yi! 
To my astonishment and rage, the creature did 
not notice me. I thought it was because she 
could not see her foe, and so, I darted from my 
concealment, and mounted a table which stood 
beside the window, straining my throat to its 
utmost barking capacity. My luckless tail hit a 
costly vase that belonged to my mistress, knocked 
it to the floor, and shivered it to atoms. But 
what were vases in that hour of mortal danger ? 
Echo answers—what ? 

Alas, that I must record the mortifying ex- 
periences of the next half hour! Alas, that I 
must confess that though I barked, and growled, 
and snarled, the cow moved not from her way, 
but stood chewing her quid, majestic and un- 
appalled—my valor influencing her no more than 
moonshine stirs a rock! Alas, that I must add 
also, that instead of frightening the cow, I waked 
the baby ; that when I saw what I had done, I 
jumped into the cradle in the vain hope of sooth- 
ing her back to slumber, frolicking about, frisk- 
ing my tail, kissing her eyes, nose, mouth, fore- 
head, cheeks and chin; that she did not under- 
stand my kindness, and instead of receiving my 
caresses in the spirit in which they were given, 
squalled with all the might of her little lungs ; 
that the nurse came in angry and fierce, and 
beat me from the room, calling to her mistress 
as she did so, that “that little black pup had 
drank up the milk, broken the white vase, and 
waked the baby.” Pup/—indeed, I could have 
strangled her! 

That night I found myself with a stone about 
my neck, sinking slowly in the treacherous 
waters of the river that ran past my master’s 
garden. That same master’s hand had fastened 
the cruel weight to my innocent throat—that 
same thankless master’s arm hurled me, strug- 
gling and panting, into the hungry waves. O, 
the black ingratitude, the murderous baseness, 
the cowardly blood-thirstiness of that deed! But 
T was not to die thus ignobly. Just as I had 
bidden a last, despairing farewell to the beauti- 


ful earth ; while I was yet waving with my tail a 
frantic adieu to the green hills, the stately trees, 
and the star-sown sky, I felt the cord loosen 
about my throat. The stone fell with a bub- 
bling sound through the translucent waves, and 
I—O, joy, hope, ecstasy—rose to the surface, and 
with a few struggling strokes of my light paws, 
gained the shore. 

What did I do then? Did I kneel down 
under the listening heavens, and take an oath of 
vengeance? No,no,no! At first, there were 
dark thoughts in my mind. I swore revenge. 
I vowed to run mad, and slay my enemies with 
hydrophobia. I barked my rage in the white 
face of the moon, and whined my pitiful story 
to the stars. But at last, the feverish tumult in 
my breast subsided. The quieting influence of 
the evening stole over me, and moved my soul 
to magnanimity. I forgave those who had 
wronged me, and before the morning broke redly 
from the gray arms of the east, I was at peace 
with my own heart and all the world. 

My heart fails me when I attempt to describe 
the events of the next few months. Homeless, 
friendless, masterless, not daring to return to my 
old shelter—a wanderer in the great, wide world, 
I wa. triven from this door and from that, kicked, 
cuffed and beaten, until at last, in my wretched- 
ness, I wished that fate had been less cruelly 
kind—that the cold waters had closed over my 
defenceless head and weary heart. 

One morning, faint and dizzy with hunger 
and pain, I lay down in the tall grass that skirt- 
ed the edge of a farmer’s dooryard, resolving to 
perish there, without another effort for my own 
benefit or the world’s advancment. My breath 
came in labored gasps, and a strange numbness 
crept through all my limbs, and I hailed with a 
sort of despairing rapture, the thought that death 
was near. 

But again was I doomed to disappointment. 
A sharp cry of pain and terror by my side 
startled me to my feet. I turned to see a huge, 
speckled cat darting away with a timid, trem- 
bling, little chicken struggling between her teeth. 
Indignation gave me new life and strength. It 
was the work of an instant to bound forward, 
and grapple with the invader. There was a few 
moments’ desperate contention — howling, spit- 
ting, growling, scratching, barking and biting, 
and then, with a yell of rage and pain, my van- 
quished enemy fled across the field. I was vic- 
torious, but my victory was dearly bought. 
With a bloody nose, a swollen eye, and a bitten 
leg, I staggered backward, and fell half sense- 
less to the ground. The chicken I had rescued 
stole timidly to my side, and with a face palo 
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from recent fright, begged for the privilege of 
fanning me with her brown wings. She seemed 
an angel to me at that moment, and looking into 
her lustrous hazel eyes, lifted shyly to mine with 
a glance of unutterable gratitude ; watching the 
graceful curve of her slender neck, and listening 
to the tripping music of her light feet, as she 
glided about me softly and tenderly as a mother 
could have done, I felt a new emotion creeping 
into my world-wearied heart—an emotion sweet 
and blissful, as it was new and strange. 

Ah, reader, you will anticipate me, I am sure. 
It will not need what I am abont to add, to con- 
vince you that this was a case of love at first 
sight. Yet hear my confession. Before an hour 
had passed in her gentle presence, I knew I loved 
that beautiful chicken better than I loved my 
life. That knowledge brought with it a new 
fear, an agonizing doubt. Was it possible that 
she could reciprocate that affection? I wasa 
poor, plain, unhappy little cur, without fortune, 
friends or social position. She was young, 
beautiful, the brightest ornament of her family, 
the pride and hope of a fond mother. And yet, 
I loved her—TI told her so, with the desperation 
of one who cannot bear doubt or suspense—who 
would rather face a terrible certainty, than in- 
dulge a vain hope. Imagine my rapture, when 
she drooped her bashful head, and told me that 
from the first moment of our meeting, she had 
been favorably impressed with my appearance, 
and that admiration coupled with gratitude had 
deepened into love. 

Our plans were soon made. All my old am- 
bition came back to me. My beautiful Biddy 
should never blush in acknowledging the one of 
her choice. She should not only love me, she 
should be proud of me. And so I tore myself 


away from her sweet presence, and went out into 
the great world inspired with fresh hope and 
courage. She never should know the degrada- 
tion of poverty, I said. Not till I had won my- 
self a home, a name, an honorable position 
among dogs, would I return to claim her. 


Q, the weary, weary struggle of the next 
twelve months! Many times was I tempted to 
give up allhope. But fortune smiled on my im- 
portunities at last. I found a master in the 
streets of a great city, where I had been wander- 
ing for months. He took me home, I was faith- 
ful to him and his interests, and he kept me. 
For more than a year I served him zealously. 
At the end of that time I was in possession of 
a nice kennel, a soft blanket, and a brass collar. 
There was nothing to hinder me from going for 
my Biddy. 1 had a home, friends, fame, and a 
true heart. What more could she expect ? 


Well, I went. I found the very coop from 
which she had ventured, when the hungry cat 
pounced upon her. A weechicken that was the 
miniature of her as I first saw her, peeped, and 
ran from me as I approached. I went up softly 
to the coop, and peered through the bars. 0, 
sight for a fond, trusting heart! There she sat, 
—my Biddy, a matron—with thirteen children 
around her! My brain reeled. My heart seemed 
bursting from my bosom. I called her name in 
accents of reproach. She flew towards me, her 
face distorted with rage. She picked me in my 
eyes, on my nose —the eyes and nose that had 
once bled for her! O, woe! O, anguish! O 
treachery unparalleled ! 

I went away a sadder and a wiser dog. Life 
had no more charms for me. I loathed the 
whole female sex. I railed against them for per- 
fidy and falsehood. But I went not again to my 
home. I had no heart to cross its desolate 
threshold, when the hope that glorified it had 
burned to ashes. 

I have little more to add. Life since then has 
been a continuation of disappointments and dis- 
asters. Ihave a mistress now—a plain, poor, 
old maid, who tredts me kindly enough, and 
whose hospitable roof I should delight to call 
my shelter, but for a rival I have in her affections 
—a huge, speckled cat, who purrs in her lap, and 
lies unreproved among her papers—the very cat, 
in fact, from whose claws I reseued Biddy years 
ago. I wish Ihad lethim eat her. I think that 
he remembers me, for his eyes glitter and he 
humps his back savagely every time I venture 
near him. 

Last night I told my mistress my story through 
my eyes, and she offered to become my amanu- 
ensis, and write it out for you, dear Mr. Ballou. 


And she said, taking my head between her hands, 
that in her life-time she had seen men like me; 
little men, who barked at great reforms, as I 
barked at the cow ; men who were always taking 
themselves for bull-dogs, when in reality they 
were very little curs — men, who, if one woman 


refused them, would snarl at the whole sex forever 
after. I don’t know what she meant—do you? 


To those of d tic peace, which pure 
religion created and adorned, the thoughts of the 
youngest member of the family will cling in after 
years; they will become a kind of hallowed 
ground in his memory ; they will exert a restrain- 
ing and sanctifying power; and thus we may ex- 
pect to see the promise fulfilled: ‘ Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.”— Vermilye. 


The generous heart 
Should scorn a pleasure which gives others pain. 
Tuomson. 
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STANZAS—YOUNG HOPE. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Young Hope is like the brilliant gem, or sweetest-scented 
flower ; 

"Tis known but once, may last for years, or droop within 
the hour; 

But be its reign or long, or short, the heart that feels 
its*glow, 

Will ne'er forget in summer’s bloom, or winter’s frost and 
snow. 


Young Hope! we hail thy magic power, so fervent and #0 
pure, 


» ‘The holy, sainted dream of life, bright rainbow to allure ; 


And though the dream, the rainbow fade, and fainter 
still are seen, 
While being is, young Hope’s first charm will rise up 


Who tread on fancy’s fairy ground, and breathe of fancy’s 


air; 

Time, for awhile, may break the spell, the world’s cares 
intervene— 

Memory calls back young Hope's sweet smile, like angel 
visits seen. 


Till nature’s laws, eternal, change, young Hope’s own 
vivid star, 

On high will shine pre-eminent, its rays shoot near and 
far, 

Gilding life’s happiest morning with a light before un- 
known— 

Lingering, last star of evening’s sky, when all the rest 
are gone! 


VALET FOR A DAY: 
—OR,— 
A BLOW IN THE DARK. 


BY NED ANDERTON. 


Ix one of the streets of the Faubourg ——, 


there stood, during the Regency, a noble old 
mansion frowning down upon the enclosed court- 
yard, the residence of the Marquise de Coran- 
deuil, a young and lovely widow, whom an at- 
tachment on the part of the late eccentric mar- 
quis had raised from superintending the affairs 
of his household, to the guardianship of himself 
and gouty foot, until the period of his decease, 
two years prior to the commencement of this 
sketch. 


Her low birth being now obliterated by the 
rank and title conferred on her by the marquis, 
it is not to be supposed that so much wit, youth, 


and beauty lacked suitors. But the lady having ‘ 


served so tedious a bondage to attain to her pres- 

ent position, was in no haste whatever, to relin- 

quish this easy life of uncontrolled liberty for a 

new servitude, and remorselessly condemned all 
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aspiring suitors to despair, One only persevered, 
despite the impatient disgust manifested toward 
him ; this was the nephew of her husband, Baron 
de Sergy, an old, gray-headed fop, who sfill af- 
fected the graces and gallantries which sat idly 
enough upon his wrinkled face and meagre form. 

It was at the marquise that the chief battery 
of -his fancied fascinations was brought to bear. 
A degree of affection for herself, and a still 
larger one for the fortune his uncle had left her, 
and to which the baron had always supposed 
himself heir presumptive, were the mingled sen- 
timents that induced his suit, somewhat unequal- 
ly it is to be feared, since, although he would 
doubtless have accepted with edifying resigna- 
tion the fortune without the marquise, it is by no 
means so well established a fact that he would 
have received with like rapture the marquise 
without the fortune. 

Into an elegant apartment of the Hotel de Co- 
randeuil, the baron one fine morning found his 
way, followed by sand the confidential servant 
of the marquise. 

« Has valet waited en me this morning?” 
inquired the gentleman. 

“ Yes, monsieur—he is now in the ante-room.” 

“Ts the marquise yet visible ?” 

“Madame is in the conservatory,” replied 
Nicol, bowing. 

“ Very well—I will go to her. Tell the valet 
to remain bere till I return.” 

And so saying he sauntered off by a door at 
the right hand, which was scarcely closed after 
him, when one opposite opened, and a fine tall 


fellow in livery appeared. 
“ Was that the 


you ?” he inquired of Nicol. 

“Tt was; and he desires you 

“Tn this room ?” 

“ Those were his orders,” replied Nicol, ul. 
ting the apartment. 

Orders repeated the valet musingly when 
left alone. ‘‘ That word has a decidedly unpleas- 
ant sound, but I must not forget the character I 
represent. My pride must go in livery also, or 
else I must pocket it which amounts to the same 
thing in the end.” 

Here in the course of his perambulatory solil- 
oquy, our philpsopher stopped short before a 
large mirror. A dubious expression crossed his 
countenance, and he resumed his walk at a more 
rapid pace, spitefully kicking whatever object he 
encountered while he continued with some heat : 

‘No one would suspect me in this garb, to be 
sure! And nowI hope I’m gafe—to be recog- _ 
nized as the Chevalier St. Real would be slight- 


ly &wkward at this present juncture, as the Bas- 


| 


tile might petition for the immediate honor of 
supplying me with lodgings. What an awkward 
‘affair was that adventure at Mousseaux last 
night! The regent, not satisfied with giving 
his guésts a fete in his park by torchlight, with 

j that elegant discrimination for which he is so re- 

y + nowned, must needs order the lights to be extin- 
a guished, and Tike that,” here he vigorously 

q snapped his fingers, “we were all in the most 
a “Of course I started for the outlet, but in that 
q process stumbled over somebody’s foot—just my 
infernal luck ! and hearing a most energetic oath 
‘explode at the same moment, I naturally con- 
cluded it was aman. Expecting a blow would 


bo follow, I took time by the forelock and struck 
@ out lustily at random, and instantly heard a mu- 
A sical shriek, plaintive as adove. Good heavens ! 

a A woman had received the blow! 
r “ Having a natural repugnance to fainting fits 
4 and hysterics, I fled, but not before I heard the 
- exclamation behind me—‘ Madame Perabere is 


ill.’ It was then the favorite of the regent whom 
Thad strack! Hang Mousseaux, I say! Hang 
darkness! Hang the regent! But take care, or 
q it is I that will hang! 
4 “ Well, here was a pretty dilemma. Possibly 
. she had recognized my voice, and unfortunately 
_ her temper is not always characterized by spring- 
q like gentleness. I could devise no better expe- 
dient than to don this disguise, write a letter of 
recommendation of myself under the cognomen 
of Francois, my own valet, and apply to the 
4 Baron de Sergy for a situation, who by an un- 
g expected stroke of good fortune does not know 
3 


me personally. But here he comes—now I must 
lobdk livery as well as wear it.” 

“Well,” said the baron, as hé entered, “are 
you the person who wrote to me ?” 

“T am, monsieur,” replied the seeming valet. 

“On account of your late employer, whom I 
4 am acquainted with by reputation, I should like 
: to retain you. But as there are at present no va- 
4 cancies in my establishment, I have spoken to 
‘my aunt, the Marquise de Corandeuil, who, 
iy learning that you were recommended by the 
q Chevalier St. Real, consents to receive you.” 

q “Much obliged to her, I’m sure!” muttered 

q our hero. Then addressing the baron, 

q quired if she knew his late master. 

a “TI cannot tell you. But one thing you will 
: please obsérve, you owe this situation entirely to. 

my influence.” 

“Monsieur le Baron, I am the soul of grati- 
tude,” replied St. Real, with an obsequious bow. 
- “Very well, that we shall see; I am now 
about to confide to your discretion a matter, 


he in- 
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which I trust you will not betray having receiy- 
ed. Some years since, my uncle, the marquis, 
who was a most eccentric animal, had in his ser. 
vice a youthful and charming housekeeper, who 
was remarkably skilfal in compounding ices and 
jellies. My worthy relative being a fool as well 
as an epicure, took it into his wise head one day 
to marry this pretty goddess of the culinary de- 
partment.” 

“T perceive—by the laws of action and reae- 
tion her ices kindled a flame in his bosom.” 

“Just so. The result of this ridiculous union 
was, that my expectations went to the dogs, 


where it seemed highly probable I should follow, 


having nearly exhausted cash and credit. To 
speak plainly, the marquis, instead of leaving 
me his fortune, at his decease two years ago, had 
the very bad taste to settle it all on madame.” 

“Shameful in the extreme—what reckless dis- 
regard of your feelings, monsieur.”’ 

“True—but the old gentleman never did pos- 
sess any regard for the comfort of others. How- 
ever, to repair his blunder, and set matters ia 
their true position, I propose to marry the mar- 
quise, who is still sufficiently captivating to pre- 
clude the idea of a sacrifice.” 

Here the baron surveyed himeelf in the mirror 
with the utmost complacency. 

“ What, monsieur, marry your aunt?” inquir- 
ed St. Real, slightly surprised. 

“ Precisely so.” 

“ ¥ou have my full consent.” 

“ Doubtless—but unfortunately it is her’s that 
and to obtain it require your assist 
ance,” 

“« Whatever is possible of performance in my 
humble capacity, M. le Baron may command.” 

“To commence then, I mu@@ inform you that 
she hates the very sight of me.” 

“She is evidently a woman of taste!” ejacu- 
lated St. Real, mentally. 

“ But I imagine if } place a faithful fellow like 
you about her, and continually harp upon my 
perfections, and abuse all others im a masterly 
fashion, much may be done in time, to dissipate 
her coldness. Do you understand my meaning?” 

“O, perfectly! I am tocombine the functions 
of a servant with the avocation of @ spy; losing 
meanwhile no opportunity of knocking every- 
body else down, and bolstering you up?” 

“ Your aptitude enchants me. Accept this as 
,® guarantee of my appreciation.” 

“Thanks, mohsieur,” said St. Real, pocketing 
the bribe; “I entirely enter into your feelings. 
You seek @ subtle, cunning, ingenious knave.” 

“Exactly. I rely implicitly on you in this 
noble warfare.” 
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* You overwhelm me with honor,” replied he 
of the livery, bowing humbly. 

“That’s a good Francois; and don’t forget 
that as knowledge is power, and by all means 
commendable, there can be no possible harm in 
applying your ears to the doors, and your eyes to 
the letters—all in a quiet way, of course.” 

“I comprehend, monsieur—for instance,” so 
saying he motioned as if rounding a note to peep 
at the contents, ‘“ Although not educated,” he 
continued, “I am enough a man of letters for 
that. Theoldscamp!” The latter ejaculation 
was rather less audible. 

“ Your cleverness quite astonishes me. (Why, 
the rogue will be invaluable in this enterprise! 
I'll secure him fast.) So highly do I esteem 
your discrimination,” he resumed, aloud, “ that 
here’s a further proof of my favor.” 

“©, monsieur!” exclaimed St. Real, with af- 
fected thodesty, holding his hands behind him. 

“Pooh! pooh! my fine fellow,” cried the 
baron, as he laughingly foreed a louis into the 
apparently reluctant hands, which by a sudden 
turn of their owner seemed to present themselves 
accidentally. “But hush! Here comes the 
marquise. Leave me, Francois, while I speak to 
her of you.” 

“ Ah, baron,” muttered the chevalier, as De 
Sergy advanced to meet the lady, “if you could 
bat know the blunder you are making.” 

At this moment the marquise entered, and 
taking no notice whatever of the baron, who fol- 
lowed with an inquiring air, began pacing the 


_ room in a state of evident disturbance. 


“T would give half my fortune,” she exclaim- 
ed, apparently to herself, ‘‘ to know who it was—” 

“Who who was, I wonder?’ muttered the 
baron. 

“Each time I think of it I feel as though I 
eould scarcely breathe. Mousseax was always 
my paradise, and after the lights were extinguish- 
ed by the regent’s orders, I received two declara- 
tions, four kisses, and—yes—a blow !” 

“What a deuce of a temper she is in, to be 
sure !” soliloquized her wondering suitor. 

“To be sure the declarations and kisses were 


“all well enough, but that blow—” 


“Dearest aunt !”’ said the baron, coming to 
her side. 

“O, here you are again. What a bore it is 
to have a nephew antiquated enough to pass for 
one’s grandfather.” 

“ Captivating aunt!” exclaimed the individual 
thus complimented, drawing his features into 
grotesque shape by an effort at a distorted smile. 
_ “Captivating fiddlesticks!” retorted the lady. 
“Don’t make such frightful grimaces I beg you. 


It increases your resemblance to the monkey 
tribe. A smile on your face reminds me of a 
butterfly on a nutmeg grater.” 

“T can’t see the simile,” mused the discomfit- 
ed swain ; then recovering himself, he resumed : 

“Charming, incomparable aunt !—O, that I 
could add wife. @ Wish to speak with you of the 
new valet.” 

“ Where is he ¢” 

“Tn the ante-room, dearest aunt.” 

“Bid him come hither. That horrid old man 
will cause me wrinkles before I’m thirty,” she 
impatiently exclaimed, as the baron advanc- 
ed to the room adjoining, and beckoned to 
St. Real. “He irritates me beyond endur- 
ance. Well,” she said, as the chevalier advanc- 
ed, then suddenly starting with a faint cry, look- 
ed eagerly at the pretended valet. 

“ What is the matter, sweetest aunt?” tender- 
ly questioned the baron. 

“Nothing, nothing—I merely fancied I had 
seen the man before,” leaning back in her chair. 

“How absurd!’ she whispered, “beside, the 
other was much more slender.” Then turning 
to St. Real, she said, “ Come here.” 

He slowly approached. 

“Come here, I say!” cried the irrascible 
beauty, stamping her foot ill-naturedly. 

“ Madame, I have not got wings,” coolly re- 
sponded the chevalier, not quickening his move- 
ments in the least. 

“Who said you had, fool. What is your 
name? Speak! don’t keep me waiting.” 

“Francois, madame. (She has got a temper 
of her own.”) 

“ Well, Francois, I’m in an ill-humor.” 

“Madame, I should never have expected it,” 
was the sarcastic response. 

“ Exquisite readiness,” chuckled the delighted 
baron, softly rubbing his hands—“ why, he’ll do 
wonders for me.” 

“ Francois !”” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ Nothing !” ejaculated his mistress, peevishly. 

“Thank you, madame,” he replied with the 
utmost composure. 

“T intend taking you into my service. You 
will have nothing to do, and plenty to eat. Do 
the conditions suit you?” 

“To the letter. At doing nothing I am a 
master, I beg your pardon—a valet ; and in the 
matter of appetite, from childhood I have been 
distinguished for my capacity in that respect.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all about that—servants 
are just alike,” said the marquise. 

“There is nothing like experimental know- 
ledge,” mumbled the baron, 
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“ Well, Francois, leave me now, but remain in 


"sound of my bell—do you hear?” 


“Every word, distinctly, madame,” was the 
cool rejoinder, as the speaker sauntered off at 
his original, lazy pace. 

The marquise now turned her attention to the 
baron. 


“ That means go,” he sighed with a comical 
despair. “ Yes, darling aunt, I know your ob- 
servation is correct, yet I could see you a thous- 
and times a day, and—” 

“T would not wish to see you once. Good 
morning, baron,” she added with a formal cour- 


tesy. 

The baron returned this sign of dismission 
with an obsequious bow, and retired grumbling. 

“ Her ill-breeding is remarkable. This comes 
of entering the drawing-room through the 
kitchen.” 

The marquise gave a sigh of relief as he dis- 
appetred. 

: astonishing resemblance that valet 
bears to his former macter, the Chevalier St. 
Real, whom I once loved, when I was lady’s 
maid to his aunt, the Baroness Pascal, at St. 
Germain’s. A lady’s maid, and nowa marchion- 
ess! Could one credit from my air, that I was 
not born with a ready-made coronet on my head.” 
And she swept up and down the apartment to 
display her dignified grace. 

“Ah!” she resumed, stopping thoughtfully, 


- “the chevalier has forgotten me. I left his aunt 


and went to the Marquis de Corandeuil as house- 
keeper, and in becoming his wife destroyed all 
trace of little Florine, as he once called me. Ah, 
me!” she cried, sinking into a chair, “his valet 
recalls a long series of pleasant recollections, 
and I am not sure that Florine was not happier 
than the marquise. I’ve an odd fancy that this 
valet looks exceedingly like the master—I must 
take a fresh survey of him.” And she touched 
her hand-bell. 

St. Real entered. “Did you ring, madame?” 

“Why did you come ?”’ 

“ Because madame rang.” 

“Why then did you ask ?” 

“T believe that is the usual remark of servants.” 

“The usual remark of servants,” repeated the 
marquise in a, low voice; then addressing St. 
Real—* Y@u are quite right, Francois. (If my 
memory is not at fault, he is very like.) Fran- 
cois ” . 

“ Yes, madame.” 
- “Tan perishing with ennui. I desire to: be 
amused. Suppose you relate a story.” 


“What shall I tell, madame ?” 

“ Something I don’t know, of course.’ 

“That is impossible, I fear.” 

“Come, come, proceed ; stay, ring for Manon. 
She shall finish dressing my hair, while you en- 
tertain me with some pretty anecdote. One you 
heard from your former master.” 

“T tremble to inform you, madame, that I just 
gave the servants leave to go out.” 

“ What do I hear!” cried the marquise, jump- 
ingup. “ You gave them permission, you, you, 
you!” and she advanced towards him threaten. 
ingly. “ Why I never heard of such audacity, 
(Ah! he is so like the chevalier that I can’t scold 
him.’’) 

“Madame,” said St. Real with deliberate de- 
cision, “I may as well tell you now as at any 
other time, that I cannot accept a situation un- 
less permitted to do just as I please.” , 

“O01!” exclaimed the marquise, faintly, sink. 
ing uponachair. “ But at least, I may presume 
that if you send the servants out, you will per- 
form their several duties.” 

“ Unquestionably, madame. I can do any- 
thing—from serving an ice to arranging a lady's 
hair.” 

“Perhaps you will demonstrate your skill, 
then, on mine. (His impudence is refreshing.”) 

The marquise now seated herself before the 
toilette mirror, watching the operations of the 
chevalier. The latter made a great parade of 
collecting combs, brushes, oils, pomades, etc. ete. 

“T shall endeavor to give madame entire sat- 
isfaction,” he said, as he commenced an ‘attack « 
upon the magnificent embellishment of the lady’s 
head. 

Despite the great length and thickness of the 
curling tresses, he actually succeeded in rearing 
a sufficiently graceful and becoming, but it must 
be confessed, entirely unique superstructure, 
more resembling a study from the antique, than 
the senseless fortresses then so much in vogue. 
The marquise watched its progress in silent ad- 
miration. At last he sprinkled powder on it. 

“ Take care, don’t get the powder in my eyes!” 
cried the lady impatiently. 

“T have certainly thrown dust in people’s eyes 
before now, but never powder, especially in such 
eyes as madame possesses.” 

“ Bah! how awkward you are.” Then look- 
ing up in his face—“ Do you think my eyes 
pretty?” 

“They overflow with sweetness and expres 
sion, as my former master would say.” 

“ Your former master; well, tell me something 
about him. Does he still dislike the military 
life?” 
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“T believe so.” 

“ They say he is brave, too.” 

“ He would go through fire and water to serve 
afriend. Water, in particular, for he can swim. ’ 

“T am told he will not fight a duel ?” 

“No, that’s a crotchet he has. I have heard 


him say many times, that duelling is a relic of 


barbarous ages.” 

“ Between ourselves, Francois, I think him a 
bit of a coward.” 

“ A coward!” cried St. Real, coloring. 

“ What is your opinion ?”” 

“T'll take it on myself to answer for him that 


he is not.” 


“Perhaps so. But I’m not at all clear on that 
point. Where is he now, I wonder? Is he far 
away?” 

“Not very!” replied the chevalier, pointedly. 

“Where then ?” 

“In this city, and closely disguised.” 

“Tn disguise 

“Yes, madame ; now you will betray him?” 

“I give you my word of honor—no.” 

“Last night he was at the regent’s fete, at 
Mousseaux, and in the dark struck the regent’s 
favorite, Madame Perabere, by mistake.” 

“What! That blow which has made so much 
noise!” exclaimed i the marquise, inwardly laugh- 
ing. (“ Then it was St. Real’s hand that dealt it, 
and he thinks Madame Perabere received the 
blow.) Do you know where he is secreted ?” 

“I flatter myself I do.” 

“Ts he secure ?” 

“T hope so—(with all my heart !”) 

“Do you think he would be safe here ¢” 

“0, yes, madame, but—” 

“But what?’ Then going to her escritoire, 
she continued ; “I'll write to him immediately, 
and you shall carry the letter.” 

For a moment or two the pen gliding over the 
surface of the paper was the only audible sound. 
St. Real then interrupted the silence. 

“Your pardon, madame, but may I inquire 
whence arises this interest? You know him, 
then 

“How many b’s are there in trouble?” de- 
manded the marquise, still writing, and paying 
no attention to the chevalier’s question. 

“ Generally speaking, one.” 

“There—it is finished. Listen. ‘I hear you 
are in trouble. I offer you an asylum in my ho- 
tel—do not hesitate to accept my protection.’ 
What a bore writing is when one forgets how to 
spell,” she added, folding the note. 
must direct it.” And she handed it to him. 

_ He superscribed and returned it to her, saying : 
“ This is great kindness on your part, madame.” 


“Here, you: 


“(That handwriting! I'll swear it is his,” 
said the marquise to herself, looking at the ad- 
dress, “my suspicions are confirmed—it is in- 
deed the chevalier; but he must not know that I 
recognize him.”) ‘Then turning to St. Real, 
gaily—“ You undertake—what did you say your 
name was?” 

“ Francois, madame.” 

“ (How well he plays his part!) You under- 
take to convey this to him safely?” 

“Madame may be as easy as if he had it at 
this moment,” he coolly replied, putting it in’ his 
pocket. 

“Now go and see if the servants are returned, 
and order luncheon.” 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“The chevalier here in disguise!” exclaimed 


-the marquise, as St. Real left the room, “and 


in consequence of the blow I received! If it 
were any other than he, I would—well, I don’t 
like to confess what I would notdo. My new 
station must change me wonderfully, or he would 
have recognized, though it is several years since 
he last saw me. Then we were both poor. Now 
he has a title and fortune—so have I. What 
strange changes time does make, yet I still re- 
tain the same love I had for him when I was a 
girl. Stay, before I interrogate my heart too 
closely, there is a cloud on his courage that I 
must clear up. Ah! here he is.” 

St. Real and a servant entered, bearing a 
small table, spread with a lunch. A chair was 
placed for the marquise, who seated herself and 
ordered the servant to retire. 

“T trust madame has a good appetite. (I’m 
furiously hungry myself.”) And he took up a 
wine glass to help himself. 

“ Francois, what are you about? Your place 
is to stand behind my chair.” 

“ Ah, madame, I forgot myself.” 

“ So it appears.” 

“ You will pardon me?” requested the cheva- 
lier, taking up his station behind her chair. 

“ By the way, Francois, to resume the subject 
we were talking of, is the Chevalier St. Real 
married ?” 

“No, madame,” responded our ir hero, taking a 
maccaroon unseen, and eagerly devouring it... 

“ Has he never loved ?” 

Unfortunately his mouth was so full by this 
time, that reply was not to be thought of. 

“Do you not hear me, Francois ?” 

“Yes, madame,” ejaculated after 
one or two frantic, but at first, ineffectual i. 
tempts. 

“ Then why don’t you answer ?” 

Francois preferred to pass over his reasons, 
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good and sufficient though they were, in silence, 
and prudently proceeded to answer the first on 
the catalogue. 

“ Never but once, I think, and that was some 
years 

“ Who was the object of his adoration * Some 
opera dancer, I dare say !” 

“Nothing of the sort—she was simply a lady’s 
What was her name 

“Florine, if I ee 4 rightly. She was 
waiting maid to his aunt at St. Germain’s.” 

“He did love me then!” thought the mar- 
quise, starting violently with the suddenness of 
the unexpected confirmation. 

“ What is the matter, madame?” inquired the 
chevalier, perceiving the movement. 

“‘Nothing—only a bone that came near going 
the wrong way. Did you ever hear him say if 
this girl was pretty ?” 

“O, yes; I have seen her myself, and I fancy 
she resembles you, only your complexion is fair- 
er, and your cheek more beautifully dimp| 

“ But if, as you say, he loved her, why were 
they not married ?” 

“ His aunt obliged him to quit St. Germain’s, 
and afterwards wrote him that his Florine had 
eloped to England with an officer of dragoons.” 

“(The old vixen! O! I shall choke with 
rage—I know I shall.”’) 

“Of course this news made my master very 
unhappy. He at once resolved to forget her, and 
accordingly plunged into all the dissipations 
Paris afforded. But what a lucky escape for 
him—was it not, madame? Just think of a 
fine, handsome - fellow marrying a woman who 
eould behave in that style.” 

(England! Officer! Dragoons!) I feel as 
if I should choke.” 

“ Choke?*—no, don’t. Wash it down with 
prey grag pouring out a glass of wine, 

it to her. . 

“ There, I am better now, Francois.” 

“Would you believe it, madame, my master 
never took luncheon without me.” 

“ Humph! (I can readily believe it.) Perhaps 
you would like to gontinue the peastice in your 
new quarters ¢” 

“To speak honestly, I am dying with hunger. 
Nothing would afford me greater pleasure.” 

“ Sit down then,” said the marquise, laughing. 
“You mustgonsider yourself highly flattered by 
thjs honor. It is not every valet who is so fa- 
vored as to lunch with his mistress.” 

“ Believe me, madame, I do feel honored, and 
I attribute it to the most eccentric of condescen- 
tions—leaving kindness out of the question.” 


“ You possess penetration, I perceive.” 

“It is a habit I caught from my master, mad- 
ame.” 

“(Pretty egotism, I declare.) There, there; 
you have eaten enongh for this time.” 

“Tassure you I have but just begun.” 

“Tt will make me desolate to see you eat more 
at this moment;” and the marquise threw her- 
self onacouch. “ Francois, place this cushion 
under my feet, and bathe my head with rose 
water.” 

The obedient chevalier took a bottle from the 
toilette table, and prepared to comply with her 
request. 

“No, lavender.” He changed the bottle with 
perfect composure. “No, orange water—no, 
milleflear—no, violet ; there, I don’t know what 
I want.” And she threw her head back on the 
couch, fanning herself violently. 

“ (She is capricious as a swarm of humming- 
birds, and changeable as a weather-cock.”’) 

“Francois, what are you muttering there to 
yourself? Place this cushion under my feet.” 

He placed the cushion on the floor, and the 
marquise rested her feet coquettishly upon it, ar- 
ranging her dress so as to display them to the 
best advantage. Very pretty feet they were too, 
and good right had the lady to be vain of them. 

“There, that will do,” she pronounced, having 
satisfied herself that the position was all that 
could be desired. 

St. Real looked admiringly at them, and final- 
ly knelt beside the lounge to examine them at 
his ease. 

“Pardon, madame,” he said, “but your feet 
are so tiny and exquisite, that I quite wish I were 
one of the little blue slippers that are so favored 
as to encase them.” 

“Francois,” cried madame, with affected an- 
ger, “ you are growing presumptuous.” 

“ That’s another habit I caught from my mas- 
ter. He never sees a beautiful woman, but he 


revels in a sea of compliments; and in that re- 


spect I strikingly resemble him.” 

“ (That's no great wonder.”) 

“Madame, you assert that I am presumptu- 
ous. After all the livery is but the covering of 
the man. Is it merely because you are a mar- 
quise, that you are pretty? Who knows but 
that it is precisely because you are pretty, that 
you are a marquise ?” 

“Is he about to declare himself!” thought the 
expectant beauty. 

“ Marquise or not,” St. Real earnestly con- 
tinued, “I but seein you a woman—a pretty, 
amiable, coquettish, spoiled woman. I will 
confess, then, yes, if I perish for my boldness, 
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love you with all my soul. Behold—you see at 
your feet, not your valet, but your slave!” 

Thus saying, the chevalier threw himself be- 
fore her, and taking a hand which was only 
matched by her other charms, covered it with 
kisses. 

“ Why does he not reveal himself?” the mar- 
quise itmpatiently interrogated of herself. 

At this highly interesting juncture, the Baron 
de Sergy, entering, perceived the chevalier in this 
lover-like attitude. Consternation held him 
spell-bound for a moment ; he then exclaimed : 

“The deuce! Here, fellow! is that the way 
you follow my instructions ?”’ 

“Remember, monsieur, disparaging remarks 
upon me are a criticism on the taste of the 
marquise,” coolly remarked St. Real, who had 
risen with due deliberation at the advent of this 
anexpected and perhaps unwelcome visitor. 

“Baron, you are a bore,” was the comment of 


“Ah, yes! I know all about these fairy 
legends, as you call them,” cried the baron, with 
impotent fury. ‘Leave the room,” he contin- 
aed, addressing St. Real, and striding tempest- 
uously about the apartment. 


“ Ha, ha! how excessively amusing,” laughed 
madame. (‘ Now to put my scheme in practice 
for trying the courage of my gallant chevalier.’’) 
And with fresh burst of merriment, she glided 
from the room. 

Afver several angry perambulations, the baron 
became aware of the presence of St. Real. 

“How, fellow! are you not gone?’ he 
thundered. 

“There is no necessity, monsieur, to exert 
yourself thus; my hearing is excellent.” 

“ Will you quit this room, sirrah ?”’ 

“Quit, indeed! I should think not. I have 
promoted myself.” 

“To what position, may I ask?” the noble- 
man sarcastically inquired. 

“Certainly. To prince regent of the 
establishment, and knight commander of this 
boudoir.” 

Daring this reply, he commenced arranging 
the articles on the tables, placing chairs, etc. 

“His” impertinence absolutely chills me!” 
gasped the baron. 

“ By-the-by, Monsieur le Baron—do you take 
snuff? Perhaps you will oblige me with your 
dox.’” 

“Fellow!” cried De Sergy, livid with 
indignation. 


“I dropped mine in the river this morning,” 
quietly continued St. Real, unheeding the flat- 
tering expletive. “ Confound the thing! it was 
@ present from my late master. It had a double 
lid—on the outside a painting of a madonna, 
and within, two lovers exchanging kisses by 
moonlight. Charming antithesis, eh ?”’ 

“ Leave the room, knave,”” 

“Tmpossiblé, I assure you. Madame’s orders 
were that I should remain.” He began ham- 
ming & tune carelessly. 

“Stop your singing, instantly.” 

“With pleasure,” responded the chevalier, 
striking up a lively whistle. 

“Insult me farther, varlet, and I’ll—” 

“Are you fond of Terpsichore?” inquired 
our hero, dancing a few steps of the Minuet de 
la Cour. “Perhaps you will join me in a 
minuet 

“V’ll minuet my cane about your back.” 

“Indeed? I strongly recommend you to do 
nothing of the sort. It is an old saying—‘ Two 
of a trade rarely agree.’” 

“ How, fellow!” But words being inade- 
qpate to express his sentiments, the baron hotly 
pursued St. Real round the room with uplifted 
cane—the latter using his arm to parry the 
blows, and finally dealing his antagonist a 
sound slap on the cheek. “A blow!” ex- 
claimed De Sergy, thunderstricken. “Sacre 
Dieu! In ten minutes time, you shall hear from 
me.” And he was rushing hastily away. 

“ How—a duel?” cried St. Real. “Ten or 
twenty minutes—it is the same to me.” 

“ A duel—with a valet? No, fellow; I shall 
summon the guard.” 

“He has me in his power,” said the cheva- 
lier, in an undertone. “I have assaulted him. 
The Bastile seems doomed to receive me. I 
had better claim the protection my rank affords, 
than be ignominiously dragged to prison.” 

“T’ll teach you to assault your superiors.” 

“ Baron de Sergy, I am your equal.” 

“ How?” 

“Instead of being Francois the valet, I am 
the Chevalier St. Real.” 


“Pooh, pooh! that’s a likely story. This 


is the dress of a chevalier? 0, yes; of 
course—” 

“I tell you, baron, I am in disguise.” 

“And why in disguise? Why do you at- 
tempt tq dupe me with your mean disguises?” 

“ Well, then, I will own to you that at the 


fete at Mousseaux, last night, I hit Madame de 


Perabere by mistake in the dark.” 
“You seem to be an adept at that sort of 
thing,” said the baron, ruefully, rubbing his 
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face. “However, sir,now that I know whom 
I am dealing with, We'll settle the conditions of 
the combat.” 

“You mean that one of us must die, unless 
apologies—” 

“ Of the most profound and humble charac- 


“Very good. Then apologize to me for 
using your cane, and I'll forgive you. Duels 
are so stupidly inconsistent.” 

“ Come, I like your coolness. It is yen whe 
should offer an apology, not I.” 

“ What an original idea! I understand it that 
you should be the apologist. Come, now— 
listen to reason.” 

“Listen to— I tell you itis I who must re- 
ceive the apology.” 

“Baron, I did think you were more clear- 
headed ; but we shall be compelled, I see.” 

“To fight, after all, Chevalier St. Real,” 
cried the baron, angrily. 

At this moment Nicol entering, announced 
“Madame Perabore,” and retired. _The lady 
was dressed in a riding-habit, a cap, witha rich 
plume waving down on her shoulder, whip in 
hand, and a little velvet mask, according to the 
fashion of the times, covering her face. . 

At her entrance, both gentlemen had me- 
chanically repeated Nicol’s announcement in 
amazement; and St. Real, reftecting that after 
his recent confession to De Sergy, “ discretion 
wes the better part of valor,” concluded to 
make a quiet retreat. As he was stealing to- 
ward the door for this purpose, the lady flour- 
ished her whip, and intereepted him, saying : 

“Wait, young man. Which of you two is 
named Francois ?”” 

“What a question to ask me?” said the 
baron, contemptuousty, in an undertone. 

“T have his description,” she continued, con- 
sulting her tablets. “I see it is you,” turning 
to the seeming lacquey. “You are the Cheva- 
lier St. Real in disguise. You will perceive I 
am not a woman to be trifled with.” 

“ Denial is useless,” replied St. Real, bowing. 
Tam—” 

_ “ Perfectly,” replied the lady, cutting short 
his avowal of identity ; “besides, it saves time. 
Remain here, M. le Baron,” she continued, ad- 
dressing De Sergy, whe was retiring. “Re- 
main here—this, is an affair of honor, and you 
will serve as a witness.” 

“A witness !” 

“You may be aware, chevalier,” teeing to 
St. Real, “that a gentleman has very recently 
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insulted alady grossly. You happen to be the 
gentleman, I am the lady—” 

“ Believe me, madame—” 

“Nota word; one syllable to the Regent, 
and your head would have paid for the indiscre- 
tion. That, however, is not my mode of pro- 
cedure. I consider it useless to entrust to oth- 
ers what can be accomplished by one’s self.” 

“Then, madame, you desire—” 

“ Satisfaction for the outrage you eommitted 
last night. A trifie will satisfy me.” 

“ Name it, madame.” 

“Your life,” with great determination. 

“‘T have every desire in the world to gratify 
you, madame; but, unfortunately, what you set 
so small a value upon, is highly me peer to 
me. I cannot, waepeieee, yield it without 
resistance.” 

“T have no inctiantion to fell you at ene blow. 
A duel is the better p 

“ Fight with a lady Y”’ 

“O, give yourself no anxiety on that score. 
You will find me a match for a man.” 

“T am overwhelmed by the honor you design 
for me, but I really am afraid of hurting you.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, I beg. If it will heighten 
your confidence in me, allow me to inform you 
that F studied under St. George; and Madame 
Villars, the heroine of that famous duel with 
the Marquise de Nesle, is my pupil. I may also 
as well tell you that this very morning I pinked 
her three times, after having disarmed Madame 
Polignac, who possesses the steadiest nerves and 
the quickest eye in the kingdom.” 

As the fair Amazon concluded, she clapped 
her hands, and Nicoli entered with two swords, 
one of which she took. 

“* My feelings have undergone a change,” re- 
marked the chevalier; ‘ your account has forci- 
bly impressed me. Suppose you kill me ?” 

“T confidently count on so doing,” replied 
his antagonist, carelessly flourishing her sword. 

“ Bat permit me to argue—” 

“ Argue!” sneered the lady. “I fearI have 
made a mistake. Your reluctance shows you 
to be only a lacquey, and not the Chevalier 
St. Real.” 

“ A lacquey!” cried the chevalier, bitterby. 

“Yes, yes, madame; he endeavored to per- 
suade me that he is that gentleman, but,his cow- 
ardice proves the falsehood,” said De 

“ You are right, baron; it does, indeed. Ha, 
ha! and I wished to fight this drudge !” 

“ Ha, ha! a pretty impostor!” 

“Dradge! impostor!” muttered St. Real, 
with flashing eyes. 

© yet,” thought the en- 
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raged fair one, marking his agitation. Then 
aloud—“ You must have been terribly fright- 
ened, my poor fellow.” 

“Come on, madame!” cried the chevalier, 
seizing the remaining sword from Nicoli, who 
hastily quitted the room. “Come on, I don’t 
wish your pity.” 

“(At last, it is well.) Guard !” 

A short and spirited contest ensued. St. 
Real then obliged her to retreat. 

“ You will perceive, madame, that I am not a 
lacquey, but a gentleman.” 

“On my honor, he fights very well,” ad- 
mitted the lady, stopping to recover from 
exhaustion. 

They resumed the conflict, and St. Real dis- 
armed her. 

“Ah!” she cried, falling on to a seat. “If I 
had any doubts of his courage, I am now sufli- 
ciently satisfied. What strength you possess !” 

“A woman cannot fairly test it. The baron 
shall now develop it still further.” 

And advancing to De Sergy, he forced a 
sword into his shrinking hand. 

“Eh! fight?” cried the latter, retreating. 
“No, no—thank you. I'll be content with an 
apology.” 

“ Never! Come, don’t waste the time.” 

“ Then I'll make you one.” 

“T refuse to receive it. Defend yourself, or 
T’'ll impale you on the spot.” 

“ Bravo! bravo! Ha, ha!” cried madame, 
applauding. 

St. Real now fought the baron, who defended 
himself clumsily, and when the chevalier at 
length pinked him on the shoulder, he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Enough, enough! I'm wounded !” 

“Then honor is satisfied,” said St. Real, 
wiping his sword, “and I know you for a miser- 
able coward. Will you deign, madame,” ad- 
vancing to the lady, “to forgive that blow given 
by mistake ?” 

“ You are fully forgiven,” she replied, taking 
off her mask, and revealing the features of his 
ci-devant mistress. 

“ My aunt!” 

“The marquise!” exclaimed both gentlemen, 
simultaneously. 

“ Yes, chevalier, the marquise now, but once 
that same little Florine of whom you spoke to- 
day.” 

“Ts it possible that the Marquise de Coran- 
deuil is the identical Florine I loved at St. Ger- 
mains ?” 

“The very one,” said madame, playfully, 
“with additions and improvements too numer- 
ous to specify.” 
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“Tt is like a wild dream. And how concern- 
ing that officer of dragoons and England?” 

“ All a malicious invention of your aunt to 
drive me out of your mind.” as 

“Instead of which, it almost drove me out of 
my own. But tell me of that blow the other 
night ; I am still in the dark.” 

“I was the recipient.” 

“ Ten thousand pardons, dearest Flora, for so 
I shall now call you. The baron has been so 
kind as to take me into his confidence and relate 
the circumstances of your marriage, and I am 
aware you are now the most charming of 
widows.” 

“ But she need not be so any longer—I offer 
her my hand,” eagerly interposed De Sergy. 

“Take care you don’t get my foot in ex- 
change,” retorted St. Real, flinging the money 
offered as presents at De Sergy. “ There are 
your bribes, old man.” 

“ And do you love the marquise as you once 
did Florine ?” 

“ With my entire soul ; and singularas it may 
appear, it strikes me that I am greatly indebted 
to that very blow last evening; for it has re- 
stored my lost Florine to my arms.” 

“ But, aunt, you are not going to marry this 
man ed 

“Whom you yourself presented. You will 
be more careful in future, I trust, in the selection 


‘of your servants, lest in offering me a pebble, 


you find it proves a pearl. As for you, cheva- 
lier, I will only say that I’ve no wish to be se- 
vere upon what, after all, was but a striking 
proof of your regards. And, since by such an 
ingenious method you discovered me, we'll 
agree to call it a lucky hit, and let the matter 


pass. 


GATHERING FRUIT BY MACHINERY. 


William Doty, of South Hartford, N. Y., has 
invented an apparatus for gathering and sorting 
apples. The apples are shaken from the tree 
by a pole made to grasp the limb. As they fall, 
they are caught by an inclined cloth, stretched 
on & frame; tareugh an opening in which they 
pass to a grating that retains the larger apples, 
which are drawn through a spout into bags or 
barrels. The smaller apples drop gently ona 
lower grating—through which the sticks, leaves 
and other foreign substances can pass and allow ~ 
the apples to roll down a spout. Should the 
apple not be very regular in its form, it will not 
roll from the grating, but will stay upon it to be 
removed by hand ; thus the apparatus will only 
deliver such apples as are marketable, and divide 
them into sizes fit for the same. This invention 
will interest our fruit cultivators, as it is one of 


the most difficult of things to gather apples one 


> 


‘to have them fit for lovg keeping.—. 


Yorker. 
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SUMMER DREAMS. 
BY MRS. DELIA CADWELL. 


The summer is here, and I’m dreaming 
Ofa brown cot far away, 

That where the apple tree’s branches 
With sunbeams are ever at play. 

Where the clambering vines full of blossoms 
Have d each window and door, 

And the breeze rustles softly among them, 
Or plays on the white sanded floor. 


I hear the low murmur of waters,— 
*Tis the brook in the shadowy vale, 
That forever to listening pebbles : 
Is telling its musical tale. 
The busy bees hum low and drowsy, 
As they nestle the roses among ; 
And the bird by its home in the lilac, 
Is teaching ite nestling a song. 
The fragrance of white clover blossoms 
Comes up from each meadow and lea, 
And the orchard so deep clothed in shadow, 
Is cool as a grotto could be. 
The sky there was always far bluer 
My childish eye rested upon; 
And the clouds intermixed with the azure 
Were white as the breast of a swan. 


Alas! that so sunny a picture 
Should be clouded by sadness or care; 

Yet tell me, 0, summer breeze, tell me, 
Do the dear ones I left linger there? 

Can their bowed forms be seen in the garden, 
Or out on the dim, dusty way? 

Are they still sitting down by the hearthstone, 
Or through the green lane do they stray? 


And the summer breeze sighs as it murmurs, 
* Ah, long, weary miles have I flown, 

To tell you both forms from the cottage 
With heavy hearts long since have gone! 

For one to the churchyard was carried, 
With death’s silent seal on his brow, 

And the other went forth among strangers, 
I cannot tell where she is now! 


I have traversed the mountain and valley, 
To bring you a breath of the flowers, 
Though no kind hand is left there to train them 
Like that of the long ago hours! 
The bee from the red rose’s bosom 
Tts surfeit of sweetness still takes, 
And the chirp of the bird by the window 
The dreary monotony breaks! 


The brook ripples on—but more softly, 
The meadow is fragrant and green, 

And the clouds in the sky are as snowy, 

The riftings of azure between! 

But I’ve found you afar from the roof-tree, 
In this dusty and busy old town, 

To say, those you loved, and who loved you, 
From the cottage forever have gone!” 


». 


“In all countries where nature does the most, 
man does the least; and where she does but 
little, there we shall find the utmost acme of hu- 
man exertion. 


THE PRIZE PIOTURE. 


BY ANNA M. CARTER, 


“ How dare you insult me, Charles, by men- 


tioning such a thing? I ever give my consent 


to your marriage with Adrianna Seroni! You 
know better. Do you think Iam insane? An- 
swer, de you think I am insane ¢” 

“ No, sir, but—” 

“TI wish for no remarks. There is insanity 
somewhere, and if it isn’t me it must be you.” 

“T wish to say—” 

“Say nothing. I am speaking. Let’s con- 
sider the state of the case. You, Carlos Cas- 
talez, only son of the wealthy, proud Don Pedro 
Castalez, wish to marry Adrianna Seroni, only 
daughter of old Pietro Seroni, the beggarly mac- 
caroni vender. Pretty good. Pretty good. I 
have stated it fairly, have I not?” ~ 

“ Yes, sir, you have understood me perfectly.” 

“Now, you wish my answer ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Are you impatient ?” 

“Only moderately so.” 

“Glad to hear it. Here is my answer. By 
the Holy Virgin, I’ll disown, disinherit you if 
you marry her.” 

“It is my present intention to do so.” 

“ Then, it is my present intention to disinherit, 
curse you. By—” 

“ Stay, sir! withhold your curse fill the right 
time. It is a bitter, fearful thing to incura 
father's curse. If you can show me any good, 
solid reason why I should not marry her I will 
give her up.” 

“ Well spoken, Charles. You are not as in- 
sane as I thought for.” 

“ Remember, sir; unless you can prove to me 
that she is wanting in principle and proper maid- 
en modesty, I hold the same mind, for I love 
her.” 

“Fool! Have you ever spoken to her?” 

* Never, save to wish her good day as I passed 
her on the stairs or in the hall.” 

“Then you cannot say you love her. No 
man can love a woman save he knows her voice, 
has hung enraptured on her words, has touched 
her hand. But to lusiness. I have many ob- 
jections to set before you. She is poor, of low 
family—a char woman by necessity. Why, man, 
the idea is preposterous! My son marry a char- 
woman! Tush! the boy’s demented.” 

“You have told me nothing I didn’t know be- 
fore. My resolve is taken. I shall win her if I 
can, for. though I have never conversed with her 
I have heard her voice and know her well.” 
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“Go your ways, but I tell you look to me 
for—” 

“ Hash, father, that is her step. Your picture 
looks finely, sir;” and when the door opened 
Charles Castalez was sitting looking admiringly 
at a large picture resting on an easel, while Don 
Castalez busied himself with arranging the paints 
upon his palette. 

The door opened, admitting the figure of a 
young girl, beautiful as a picture, and almost 
like a picture she looked as she stood for a mo- 
ment waiting in the doorway undecided whether 
to enter or not. Her figure was tall and slender, 
though exquisitely proportioned, and her face 
was perfectly beautiful, a face that once seen 
would never be forgotten, would be remembered 
for years in dreams like an angel’s. At a signal 
from Don Castalez, Adrianna Seroni entered the 
room and began her customary duties of arrang- 
ing the room, which she did neatly and skilfully. 
Charles Castalez lingered for a little while appa- 
rently utterly regardless of the young girl, but 
the large mirror over the mantel-piece reflected 
every motion, every change of feature, then 
sauntered slowly from the room. Whvn he was 
gone, Adrianna seated herself on a low stool be- 
side her master, and busied herself with grinding 
the colors for the painter. She ground patient- 
ly, but her eyes were constantly fixed upon the 


growing picture before her. Thus two hours” 


passed away. Adrianna’s task at last ended, 
she rose to go. As she laid her hand upon the 
door, Don Castalez spoke : 

“TI wish to speak a word to you. Here is 
what I owe you, and from to day I shall need 
you no longer. You have been faithful, and I 
dislike to part with you. If in time to come I can 
aid you to obtain another situation I will do so.” 

The young girl turned pale as the painter 
spoke, but took the money extended to her, and 
with murmured thanks left the’room and the 
house. 


“ What ails you, child?” asked old Pietro Se- 
roni, as with slow, spiritless step, Adrianna en- 
tered their humble dwelling. The girl looked 
up with a sad smile and attempted to answer 
cheerfully, though her eyes filled with tears as 
she said : 

“Nothing mach, dear father. Don Castalez 
does not need my services—I am discharged. 
Now I must, till something else is found to do, be 
a burden upon you.” 

“Never mind that, dear child. We can get 
along nicely. Now let’sthink of something else. 
Tf ill luck came to you, good luck has come to 
me. I have let the little attic.” 


Let the attic, father?” 
“Yes, yes. Call you not that good luck ?” 
“Surely. But who has hired it? I am curious 


‘to know, dear father.” 


“ Sit down to your supper, dear child, and I'll 
tell you. I have let it to a young man, a well- 
favored fellow—an artist I think he said he was.’”’ 

“ An artist, father!” and the young girl looked 
up with a beaming face. “Then I am not 
wholly wretched, for I can sometimes catch a 
glimpse of a picture.” ; 

“Silly child! Sometimes? Every day, for 
you are to take charge of his room. Your face 
brightens now, Adrianna. Your heart is light— 
keep it so, child.” 

Together the father and daughter sat convers- 
ing till the warm, golden twilight faded, and the 
city sunk to rest. Then they also sought their 
pillows—old Pietro to sink into a deep slumber, 
but Adrianna laid awake, weaving visions of fu- 
ture happiness. Adrianna had a soul for art, an 
eye for color, and her greatest aim, ambition for 
the future, was to learn to paint. The walls of 
her little white-washed room bore evidence of her 
genius. Every stray piece of paper was covered 
with sketches, landscape and figures. 

With the dawn Adrianna rose, her heart throb- 
bing with impatience to begin her new duties ; 
and in justice to her, be it said, that no thought 
of the artist mingled with her desire, she wished 
only to look on the pictures. Adrianna had 
cleared away the remains of their frugal break- 
fast and arranged the little room neatly, and 
taking her sewing seated herself at the little lat- 
tice, when she started at hearing a knock at the 
door, a sound very rarely heard there, for the 
daughter of Pietro, the maccaroni seller, had few 
visitors. With a-slight feeling of nervousness, 
she arose and opened the door. Before her stood 
a young man, dressed very coarsely, but with in- 
finite neatness. The young man removed his 
hat with great respect, and anxious to relieve the 
embarrassment he saw the girl labored under, 


spoke : 

“I was told that signora would be at my ser- 
vice to help me in the management of my room, 
If not engaged, I would like to avail myself of 
her assistance now.” 

“T am ready directly,” and with a light step 
the young girl followed her lodger up stairs. The 
room was scantily furnished, but heaped on the 
floor lay a confused mass of things—tin easels, 
palettes, frames, casts, canvasses and sundry 
other things necessary to the artist. With sin- 
gular grace, dexterity and cheerfulness, Adrian- 
na began to put the room ‘in order, the young 
man, Henri Calotin, merely looking on or giv- 
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ing directions where certain things should be 
placed. With her eyes drinking in everything, 
Adrianna labored. As she unpacked picture af- 
ter picture, and hung them on the little low walls, 
her eye sparkled, but when Henri Calotin, open- 
ing a case, gave into her hands a beautiful gem 
by Raphael, she could not repress an exclama- 
tion of admiration. The young man addressed 
some conversation to her then for the first time. 

“ You are fond of pictures ?” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

“ Have you seen many ?” 

“Not very many. For nearly a year I per- 
formed for Don Castalez the same services I am 
to render you. He had a number of pictures.” 

“ Yes, yes, know thatdon. He paints but 
indifferently well. Among those pictures on the 
left is one of his. Can you, think you, tell me 
which ¢” 

Adrianna paused a moment, then with a deep 
blush, pointed to a small sunset scene, saying 
modestly, “Iam but a poor, uneducated girl, 
but I think I know his color and touch.” 

“You are right. You have a correct eye. 
Now tell me, signora, which you consider the 
finest of all these pictures here,” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Adrianna turn- 
ed towards the young man the gem of Raphael’s, 
which she still held in her hand. The young 
man smiled, and after a few casual remarks, al- 
lowed the young girl to go her ways. 

With a light step and beating heart Adrianna 
descended the little narrow stairs. She had seen 
a gem by Raphael. In her heart lived the beau- 
tifal little picture, scarcely more than a study, 
still beautiful in grace and coloring. With face 
flushed and head bent down, Adrianna drew, 
and very many artists now would be proud of 
her quick touch and accurate memory. 

Day after day rolled by and Adrianna dwelt 
in her world of pictures. The new lodger proved 
himself a modest, unassuming person, apparent- 
ly intent only on his art. One day coming sud- 
denly back to his room, he found Adrianna seat- 
ed in rapt attention before a picture, while a 
piece of paper in her lap attested the fact that 
fingers as well as eyes had been busy. The 
young girl rose in the utmost confusion when 


. Henri entered. He pitied her embarrassment, 


and to give her time to recover her self-posses- 
sion, the young man stooped and picked up the 
picture or sketch, which in her sudden rising, she 
had allowed to fall on the floor unheeded. No 
sooner did his eyes rest upon the paper than he 
exclaimed : 

“Who drew this ?” 
' “J did, signor. I meant not to have it seen. 


Please forgive the liberty I took in copying your 
picture.” 

“ Signora Adrianna—” and he paused, while 
the girl, misunderstanding the cause of the stop, 
hastened to say : 

“Pardon me. Let the beauty and grace of 
the picture be my excuse for my presumption.” 

“©, you understand not my meaning. My 
pause was one of astonishment not displeasure. 
You shall be an artist. In this rough sketch 
there is skill and genius.” 

““O, signor, you laugh at me.” 

“ Upon my honor, no. Where learned you to 
draw so boldly and well ?” 

“In my own room.” 

* Who was your teacher ?” 

“Thad none. At night I have endeavored to 
draw from memory such pictures as I saw in the 
day time.” 

* You have more, then ?” 

“ Yes, signor.” 

‘Go bring them to me instantly. I must see 
them.” 

Wonderivg at the young man’s manner, but 
still obedient, Adrianna soon placed before the 
young artist the little rough sketches she had 
made from time to time. Henri Calotin’s eyes 
grew bright with wonder as he gazed at the un- 
mistakable proofs of more than ordinary talent. 
Adrianna watched with a beating heart the face 
of the young artist. At last he raised his head 
and spoke : 

“ Would you like to become an artist, Adrian- 
na?” ’Twas the first time that he had ever 
called her by her Christian name, and that, to- 
gether with the question, thrilled to her heart. 
She paused, and the question was repeated. 

“ T should like it,” answered the young girl, 
trembling with delight. 

“ You shall. I will teach you.” 

“ You, signor ?” 

“ Yes, yes. All I can will I teach you.” 

“ You forget, signor, that we are very poor.” 

“IT do not forget it. But that has nothing to 
do with the subject.” 

“ Ah, Signor Calotin, it has more than you 
think. Gladly would I become your pupil but I 
cannot, for there is no money to pay for the les- 
sons.” And as Adrianna spoke her heart beat 
heavily with the thought that the glorious idea 
must be given up. 

“ Foolish girl, I ask no money. I will gladly 
teach you ; proud to be the means of improving 
the wonderful talents God has given to you— 
talents, Adrianna, which many an artist here in 
this good city of Florence would be glad to 
possess.” 
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So it was settled, and Adrianna became a pu- 
pil of Henri Calotin—ay, a pupil who learned 
two lessons at once. Many an hour did the two 
paint side by side, Adrianna catching every sug- 
gestion with eagerness, and in an incredibly 
short space of time she equalled her master. 
Soon Adrianna learned what was not taught her 
—to love her master. Yes, the truth dawned 
upon her to herdespair. One day Henri Calotin 
came not to his studio, fur the little attic was used 


only for that purpose—he lodged elsewhere. The 
non-appearance of her master opened the eyes of 
the young girl. She knew then that love had 
crept into her heart unawares. For a long time, 
Adrianna sat that day, revolving upon the course 
to pursue. “The only one before her was a pain- 
fal one, but with a firm, though aching heart, she 
resolved to follow that one, cost what it might. 
Late in the afternoon Henri Calotin appeared 
and summored his pupil to take her accustomed 
lesson, and was surprised to find that Adrianna 
obeyed with a faltering step and downcast eyes. 
The lesson was got through with slowly and 
sadly. Henri wondered at ths want of interest 
in the hitherto enthusiastic pupil, and the pupil 
herself painted on, dreading the close. It came 
at last, and as she laid aside her brushes, Adrian- 
na spoke, and her voice though low was firm : 

“ Signor Calotin, I must now thank you for 
your kind instruction. Earnestly I wish it was 
in my power to repay you for your invaluable 
instruction, given so very kindly and cheerfully 
to a poor girl.” 

She paused and Henri looked up in wonder— 
wonder at the young girl’s words and the grave 
manner, so different from her former light, merry 
tone. 

“ Adrianna has something more to say. Per- 
haps you are tired of my instructions ?” 

“No.” 

“Ah! I have it. You see that I can teach 
you but little more. You are desirous of seek- 
ing a better master.” 

Adrianna’s eyes filled with tears at the unmer- 
ited suspicion, but, making a violent effort, she 
controlled her feelings while she said, in a tone 
rendered hard and cold by the struggle : 

“ Signor Calotin is unjust though right in one 
thing, which is, that these lessons must cease.” 

Wherefore ?” 

“The reason, pardon my ing-rud oD 
must reserve for myself. *Tis neither because 
am wearied with the lessons nor desire a better 
master.” 

“Then why, Adrianna, give them up?” The 
question was asked in a gentle, pleading tone, 
which broke down the seeming coldness Adrian- 
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na had guarded herself with. Her eyes filled 
with tears and her lips trembled, though by a 
violent effort the tears were held back and the 
voice kept firm. 

“Do not ask my reasons. Icannot give them, 
but I must give up my lessons. Heaven bless 
you for your kindness. Farewell.” 

And as if daring to trust herself no farther, 
Adrianna was about to leave the room hastily, 
when her steps were arrested. A hand was laid 


gently and firmly on her arm, and one word was 
spoken which thrilled her very heart. 

“ Adrianna!” 

The girl paused, raised her eyes to the face of 
her young master, then covered her own face 
with her hands. 

“Before you go away, Adrianna, you must 
hear me. You take with you all the sunshine. 
T love you and cannot live without you. Adri- 
anna, Adrianna, I love you—I love you. Will 
you not stay by me? Will you not be my wife? 
Adrianna, before you is the door—if you walk 
through it, I will read it as a sign that my hopes 
are vain; if you stay, you are mine. There is 
the door—go.” 

“I would rather stay.” 

The words came low and timidly, and a deep 
blush overspread her face and neck. 

“ Blessings rest on you, my darling Adrian- 
na!” And in a moment more she was clasped in 
the arms of Henri—held fast and kissed repeat- 
edly. 

The lessons went on uninterruptedly from that 
hour; and many times did Henri raise his eyes 
from the canvass, to watch the beautiful girl as 
she sat painting beside him. 

“ Ah! Adrianna, dearest, I’ve been to the ex- 
hibition today,” said Henri, entering the room 
where Adrianna sat busily sewing. The girl 
raised her head and a bright smile spread over 
her face. 

“ Were you pleased, Henri?” she asked, while 
her lover took a seat beside her. 

“Pleased? It is glorious. I only got in by 
chance. Met Don Castalez, who insisted upon 
my accompanying him. To-morrow, dearest, 
you must go. The collection is very fine, but 
the gem of the whole is a beautiful head—Faith— 
No. 508. ‘The artist’s name is not put down in 
the catalogue. You will admire it.” 

“Perhaps not,” answered Adrianna, with a 
bright smile. 

“ You'll have to, for it is too exquisite. To- 
morrow, darling, you may see and judge for 
yourself.” 

To-morrow came, and with a beating, thro'- 
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bing heart, Adrianna went to the exhibition. It 
fully realized her expectations. Hall upon hall 
was filled with a collection of the choicest pic- 
tures which could be procured. Before the pic- 
ture of Faith, Adrianna paused, There was 
nothing about the picture to strike the attention. 
It was simply a female head, and part of the 
figure, just the shoulders and bust. The face 
was exquisite in color and expression. The hair 
fell in careless. waves over the shoulders. The 
pictare once looked at, had to be studied, to be 
gazed at again and again. Around the picture 
stood a number of people, most of them con- 
noisseurs in art, and various were the comments 
which Adrianna listened to. 

“ Henri, I rather like the picture, but I want to 
examine that Galetea. I’ve looked at this 
enough.” And so speaking, the young girl walked 
away, and soon went home. 

The next day, Adrianna and Henri were sit- 
ting together by the open window. Old Pietro 
Seroni entered the room with a paper in his hand. 

“ Well, well, my young artists. The jadgment 
has passed and the prize has been awarded.” 

“To whom!” asked both the young people. 

“To the one who painted the head called 
Faith—No. 508—name as yet unknown.” 

“ Henri!” 

That was the only sound—a sort of cry, and 
to the utmost horror of both men, Adrianna 
sank, fainting on the floor. Tenderly, Henri 
Calotin raised his fainting bride, bore her to her 
chamber, and, together with her father, used all 
the means in their power to restore Adrianna to 
her senses. Their efforts were successful, and 
soon she was sitting up in bed speaking. 

“ What was it, Adrianna, which caused you to 
faint ?”’ tenderly asked Henri. 

“Yes, my daughter, what was it? a sudden 
pain 

“ No, a sudden joy—joy too great to think of. 
Listen—I painted the head of Faith, which has 
drawn the prize.” 

“You!” exclaimed old Pietro Seroni. 

“You!” reiterated Henri, dropping the litue 
hands he held. 

“Yes. I painted it. To you, dear Henri, all 
credit is due. O, how can I ever thank you— 
but for you this had never been—never been.” 

“ Nay, dearest, no praise for me. Your own 
genius has brought you to this.” 

Not many hours passed before all Florence 
rung with the wonderful story. The pictare 
deemed worthy of the prize by all the learned 
academicians, was painted by Adrianna Seroni, 
daughter of old Pietro Seroni, maccaroni ven- 


one short day the young girl was raised from 
obscurity to the pinnacle of fame, sought after 
and courted by all the nobles of the land. Crowds 
of artists and wealthy citizens thronged to the 
door of the hitherto almost deserted dwelling. 
Invitations of all kinds besieged the young girl, 
but one only was instantly replied to. That was 
from her old patron and master. Adrianna 
sought his studio as requested. 

A warm welcome awaited her from both father 
and son, who were together in the room. 

“T have sent for you, Signora Seroni,” said 
the old man, “to ask you to look with favor upon 
the suit of my son, who loves you—who loved 
you when you were my little maid, known only 
as the daughter of the maccaroni seller.” 

“ Yes, signora,” and the young man stepped 
forward—“ I love you, and—” 

“Pardon me, my lords,” said Adrianna, while 
she looked with dignity at the gentlemen before 
her, “I cannot listen to such words, I came 
here as requested, because I wished to thank don 
Castalez for the instruction I gained while with 
him. I—” 

“TI gave you none,” hastily interrupted the old 

man. 
“You gave me no lessons, Don Castalez, but 
here in your studio watching you I first learned 
to draw and paint—from observation and from 
the remarks made to others I received my in- 
struction.” 

“Why scorn my son’s suit?” abruptly asked 
the painter. 

“ Because for many months I have been be- 
trothed to one Henri Calotin.” 

“Is he wealthy?” asked young Castalez, 
eagerly. 

“Is he noble?” as eagerly asked the father. 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” answered the 
young girl. 

“ Reflect, child,” said Don Castalez. “My 
son offers you rank and wealth. Break the base 
bonds made in your obscurity. Become my son’s 
bride.” 

“ Signor, such language is unworthy you. I 
love Henri Calotin, and were he the veriest beg- 
gar in Florence, but honest and kind, I would 
marry him. What was I but day-before yester- 
day? Zhen, had your son asked my hand in 
honorable marriage, you would have cursed him.” 
The old man bit his lips as he listened to those 
words, uttered in a firm tone, and Charles Cas- 
talez, with a mortified air and low bow, left the 
room. Again Don Castalez spoke : 

“ You are mistaken. I plead for my son.” 
Just as he was speaking the door opened, and 


der! Wasever heard so strange a story? In | Henri Calotin walked in. With a bright smile 
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Adrianna welcomed him ; then presented him to 
the olddon. Throwing aside his slouched cap 
and pulling off a pair of whiskers, Henri Calo- 
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THE VOICE OF JOSEPHINE 


BY M. REBECCA OSBON. 


tin, pressing an arm round the waist of the as- | «The rst applause of the French .” said Napoleon 
tonished girl, thus spoke : “sounded in my ears sweet as the voice ot Josephine.’ 

“ Adrianna, when you were in my father’s 
stadio I loved you. You left and my heart sank, in her tone, 
but I determined to win you. You know the itor 
rest. I love you dearly, and am only sorry that Or, when as evening hours drew nigh, 
fame and fortane came to you before you were She graced the festive hall; 
my wedded wife, for you may think but for that He heard the music of her voice 
I would have played you false.” In common with them all. 

“ Hush ! hush, Henri, your words pain me. I Sweet as the voice of Josephine, 
love and trust, and thank fortune that you bring Ph a: eae bd ee 
not o> your father’s house an obscure, And soothed his dying bed. 
bride. p 5 Or, when at early, blushing morn, 

re She turned her thoughts above, 
MORMON TYRANNY. And breathed » holy prayer for him, 
York Her gentle heart’s best love. 
tes as follows :—“ I informed you a wee 

that the Townsend House, opened as a hotel by Swettas the velee of Seseyhinn, 
its owner, had been suddenly closed by Brig- The fond, forsaken wife, 
ham’s order. Since then Heber C. Kimball has The sharer of the joys and cares 

rchased the establishment and put an agent And sorrows of his life. © 
into it, under whose management it is in full Sweet as her voice, who in her worse 
blast. Townsend, who owned the pro and Than weary widowhood, 
several adjoining buildings, but had been fool Ever spoke of him who wronged her so 
enough to ‘consecrate ’ it to the church, has been As something pure and good. 


ordered away from the city for his temerity in 
opening it and taking Gentiles to board without 
Brigham’s consent. You are already aware, I 
suppose, that when a Mormon ‘consecrates’ his 
roperty, he makes a regular deed of it to Brig- 
| om as (to use the accustomed phrase here), 
‘ Trustee in trust for the church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints.’ Thushe absolutely signs 
away all control over the property he has acquir- 
ed, and becomes a beggar the moment he dares 
resist the despotic will of his snages | superior ! 
jo you understand that these are solemn facts, 
ricident to life in a Territory of the United States 
under the American Constitution, and in this 
nineteenth century ?” 


KIND WORDS. 


never blister the tongue or li And 

we have never heard of one mental trouble 
arising from this quarter. Though they do not 
cost much, yet they accomplish much. ‘They 
help one’s own good-nature and good will. Soft 
words soften our own soul. Angry words are 
fuel to the flame of wrath, and make the blaze 
more fierce. Kind words make other people 
pA Cold words freeze people, and 
words scorch them, and bitter words make 
them bitter, and wrathful words make them 
wrathfal. There is such a rush of all other 
kinds of words in our days, that it seems desir- 
able to give kind words a chance among them. 
There are vain words, and idle words, and hasty 
words, and spitetul words, and empty words, and 
profane words, and warlike words. Kind words 
also produce their own image on men’s souls. 
And a beautiful image it is. They soothe, and 
quiet, and comfort the hearer. They shame 


him out of his morose, unkind feelings. — Pascal. 


O, cruel fate! that one so true, 
So gifted, and so fair, 

Must, in this selfish world of ours, 
Such disappointments bear. 

“ And sad it is in griefs like this, 

O’er visions loved and lost, 

The truest and the tenderest heart 
Must always suffer most.” 


THE WHITE QUEEN’S CASTLE. 


BY DAVID A. HARBISON. 


Count Apert Carmiora died very sud- 
denly. There had been a grand hunt, a mag- 
nificent wild boar had been slain, and the exult- 
ant party came back to the grand old castle of 
Carmiola, to devote the remainder of the day, 
ana the whole of the night, to eating, and drink- 
ing the exquisite old wines with which Count 
Albert’s cellar was stored. Wit and mirth had 
reached their height, wine flowed like water, and 
the spirits of all the company were high, when, 
seizing the huge, silver hunting cup, Count Al- 
bert rose to pledge the successful marksman, 
Count John Ernstein. A very handsome man 
was Count Albert, but a deep drinker, and one 
lost all sense of his beauty in disgust for the 
face now so inflamed. High he raised the mas- 
sive goblet, but before he could utter a single 
word, a deadly paleness overspread his flushed 
face, the drinking cup dropped from his nerve- 
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less hand, and he fell forward with his face on 
the table, dead, without a groan. His horror- 
struck companions raised him up and strove to 
restore consciousness; but in vain. All was 
confasion in that banquet-hall, which a few min- 
utes before was thé scene of such wild revelry 
and unbounded license. Sadly the company 
bore the body to an inner chamber, and then left 
the house. 

The Countess Carmiola was dead—dead long 
since—killed, it was reported, by the coldness 
and neglect of her husband, an imperious, bad- 
tempered man. She died, leaving one daughter, 
now about nineteen years old, who inherited all 
her mother’s beauty and gentleness, with just 
enough of her father’s haughty spirit to add 
piquancy to her manners. If Count Albert had 
been unkind to his wife, he could not be charged 
with treating his daughter, the lovely Lodoiska, 
in the same harsh manner, for to her’ he was 
kind and indulgent, and it was with wild de- 
spair that the girl heard of her father’s sudden 
and awful death. 

With all the pomp belonging to his rank, the 
remains of Count Albert Carmiola were laid to 
rest in the tomb of his ancestors, and with a sad 
heart, Lodoiska returned to her now. desolate 
home, for her sole companion was her father’s 
maiden sister, Annie Carmiola, a lady of un- 
certain age, and still more uncertain temper. 
During the life-time of Count Albert, his sister, 
who always made it her home with him, had 
little opportunity to give way to the haughty, 
imperious temper she possessed, and which, 
joined to insufferable pride and affectation, ren- 
dered her an unpleasant companion. Fearing 
her brother, she curbed her own haughty spirit, 
and appeared a quiet, rather silly woman. The 
count left a will, giving two-thirds of his prop- 
erty to his daughter, and the remaining third to 
his sister Annie, whom he appointed Lodoiska’s 
guardian, until she should marry. : 

But a few menths had passed since the mel- 
ancholy death of the count, before Lodoiska felt 
the full weight of her aunt’s imperious will. 
Wanting in beauty and fascination herself, Annie 
Carmiola could only look on her charming niece 
with jealous, envious eyes, and soon began to 
curtail her proper liberties. Almost like a nun 
the beautiful girl was kept—seeing very little 
company, rarely going out even to ride, unless 
accompanied by her detested aunt. Feeling the 
loss of her father very deeply, Lodoiska sub- 
mitted quietly and unmurmuringly to the au- 
thority of her aunt—desiring only to be left to her 
painting, music and reading. So quietly had 
Lodoiska obeyed all commands and restrictions 


put upon her, that Annie Carmiola began to 
feel herself surely the mistress. 

One day Lady Annie drew a chair beside that 
of her niece, and in a commanding voice, said : 

“ Lodoiska, you are to regard the Count Ar- 
mand Kardorag as your future husband.” 

The words were abrupt, and the information 
they conveyed far from pleasing. The young 
girl raised her head with a sudden start. 

“ What did you say, Aunt Annie ?” 

“This day you will receive Count Armand 
Kardozag as your future husband.” 

“ By whose authority ?”’ 

“ By mine.” 

“Impossible,” answered Lodoiska, quietly. 
And she resumed her embroidery as if the affair 
was settled beyond dispute. 

Lady Annie looked at her niece with astonish- 
ment. Was it possible that she dared dispute 
her will? So astonished was she that she could 
not speak for a few seconds. At last, she found 
voice to say : 

“Impossible? Impossible 

“Yes, quite impossible. And now we will 
drop a subject quite unpleasant to me, if you 
please.” 

“I don’t please, miss. I will have you under- 
stand that Ido not recognize the impossibil- 
ity. You will receive the count, as I informed 
you.” 

“T will not!” 

“ Diana!” exclaimed the infuriated woman. 
“TI can scarcely credit my ears. You—will—re- 
ceive—the—Count Kardorag—when—he—pre- 
sents—himself !” 

“T will receive him when he comes, but as*to 
returning a favorable answer to his suit, I shall 
do no such thing. My answer will be a point 
blank refusal.” 

“ You are not called upon, miss, to give any 
answer. I have given him my promise. You 
have only to receive him politely.” 

“Which I shall not do. How dare the low, 
depraved, debauched libertine and gambler to 
aspire to my hand ?” 

“Such terms, Lodoiska, applied to the man 
whom I have chosen for your future husband, 
are highly unbecoming and insulting, if not to 
him, to myself. I expect him every moment, so 
yon may as well prepare to receive him calmly, 
and not show such evident and unmistakable 
signs of ill-temper.” 

“T will show no ill-temper, as you call my just 
indignation, but a proper spirit. I have sub- 
mitted too long to your impositions, and now, 
you have to learn that the daughter of Count 
Albert Carmiola possesses some of his spirit.” 
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servant announced the Count Kardozag, and 


a moment he was ushered in. Lady Annie rose 
to receive him, giving him a warm welcome, but 
Lodoiska, raising her head, bowed with chilling 
hauteur, and then resumed her work. With 
a quick, admonishing glance at her niece, the 
enraged aunt placed a chair for the count near 
her own and equally near that of Lodoiska. | character is so well known. 
The count accepted the seat, and addressed the 


girl before him : ° 


“Lady Lodoiska, your aunt, the amiable Lady 
Annie, an ornament to her sex, gives me to un- 
derstand that you are ready and happy to see 


me to-day.” 


“ As ready and as happy now as ever,” was 
the ungracious reply, delivered in freezing tone | turned from the door.” 


and manner. 


“Ah! eh!” ejaculated the count, struck by 
the haughty air of the girl. ‘ You are sarcastic. 
How is this? Your aunt led me to believe that 
you looked with favorable eyes on my suit—nay, 
that all was positively settled.” And the count 


rose in great rage. 


“ You are right—she does, she does,” said the 
faithless woman, rising in her turn, and laying | mission. 
her hand on the count’s arm. ‘Do not mind 
what she says, for the dear girl is in one of her 


odd fits when she speaks without thinking.” 


“ Your pardon, aunt, and yours, too, sir count, 
if I contradict the statement just made. It is 
no mere whim that induces me to treat you as I 
have done. My aunt made you rash promises 


which she cannot fulfil.” 


“ How is that, minx? Remember I am your | sion. 


lawful guardian.” 


“That I know to my sorrow; but, thank | Lodoiska resigned herself to wait for the end, 
Heaven, I can guard my own happiness, and in 
order to do so I respectfully, decidedly, refuse to | for 


listen to Count Kardozag’s suit.” 


“Death and fiends!” exclaimed the count, 
springing towards the young girl as if he meant 


toseize her. “Dare you say that to my face, 
Lady Lodoiska ?” 

“Ay, and do not make me forget by your own 
actions the fact that I strive to shut my eyes 
upon, that Iam dealing with one who can lay 
no claim to the title of gentleman.” 

Annie Carmiola did what Count Kardozag 
could scarcely refrain from doing—she seized 
the young girl rudely by the arm. 

“Retract, Lodoiska, your unlady-like, insult- 
ing words, and receive the count as your future 
husband.” 

Quickly removing her aunt’s hand from her 
arm, Lodoiska, drawing her tall form haughtily 
up, spoke coldly and deliberately, and. as she 
28 
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Lodoiska had searcely done speaking, when a 


did so the count acknowledged to himself 
in | her beauty, and felt more determined than ever 
to make her his own. 

“ Aunt, my answer is unchangeable. I refuse 
to have anything whatever to say to Count Kar- 
dozag, whom I neither like nor even respect, and 
consider that he does me an incalculable injury 
by proffering such a suit, when his base, unworthy 
I have nothing 
further to say, save that you, Count Kardozag, 
are at liberty, nay, are requested to retire, and if 
that request is not complied with on the instant, 
I shall summon a servant. No, to spare you 
that alternative, I retire myself, with the admo- 
nition that if ever you seek to enter this house 
again, on any pretext whatever, you will be 
And with the step of 
an empress the justly incensed girl walked from 
the apartment, leaving the plotters standing look- 
ing at each other in speechless rage. 

A few minutes thoy stood thus, then seating 
themselves, they talked long and earnestly in 
whispers. The conference ended, Lady Annie 
hastily attiring herself, ordered her carriage, and 
accompanied by the base count, set off on some 


Lodoiska sat in her room, vainly striving to 
quell the angry and fearful thoughts that passed 
through her mind. She knew Count Kardozag 
as a bold, bad man, and her aunt for a vain, 
scheming woman, and now that she was alone, 
she felt that the affair was not so easily ended, 
and trembled with the thoughts of the misery 
her scornful, bitter words would probably occa- 
Full well she felt that she had made an 
enemy of the count, and with a beating heart 


which was sooner in arriving than she thought 


Three hours after the above related scene, 
Lady Annie Carmiola, with an exultant smile 
on her face, entered the room where, sad and ap- 
prehensive, Lodoiska sat, vainly endeavoring to 
fix her attention on a book before her. 
“‘ Now, rebellious girl, we shall see who will 
triumph!” And Lady Annie held a paper be- 
fore the eyes of the poor girl. The seal caught 
her eye, and with pale lips, and her voice trem- 
bling in spite of herself, she asked : 
“What have you there, aunt?” 
“Q, nothing mach, only a command signed 
and sealed by Arch-duke John, compelling you 
to receive Count Armand Kardozag as your fa- 
ture husband. Your answer now, proud girl ?” 
“T must obey.” 
Lodoiska rose and left the room, to fling her- 
self in an agony of tears upon her bed. But 


| 
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she was not a weak girl to sit and weep when 
anything was to be dene. Springing up, she 
bathed her face with cold water and removed all 
traces of emotion from her face, then dressing 
herself in robes of elegant deep black, she left 
the room. At the parlor door she paused irres- 
elute—then opened it. 

“ Aunt, after so much agitation, I need exer- 
cise. I goto ride.” The door elosed, and she 
muttered ag she went down the stairs, “ ay, I 
can try my power, too, and if I fail, I will leave 
my native land.” 

It is necessary to inform my readers that a few 
weeks before the events just narrated transpired, 
Lodoiska had plighted her faith to a handsome, 
noble-hearted young man, Count Victor Ern- | I 
stein. This was a secret; for both felt that the 
hatred which Annie Carmiola bore the young 
count would lead her te do abl in her power to 
separate them and destroy their happiness. 


Sitting in his dining-hall was the Arch-duke 
John, of Austria. On the table before him was 
a chess-board and a huge, golden goblet filled to 
the brim with his favorite wine, the genial Jo- 
hannisberger. Arch-duke John was a very singv- 
lar, brave, and generous man—high-spirited and 
imperious, he at times governed with gentleness, 
but often with the sway of a despot. He was 
an inveterate chess-player—~every leisure mo- 
ment was devoted to the study and practice of 
the game. Indeed, one room of his palace was 
marked off in squares, and on that extensive 
board he played games, using human, living be- 
ings for chess:men. A door opened, and the 
chamberlain informed the duke that a lady de- 

sired to speak with him on business of impor- 
tance. Would she be admitted? The duke 
gave a sign of assent. The door closed and 
opened again in a few moments to admit a lady. 
‘When the door had again closed, and the lady 
found*herself alone with the duke, she knelt 
before him. 

“Lay aside your veil, which completely con- 
ceals your features. We like not to receive 
prayers or petitions from one afraid or ashamed 
to show her face,” said the prince, gravely. 

With a gesture in which pride and fear were 

mingled, the veil was thrown back, disclosing the 

beautiful features of Lodoiska Carmiola. Prince 

John could scarcely repress a start of astonish- 

ment and admiration as he looked at the extra- 

ordinary beauty of the face before him. 
“ Ah, whom have we here ?” 
“A poor girl who asks for mercy and pro- 
tection—Lodoiska Carmiola.” 
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but now we gave a written order for your mar- 
riage. What brings you here, fair lady ?”’ 

“ Despair!’ And the beantiful head drooped. 
“Like you not your future spouse? Methinks 
we heard yeu did.” 


for your disinclination to wed him ?” 
duke bent his‘@ark eyes upon the face before him. 


“Nay, sire. A base, unprincipled man is 


Count Kardozag. I prefer death to a life with 
him.” 


“}s hatred for his character the sole reason 
And the 


A deep blush for a moment spread over the 


pale face of the girl, adding another charm, as 
she said: 


“To you, my prince, may the truth be told, 
love, and am betrothed to another—Count 


Victor Ernstein.’’ 


“ We know him—a brave soldier and a faith. 


ful subject. I fear, Lady Lodoiska, you have 
come too late,” said the arch-dake, in his perplex- 
ity laying aside the “ we.” 
ago I signed a paper enforcing your aunt's 
wishes. 


Scarcely an hour 


“ Alas, I know it. For the love of Heaven 


reca}l, annul it. Save me from such a fate!” 


Prince John leaned back in his chair in deep 


thought. The sight of her distress troubled the 
really kind-hearted duke. 
his head, while a smile spread over his face. 


Suddenly he raised 


“J see it all mow. I eannot take back my 


promise, but will half retract, and the matter 
shall be decided by a game of chess. Yes, yes, 
Duke Albert (zortkow shall be my. opponent, 
Count Kardozag shall be king of the red chess- 
men, yourauntthequeen. You, Lodoiska, shall 
be queen of the white men, and your betrothed, 


Count Victor Ernstein, shall be your castle. In 
my chess-room with human beings I will play. 
If the red king be checkmated, you are free, if 
not—” 

“God help me!” exclaimed the despairing 

Lodoiska, almost involuntarily. 

The cry excited the rage of the imperious 
duke, who asked with a fierce scowl in his face: 

“ How—donbt you our skill? The game is 
ours, of course, and you are free to wed whom 
soever you please. If we lose, you must abide 
by the command given to your aunt. We have 
decided. You may retire.” 

With a heavy heart, Lodoiska }eft the hall. 
Was this the prince so proud of his justice —te 
settle such a question by a petty game of chess, 
wherein one false move and all might be lost! 
There was nothing left but to wait patiently the 
issue of the game, praying to Heaven that the 
prince might be victorious. 


“The name methinks I have heard. Aha! 


All Vienna rang with the strange story. ew 
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terview with Duke Czortkow. 


the duke came to receive her. 


“Tam the Lady Lodoiska Carmiola, to decide 
whose fate you play a game of chess with Prince 


John.” 
“How can I serve you ?” 


“By playing as poorly as possible—by losing 


the game.” 


“ That cannot be. Prince John knows that I 


play well, and should I fail in my usual skill, 
and give him an undue advantage, it would ruin 
all.” 

“ The fame of your playing is spread through 
the kingdom, but the most skilful may make one 
false move. I will give you anything you ask, 
Duke Czortkow, if you will lose the game.” 

“ All I ask ?” said the duke, bending his eyes 
upon the bewitching girl before him. 

“T said all you asked,” haughtily answered the 
girl, rising, “ trusting to your honor as a gentle- 
man to ask nothing beyond my power to give.” 

“ Well then, suppose I ask for yourself—your 
own fair self?” 

One lightning glance, and Lodoiska walked 
proudly to the door. There she paused : 

“The world speaks of Duke Czortkow asa 
gentleman. I know him now. Play the game 
as skilfully as you can, I neither expect nor wish 
anything from you.” 

She howed and was gone. Had Lodoiska 
been witness to an interview between Duke 
Czortkow and Count Kardozag, she would have 
waited the end of the game. Duke Czortkow 
was a gambler, and the large sum of money 
offered him by his friend, Count Kardozag, made 
him anxious to win the game. 

It was a bright though singular scene which 
the room in the palace presented. The strange 
floor marked off in squares of black and white. 
Thirty-two of these squares were occupied by 
people in rich dresses. The prince had played 
games before, but never with such great prepara- 
tions. The figures were dressed like chess-men 
—one set in red, the other in white. Lodoiska 
looked very beautiful in her dress of white satin 
and velvet, and crown of diamonds and pearls, 
though her face was deadly pale. The game 
began, and was carried on in silence. At first, 

Lodoiska tried to follow the moves made by the 
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knew what the question was, but all knew that 
a question of great importance was to be settled 
by Arch-duke John by a game of chess, in which 
living human beings were to take the part of 
chess-men. The day before the one appointed 
for the singular game, Lodoiska sought an in- 
She was shown 
into an elegantly furnished apartment, and there 
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lowered her eyes. To heritseemed a vast space 
of confusion, that chess-board—and she sighed 
to think that the eccentric prince had not chosen 
to decide it by a game played on a table with in- 
animate pieces of ivory. The peculiar game 
was for her interest, for the prince, accustomed to 
play on such a large scale, was never confused, 
while his opponent made several false moves. This. 
Lodoiska knew not, and was blindly sent from one 
end of the board to the other. Hour after hour the 
game was carried on, till the poor chess-men were 
ready to sink with fatigue. Lodoiska was al- 
most in a fainting condition, and leaning ina 
very unqueenly manner upon a knight who oc- 

cupied the next square, when she was obliged to 

move. This she did mechanically, past minding 

how the game went, when a loud voice exclaimed 

exultantly : 

“ Checkmated !” 

The game was decided then. With a wild 
glance, Lodoiska looked up and gasped out: 

“ Which king, red or white ?” 

“ The red king.” 

Lodoiska heard the answer, and felt she was 
saved. Reaction followed, and she fainted from 
fatigue and anxiety. A long while she lay in 
deathlike stillness, almost as white as her dress ; 
_but recovering she saw Prince John and Victor 
Ernstein bending over her. As soon as she was 
able to sit up, the prince spoke to her. 

“The game is finished, and the priest stands 
ready even now to unite you to the man of your 
choice, of whom we approve. In consideration 
of the pain and anxiety we have made you bear, 
in fatherly love and care we will take it upon us 
to give you away.” 

Banishing the natural shrinking she felt, fear- 
ing another misfortune, Lodoiska stood up, and 
in presence of the assembled knights and ladies 
she was made the wife of the handsome, brave 
Victor Ernstein. Prince John gave the bride 
away, and in later days smiled as he saw the 

beautiful woman and her husband the brightest 

ornaments at court, for he thought of the time 

when Victor Ernstein was the Waite QuEEN’s 

CastTLe. 


We talk of the intemperance of the poor; why, 
when we philosophically consider the crushing 
miseries beset them—the keen suffering of 
penury, and the mockery of luxury and profu- 
sion with which it is surrounded—my wonder is, 
not that there are so many who purchase tempo- 
a of their misery, but that there are 
so few.—Jerrold. 


LOVE. 


Love never fails to master what he finds. 
But works a different way in different minds: 


figures, but at length she turned her face away, and 


The fool enlightens, and the wise he blinds. 
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BY M. POTTER, JE. 


Dare I whisper, gentle Lu, 
May I tell thee what I feel? 
Will it give offence to you 
If my secret I reveal? 
It will not detain you long; 
Will you come aside with me? 
For ’t is not amid the throng 
It should be told to theé. 


Don’t deny me, gentle Lu, 
Tis favor easily done; 
Confidence from friendship true 
You will not unkindly shun ; 
And although you may surmise 
What this secret sweet will be, 
Still I trust you'll not despise, 
And coldly turn from me. 


I will tell thee, gentle Lu, 
Of a feeling which has lain 
Dormant, till thy presence threw 
Round my heart its magic chain; 
When from wandering I returned 
And sought thy side again, 
How affection fondly yearned 
To speak—shall I refrain? 


I have scrupled, gentile Lu, 
To unfold ambition’s aim— 
Ambition, which, dear Lu, 
Seeks neither rank nor fame; 
Scruples that from love arise 
Have made me hesitate 
To raise to thee mine eyes, 
And learn from thine my fate. 
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BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“My fair Katherine !” 
The whisper was clear and distinct which 
floated from behind the heavy tapestry hangings 
of a high, mullioned window, in a spacious 
chamber. 
Lady Latimer started from her embroidery 
frame, and a flush broke up the clear paleness of 
her cheek. She dropped her embroidery needle 
and listened intently. 
Again the whisper, this time more distinct 
and bold; and the window hangings were put 
aside by a white, jewelled hand, shaded by a 
deep ruff of costly lace, followed by the owner 
of that hand—a tall, haughty-looking, and hand- 
some young chevalier. 
“Sir Thomas!” exclaimed the lady, some- 
what indignantly, while a frown gathered on her 
lovely brow and her small foot tapped the floor. 
“Nay, be not angry, sweet Katherine!” 
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kneeling, striving to lift the hand which lay on 
the folds of her robe of sable velvet—for Kath- 
erine Latimer, though young in years, wore for 
the second time the garb of widowhood—* frown 
not on your slave, sweet lady; turn not away 
the light of those sweet eyes. I have been 
groping in the dark since thou hast banished me 
from thy presence, and to-day could not resist the 
fraud to steal in here, where thou sittest alone, 
and thus gain audience which of late thou hast 
denied me. Why dost thou look so coldly on 
me, Katherine? In what have I lost thy favor?” 
And he pressed his bearded lip passionately to 
the hand he held. 

Lady Latimer’s very soul thrilled to the words 
and caresses of her noble lover; yet, while a 
spasm of mental agony contracted her features, 
she drew her hand suddenly from his and as- 
sumed an air of haughtiness, saying : 

“Sir Thomas Seymour, since, in thus coming 
unannounced before me, you have failed to inter- 
pret rightly my silence and wish to avoid these 
meetings, my lips must utter what I would fain 
have spared us both. Sir Thomas, this is our 
last meeting when Katherine Parr must listen to 
the love words of Sir Thomas Seymour.” 

“ And it is for this you have avoided me these 
many days, Katherine?” queried the noble, ris- 
ing to his feet and folding his arms before her. 

The lady bowed her head. 

“ And yet one week yestreen you sat in this 
very room in my arms, Katherine!” And a 
smile, half tender, half scornful, broke over that 
young man’s firmly-closed lips. 

Katherine spoke not, but buried her face in 
her hands, mayhap to hide its pallor. 

“ Katherine Parr—Lady Latimer, it is enough! 
I have heard it whispered at court, and yet in 
my faith in your truth and fealty, I would not 
heed what is now too evident, since your con- 
duct would confirm the tale. Speak, Lady 
Latimer, and tell me if it be true our royal king 
hath cast his eyes upon you for his consort. I 
have a right to demand this, woman!” And 
the speaker's tones were like iron, falling heavily 
on the listener’s heart. 

But no answer came from that wretched wo- 
man’s lips—though her jewelled hands were 
clasped more convalsively over the face which 
she bent suddenly upon the embroidery frame, 
and one or two hot tears stained the white satin 
into which those clasping fingers, in the palmy 
days of love and youth, had wrought rich 
medallions, the imperial crown of England, and 
flowers of wondrous beauty and fidelity. 

“ Yes, it is enough. Iam answered! Kath- 


pleaded the cavalier, advancing and respectfully 


erine Parr—scorning Thomas Seymour's hum- 
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" bler love—will sit on England’s throne as Eng- 


land’s queen. But, Katherine, there have been 
fair and beautiful women there before thee ; and 
ah! bethink thee, woman, ere it is too late, con- 
cerning them. Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, 
and Katherine Howard—what fate was theirs ¢ 
And hath our King Henry grown more merciful 
since the last fair neck was bared to the heads- 
man’s axe? Bethink thee well, proud, ambi- 
tious woman !” said Seymour, hoarsely. 

A convulsive shudder shook Katherine Parr’s 
frame. But the hour when these terrible thoughts, 
now crowding upon her mind, might have 
availed in turning her aside from her ambitious 
schemes, was past; now she could only summon 
her ambition and pride, and advance. 

Flinging back her beautiful hair which had 
fallen forward, sweeping the embroidery frame, 
and assuming a stern and composed demeanor, 
she exclaimed, haughtily and firmly : 

“This is well! Sir Thomas Seymour's lan- 
guage is that of @ traitor to his king! Know you 
that, did I choose, an hour hence Henry’s guard 
would lead thee to the tower or the scaffold, 
since such is the fate of those who question a 
monarch’s will ?” 

“Goon. The loss of life is little worse than 
the loss of faith in woman’s truth. Go on, 
Katherine !” 

These words were uttered in a tone com- 
mingling so much of sadness and despair, that 
the heart of that proud woman was softened ; 
and no longer was her disguise of coldness 
impenetrable. 

“Sir Thomas,” she said, after a slight pause, 
“let us talk calmly together. Spare Katherine 
Parr your reproaches, and she will spare herself 
the sternness which is so foreign to her nature. 
Sir ‘I'homas,” and here her voice grew lower and 
calmer, by an intense effort of will, “what you 
have heard rumored at court, is true. Our 
liege, the king, hath besought me to become his 
consort, and I have not answered nay. Not 
solely for my own sake have I done this, but for 
the sake of my land—for, Sir Thomas, Kather- 
ine Parr was bred in the Protestant creed, and 
who can foresee but that this new doctrine of the 
Reformation may yet, through me, sway the heart 
of England’s king? Judge me not too harshly, 
Sir Thomas, for you know not how hard the fate 
ot her who yields her own will to the call of 
duty! Besides, she on whom a monarch rests 
his eyes, has no other choice than to obey.” 

“ Katherine !’”’—and the young noble advanced 
and spoke in somewhat softened tones—“ if you 
had loved me, could you thus resign me? Is it 
too late, my beloved ?” And he knelt at her feet. 


“Nay, again thou wouldst take ’vantage of 
my weakness !” exclaimed the beautiful woman 
with a frown, under which she buried the keen- 
est suffering. “I have spoken truly and firmly; 
henceforth, we must meet as strangers, or as the 
commonest friends, Seymour.” 

“ Nay, say rather as a queen and her subject !” 
said the young man, passionately. “So wide a 
gulf does not lie between /riends, my lady!” 
And Seymour stamped his foot. 

The interview was becoming painful to the 
woman whose every power of will was nerved 
to its utmost tension. QO, if he would but go, 
and leave her alone with her agony ! 

The noble turned and paced the apartment. 

** So, so,” he broke forth, “‘I have been idled, 
played with—the poor fool of a passing hour— 
content to steal in here at twilight and play the 
secret lover, while he, the king, comes openly to 
talk of a royal marriage! And she, whom I so 
doted on, but bandied idle lip service and idler 
caresses on her humbler lover—meantime lifting 
her eyes to a crown! Talk of duty and religious 
creeds, forsooth! What true woman ever let 
prayer-book or psalm come between her and her 
love? Nay, Katherine—Lady Latimer, it is 
your ambition hath done this—else, you never 
loved me! Woman,I pray God you may never 
meet an hour, when—a fickle king sated, and on 
the lookout for another victim—when, in the 
tower’s gloomy prisons—you will repent this! 
But ah! Sir Thomas Seymour forgets, in his 
own excited mood, that he talks ‘treason of his 
king!” And he gave utterance to a mocking 
laugh. “ Lady, this head, with whose curls your 
fair white hands have dallied, waits but your be- 
hest to Henry to roll from under the headsman’s 
axe!” And he stopped short before her and © 
bowed. 

Katherine could not bear those mocking, hor- 
rid words, nor that sarcastic laugh. 

“For heaven’s sake, Sir Thomas, do not look 
at me in that way—do not speak thus to me!” 
And, shuddering, she buried her face in her 
hands. “Seymour,” she added, when a little 
calmer, “I would sooner die than harm a hair 
of your head! You could not think I meant 
that! But go, now—leave me, if you would 
not kill me! There have been terrible things 
said here this night.” And she peered round 
into the corners of that antique, panelled room, 
where the dusky shadows were thickening. 
“ Yes, fearful things,” she murmured to herself, 
swaying to and fro, with face again hidden in the 
embroidery frame. “Anne Boleyn—Jane Sey- 
mour—Katherine Howard—and, alas, if it “be 
that Henry will weary thus of me! Why did I 
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place myself in his power? why promise * 
why—but ah, it is too late! too late!” 

Then, as if remembering who stood before 
her, and might interpret her emotion aright, she 
conquered this mood, and raising her head, said 
sharply : 

‘“Go! Why do you not leave me, Seymour ?” 

But that man, standing there, had not failed 
to catch a brief glimpse of Katherine Part’s 
heart. It restrained his own excitement; it 
softened his own despair. His eye lost its angry, 
sarcastic light—a gleam of pity lit it now. He 
knelt at Katherine’s feet. 

“ Katherine, wilt thou forgive all I have ut- 
tered in this mad hour? Whatever betides thee 
—woman or queen—thou shalt have my fealty 
and my worship. God save thee and help thee, 
since thou wilt have our ways in life to differ! 
But O, Katherine, in this hour how much of bit- 
terness and anger would it take from parting, if 
I knew thou hadst not made me thy tool—if I 
knew thou hadst loved me!” 

And this time Katherine did not shake off the 
hand that clasped hers, both lying, whitely, on 
her sable robe ; this time she did not angrily and 
proudly utter words of denial, But bending 
forward, forward, till her fair hair mingled and 
fioated with his short, close curls—till her fore- 
head rested on his bosom, and then her cheek 
crept up and laid itself softly against his, while 
an agonizing rain of tears fell on hair and cheek 
and shoulder, she said, in broken gasps: 

“ Thomas—Seymour—lI have loved you !”” 

“ And now I go, lest the woman be lost in the 
queen—lest, next moment, thou snatch from my 
soul’s sepulchre the torch I will burn evermore 
beside its buried dead! God bless you, Kath- 
erine, you have loved me! I can well afford to 
let Henry have thee now—thou hast loved me— 
thou lovest me still, my Katherine!” And with 
a long, convulsive kiss, the young noble went 
out into the darkness. 

And when, a half hour later, Lady Latimer, 
calm and pale, rang for lights, and passed into 
the great receiving-room of her castle, and then, 
later, supped with Henry of England in her 
own boudoir—ensnaring, by her beauty, wit, 
and brilliant colloquial powers, this capricious 
monarch—who, looking upon her then, would 
have dreamed in what a drama of love and 
agony she had enacted during that winter day’s 
short twilight shadows? Ah, who can read the 
heart of a woman who casts out love and places 
ambition a sentry at its gates ? 

Five times had Henry the Eighth of England 
led fair and gentle women to the altar, and five 
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temper consigned their partners to a dreadful 
death—the headsman’s axe. History, perhaps, 
never recorded royal statutes so tyrannical, so 
extraordinary, so capricious, as those issued 
during his reign. ‘The succession to the crown 
had become an issue of the king’s changing 
judgment or affection; today, the right was 
jointly that of Mary and Elizabeth, then trans- 


ferred to the children of Jane Seymour, next 
restored again to the former. The monarch’s 
despotic thrall bound England like a slave 
crouching in his chains. 

But, terrible to think of young and lovely 
women—who had slept upon his heart and be- 
come the mother of his children—terrible to 


think that the tyrant breathed who would deliver 
them over to prison and death! Side by sidé 
with the names of Nero and Caligula, will the 
memory of Henry the Eighth descend to all 
future years. Even in his own age there were 
those found who did not hesitate to express their 
horror of his cruelty, Christina, Duchess of 
Milan, refused his hand with a shudder of horror, 
saying: “ If I were possessed of two heads, one 
of them I would place at the service of Henry 
of England.” j 

And yet knowing all this, with the terrible 
fate of her predecessors before her, in the prime 
of her womanhood and beauty, Katherine Parr, 


widow of Lord Latimer, betrothed herself to 
Henry. What motive power could have thus 
impelled her? It could not have been Jove, for 
twice, already, had she tasted the sweets of con- 
nubial life, and a third time given up her heart to 
one more consonant with youthful love, if his- 
tory’s records be true, so widely did the young 
and handsome Sir Thomas Seymour differ from 
the two mature widowers who had in turn called 
fair Katherine Parr wife; it might have been 
from a desire to promote that faith which gained 
for her the title of the first Protestant Queen of 
England—for we read that “from the first mo- 
ment of her marriage, and long before the king 
had taken any decided step in favor of the new 
doctrine of the Reformation, Katherine displayed 
the interest she really felt for the cause ; and, in 
fact, she was so truly and emphatically Protestant 
in the full extent and meaning of the phrase, 
that her accession to the throne may justly be 
considered as one of the coincidences which 
ended in the establishment of the Reformation 
in England.” 

Let us hope that her generally ascribed pious 
sincerity was the impelling principle which led 
Katherine to deliver herself up as wife of a 
tyrannical monarch ; and yet, beneath all, may 
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there not have slept a tithe of ambition in this 
woman’s heart? Such an impression Sir 


Thomas Seymour could not banish from his 
mind, as he left her side that night of parting ; 
and yet ke strove to subdue it, murmuring over 
to himself—“ She confessed that she had loved 
me!” 


And se, while Heury supped with the castle’s 
mistress, the rejected lover walked to and fro 


without—now softened by that confession and 
nursing hopes that all might yet be as before, 
then falling into moods of despair and vengeance. 

Ata late hour, shadows moved athwart the 
cartains draping the boudoir windew, and, a few 
minutes later, the king made his exit from be- 
neath che castle’s arched gateway, while a half- 


score of his guards lighted their royal master’s 
way to his carriage with flambeaux, whose red 
gleam flashed far and wideinto the darkness. 

In the shadows of the wall, near the massive 
gateway, stood a closely muffled figure; and 
when Heary’s foot was oa the carriage step, it 
moved rapidly nearer. 

“I might free her with one stroke, and rid 
England of a tyrant!” mused the dark figure, 
while the waving of the torches flashed brightly 
across blade of llue steel fora moment. “It 
is bat a stroke—an instant—and then, in this 
thick night, and in concealment among the 
many angles and turns of this wall, no one of 


the king’s guard yonder could detect me. But 
I will net! The love thatis won by the dagger 
stroke, would surely perish so! If the ambi- 
tious heart of a woman has led to this, so let it 
be! She loves me—and yet loves a king,a 
crown, far better. Ah, my fair Katherine 
and he raised his eyes to the boudoir window 
where the white hand of Lady Latimer waved a 
moment to the king below—‘ ah, my fair lady, 
it is a bitter lesson I have learned to-night—end 
perchance ere thy tears are dried apon my 
cheeks, he whom thou acknowledged thou didst 
love, will have begun to learn to hate thee. 
“ What ho! kisses to the king! Ah, sweet Kath- 
erine, beware!’ And with a mocking bow, he 
strode away in the darkness. 

Many days had not passed, ere there was a 
royal marriage at Hampton Court. The Bishop 
of Winchester solemnized the nuptials; the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth were permitted 
to be present; and, hidden among the deepest 
shadows behind a massive pillar, enveloped in his 
ample cloak, from whose mufiling folds his dark 
eyes burned with intense brilliancy, there was 
another witness—though an uninvited one—of 
that ceremonial which made her he had so truly 
loved, England’s queen. | 


Who knows her thoughts in that hour? Per- 
haps the pealing organ notes seemed a wail— 


slow and heavy, and terribly like the words of a 
death sentence ; perhaps, in the glitter of chan- 
deliers and the sparkle of jewels, she saw the 
flash of the headsman’s axe; perhaps she saw, 
nor guest mor priest, bat a pale band of terror- 
stricken women gliding adown the chapel aisles 
with upraised fingers and reproachful faces—those 


five fated queens, vanishing away into the 
shadowy realm of Death ! 

“Itis scarcely possible,” says Miss Strick- 
land, “but the cheek of Katherihe must have 
blanched. wher the nuptial ring was placed on 
her finger by the ruthless hand that had signed 
the death-warrant of two of his coasorts within 


the last seven years.” 

And yet, for aught we know, the same deter- 
mined spirit that had led her to that hour, sus- 
tained her ther. Her nature might have been 
strong and unwavering, ber heart valiant and 
brave, and her soul, perhaps, buoyed with a 
pious, martyr-like spirit, which led her to regard 
her marriage as a triamph and augury of the 
success of her Protestant faith. 

But it was over; the vows were spoken. Be- 
side the grim-visaged husband, the fair bride 
glided down the chapel aisies; and Katherine 
was queen. 


“ Wall, good bishop—a word with you!” said 
the Lord Chancellor Wriothesley, meeting Gard- 
iner Bishop of Winchester one morning in the 
ante-room of the king’s chamber. ‘ How fares 
our liege to-day? I was just seeking andience 
with his majesty.” 

“ Poorly, poorly !” replied the bishep. “ Goes 
your lordship through the gallery?” And, link- 
ing his arm ia the chancellor’s, he drew him into 
the corridor; then, glancing about cautiously, 
as if to make sure they were without listeners, he 
said, grimly: “I’faith, my lord, but not so bad 
in body as in mind. This Lutheran creed is 
fast usurping the good Catholic faith in our 
liege’s heart. The queen is a powerful teacher 
—and, in his present weak state, Henry is like a 
puppet inher hands. Our cause is endangered, 
my lord.” 

“Ay, no more than I thought,” returned the 
chancellor, bitterly. ‘Who really rules Eng- 
land? Not Henry, bet his queen—and a Prot- 
estant queen, too! This comes of woman’s sub- 
tle reasoning, and Henry’s strange infatuation 
for this one who beguiles the tediousness of his 
sick room with scholastic and religious disputes. 
Why, good bishop, they say Queen Katherine 
argues the knottiest theological points like a pre- 


late, and our king not only permits but is mar- 
vellously pleased with sprightliness and 
ready wit. I’faith, if we allow a woman thus to 
take church affairs under her sway, these mad 
Lutheran doctrines will soon undermine the 
true faith.” 

“ Ha! think you so, my lord?” exclaimed the 
bishop. “I knew our king liked much these 
arguings with the queen ; but not until to-day, 
when by chance I came unobserved into the 
ante-room, thus overhearing their debate, not 
until to-day have I thought seriously what dan- 
ger threatens dur King Henry. And so your 
lordship thinks the same? Then it is time, in- 
deed, that this be checked, ere the sapling has 
taken firm root in the soil. What thinkest thou? 
Will it not be doing the church good service to 
warn our king against thus lending his ear to 
heretical doctrines ?” 

A smile shot across the lord chancellor’s lips. 

“And does the bishop think our king will so 
look upon the matter?” he sarcastically ex- 
claimed. “It is no light charge to bring against 
his majesty’s favorite consort. Think you he 
would believe that heretic doctrines were taught 
by Katherine’s lips ?” 

“I know our king hath granted Katherine 
larger liberties and more royal prerogatives than 
any former wife,” replied the bishop. ‘ Wit- 
ness, that parliamentary act he passed on the eve 
of leaving England for France by which he con- 
ferred upon her the title of queen regent of the 
realm. And yet there is that”—and he spoke 
in a lower voice—“ there is that in which Kath- 
erine is not so near the king’s heart as it were 
possible. Katherine is childless!” And the 
bishop glanced significantly toward his com- 


“ Yea, and other queens have been set aside 
for lighter faults than this,” returned the chan- 
cellor, catching at the wicked suggestion. 
“ Gardiner, thou art his majesty’s spiritual ad- 
viser—thou visitest him in any mood—hast ever 
seen him vexed or ill-tempered with Katherine ?”’ 

“Ay, my lord; but it must be confessed that 
she hath a marvellous gentle temper, for she 
never replieth save in soft spoken words. But I 
do bethink me Henry is sorely afflicted, and 
values too well the care and nursing of the 
queen to set her aside for lack of legal issue. 
Katherine hath become necessary to him—for 
none can so bathe his head or diseased limbs as 
she.” 

“If it were not that she instils this Protestant 
faith in his mind,” said the chancellor, “that 
must be checked. And how? Bishop,” and 
his tones sank to a whisper, “this was I about to 
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suggest to thee. Thou art allowed free entrance 
to Henry’s room—thou conversest with him 
daily, and he professes himself a true Catholic t” 

“Ay,” said the bishop. “ Henry hath done 
nothing openly. And he would deny any devi- 
ation from the true fuith.- Our king is no con- 
vert yet to the heretic creed; it is of the danger 
I do bethink me. Poison seems a honeyed dose 
when taken from the fair hand of woman, 
oftimes, my lord !” 

“Then what remains, save to palsy the hand 
that administers it!’ said the chancellor, in a 
hard, cold, determined tone. “ Gardiner, there 
is no hope for the true church save in Katherine’s 
death-warrant. Ha! you start. But have death- 
warrants never been signed before?” Anda 
grim smile curved about his lips. 

There was a little pause. Bishop Gardiner . 
was not a bad-hearted man; but he was a firm 
Catholic, and would hesitate at nothing which 
involved the safety of the papal supremacy. 
Besides, as the chancellor had truly said, the re- 
moval of a queen who swayed her husband’s 
will, and, through him, ruled the realm, seemed 

he only alternative which might lead to that 
issue. \ 

“Ay, why not so?” continued the chancellor, 
still speaking in that low, yet firm, hard voice. 
“ Henry himself deemed it but a trifle to send 
away to the scaffold her who had displeased 
him. An idle whim, a canseless jealousy, a 
mere caprice—and where have they gone, Jane 
Seymour and Katherine Howard? Who dared 
to pity or plead for her whom Henry had deter- 
mined to remove from his path? And why now 
should Katherine Parr be left to turn our king’s 
brain with her sophistry? Why, like a shorn 
Samson, shall he linger away his days in this 
Delilah’s lap? My lord bishop, it must not be! 
Now, while Henry himself is in our borders, 
must he be won back to the holy mother church. 
Dost thou not see how easy ’twill be, in some 
mood when the king is incensed against Kath- 
erine, for thee to skilfully direct his mind to 
theological points and then hint thy belief that 
the queen is overcoming his faith with this Luth- 
eran heresy? Thou knowest thy path now—eh 
good bishop ?”” 

“ It is the only alternative, and our cause de- 
mands it,” replied the bishop. “On the mor- 
row, I will lead Henry’s mind to these matters. 
Your lordship should have been created arch- 
bishop, for the church has need of more such 
vigilant sons.” And with a smile, the two 
passed out together. 

And thus the horrid league was formed to en- 
tice a feeble woman into weaving her own snare; 
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and no hand was stretched out to turn aside her 


feet. How well the Catholic bishop succeeded: 
in his fiendish plan, may be inferred from the 
fact that scarce a day week had passed ere the 


imbecile and ill-tempered Henry, who, mean- 
time, had been wrought upon by various mach- 
inations, had given his consent to the faction 
who thus misrepresented Katherine’s theological 
disputations fur “the drawing of articles aceus- 
ing his faithful queen of heresy,” followed by 
the mandate for her arrest. 

“ Ha, this is well! Thus would I deal with 
all heretics!” exclaimed the Chancellor of 
Wriothesley, slipping these articles and the pa- 
per fur Katherine’s committal to prison into his 
pocket,on the morning when he had obtained 
them. ‘“ This is well! The bishop hath nobly 
performed his part and done good service to our 
Catholic church. Thus perish all heretics!” 
And joyfully he hastened on through the long 
gallery at Whitehall. 


It was evening, and Queen Katherine sat 
alone in her apartment adjoining Henry’s. The 
king, who for months had been suffering under 
many bodily disorders, had early retired to rest. 
Katherine’s own hand had bathed and rubbed 
his swollen limbs and helped him to his pillows ; 
for she devoted herself to the daties of a nurse, 
and by her soothing attentions, had become al- 
most invaluable to the miserable king. Alas! 
that such attentions and kindness could not save 
her from the effects of his mean and irritable 
temper! For the past week, the king had been 
harder than ever to please; he had often broke 
forth into violent reproaches, or by the hour to- 
gether indulged in fits of sullenness or fault- 
finding. 

On this evening, physically wearied and de- 
pressed in spirits, the poor queen at length 
sought her own room, after performing the last 
offices of the night for Henry. Sitting there, she 
dismissed her maid, and gave free indulgence to 
her own sad thoughts. What better than a slave 
was she—the target whereon struck the enven- 
omed arrows of the king’s spleen and malice? 
Her chains, though gilded, fettered her none the 
less. 

“Ah, ’tis a weary, weary life!” she sighed, 
pressing her hands on her temples. And then 
came another thought. “ Where will it end? 
Perhaps, even then, her feet were wending in the 
same path her predecessors had gone! Every 
day Henry grew more morose, tyrannical, jeal- 
ous and harder to please!” She uttered a quick 
agonized cry, and buried her face in her hands. 

As she sat thus, a low tap came on her door. 
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Opening it, she was startled to behold a man 
closely muffied in a large cloak. 

“Hush! not a word,” he uttered. And care- 
fully closing the door behind him, then crossing 
the apartment to assure himself that the door 
communicating with the king’s chamber was 
shut, he turned and dropped his cloak. 

“ Sir Thomas Seymour!” cried the queen. 

Yes, it was indeed he whom last we saw be- 
neath the castle window of Lady Latimer. Five 
years had changed the young noble into a 
sterner, darker, more courtly personage; there 
was little trace of the queen’s lover save that the 
same eyes looked now upon her as then—eyes 
in which commingled a mixture of love and 
despair. 

“ Yes, it is Seymour, Queen Katherine !” he 
replied, doffing his hat, as he stood in the pres- 
ence of royalty. ‘’Tis years since we met thus, 
face to face, alone, my queen. You startle—you 
turn pale. Nay, be not alarmed! Sir Thomas 
Seymour will not forget in this hour the etiquette 
to which he submits in the audience room of 
your majesty. He but come thither to present 
this petition.” And with a respectful bow, he 
knelt and offered a paper to the queen, 

With a slow and trembling hand, Katherine 
took the folded paper. ‘It must be of impor- 
tance, my lord, to urge thee into’ our very cham- 
ber at this unseemly hour. Thou shouldst have 
waited till the morrow!” she said, with a voice 
she vainly strove to render firm and imperious. 

“Perhaps Queen Katherine will perform un- 
seemly haste, if she but deigns to peruse the pa- 
pers!” said Seymour, in a strange tone. 

The queen opened the paper. Her eye glanced 
at first lightly along the written sheet, then she 
grew pale as death. Her lips parted convul- 
sively, she eagerly clutched a second paper 
which she read like one in a horrible nightmare, 
then, while they fell from her hand, she sank in 
an agony of hysterics upon the floor. 

In an instant, Sir Thomas Seymour had 
turned the lock of the door leading to the king’s 
room, lest Henry, awakened by her cries, should 
seek to enter ; then busied himself in the restora- 
tion of his queen. Chafing her pallid temples 
and wrists, bathing her face with perfumed wa- 
ter, and bringing her vinaigrette from the toilette, 
with the tenderness of a woman he assisted in 
her recovery. At length she brought a long, 
deep sigh—a faint tinge came upon her deathly 
pale cheek—and, transferring her head from his 

shoulder to the velvet cushions of a couch, Sey- 
mour withdrew to a little distance. 

The queen sat upright, pushing back her dis- 
ordered hair, and glared fearfully around. 
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“Where am I? I thought I read—O, those 
horrible papers!”’ and with a white, terror-strick- 
en face, she gazed around till her eyes again fell 
upon them now lying on the floor. 

She shuddered, and covered her eyes with her 
hands. “It is true, then, and not a terrible 
dream? O, Henry! and it is thus J, too, am to 
go at last!” and she burst into a passion of tears. 

“Nay, tremble not, my queen!” exclaimed 
Seymour, now coming forward and taking the 
papers from the floor, and casting them into a 
small bronze censer filled with coal burning on 
the marble hearth. Then, standing beside it, 
watching the blue flames curl about them till 
they fell forward—a tiny heap of ashes that a 
breath might puff away—he turned and knelt 
before Katherine, who sat with straining eye-balls 
rivetted on the censer. 

“Now thou art saved, my queen! The ven- 
geance of thine enemies wiil remain unsated— 
they:who have poisoned Henry’s mind against 
thee will hide their heads in confusion. It is the 
Lord:Chancellor and Bishop Gardiner who have 
done this. Bethink thee, Katherine, hast thou 
not talked much of late on religious points with 
the king?” Katherine bowed her head. 

“ Thus was it, they set a snare for thy feet. 
They wrought at thy downfall—and the poor 
king is easily motlded in their hands as the pot- 
‘ter’s clay. But now thou art saved. On the 
morrow beware of thy converse with’ the king; 
be guarded ; defer thine opinion to his, and thou 
canst regain his lost favor.” 

The queen sank at his feet and convulsively 
kissed his. hand. 

“God bless you, Seymour! You have saved 
me from the scaffold. But tell me—how—how 
came you by those dreadfal papers ’—that dread- 
ful warrant with Henry’s own signature ?” 

.“ This morning my servant found them in the 
gallery of Whitehall TZhey had been dropped 
by the Lord Chancellor. Iam happy that it has 
been thus in my power to serve the queen.” 

_“ And why—why has Seymour done this, when 
once—once?” but the poor queen broke into a 
passionate burst of tears. “Ah, Seymour, it 
might have been your turn now !’”’ she faltered. 

“Katherine !’—and the noble’s voice grew 
stern. “ Katherine, speak not of that now! I 
have buried the past. Or, if you will refer to 
that hour, bethink thee how Thomas Seymour 
then vowed fealty to her he lost as wife but to 
serve as queen. Ah, Katherine, I fear me much 
that the crown sits none too lightly on thy head. 
But for that, I might have hated ere this her I 
only pity now. But I mast not tarry further 
here. Be prudent; be firm; and forget not to 
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render thyself useful as of old to the ailing king. 
Make thyself necessary. to him—and the danger 
is over. And now, good sleep and rest, fair 
queen!” and respectfully kissing her hand he re- 
sumed his cloak and left the royal apartments. 

Next morning Henry endeavored vainly to be- 
guile Katherine into a controversy, as had been 
his custom of late in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Bishop. 

“ILcry your mercy, my liege. I am but a fee- 
ble woman, and ill able to compete with the head 
of the church,” replied the queen, repressing a 
shudder and carefully obeying the advice receiv- 
ed from Seymour, 

“ Nay, not so! by St. Mary, you are becomea 
doctor, Kate, to instruct, not to be instructed. 
Thou forgettest how, many a time, thou hast 
sought to turn my head with thy Protestant. 
creed!’ exclaimed the king in a tone of pique. 

“T’faith, my liege, thou art wrong in this!” 
urged Katherine, “for, but that I hoped to amuse 
thee and turn thy mind from the contemplation 
of thy grievous bodily affections, I had never ar- 
gued on these subjects. And, furthermore, why 
should the king be angry that his wife sought to 
profit by his superior learning and reasoning pow- 
ers? Nay, thou judgest me wrongly, my liege!” 

“Ts it even so, sweetheart?” replied the king, 
delighted that such deference was paid him, “then 
we are perfect friends again. Poor soul, thou 
little knowest how nigh thou hadst become a 
heretic in Henry’s eyes! But henceforth none 
shall injure thee in our favor. Still art thou 
Katherine the Queen,” and he embraced her with 
the greatest cordiality. 

Next day it was repeated to the queen that the 
Bishop of Winchester had surely fallen into dis- 
grace with the king, since Henry had expelled 
him from the Council. And Katherine shadder- 
ed and turned pale—remembering what mere ac- 
cident had saved her and disgraced him. 

It was over—Katherine’s period of slavery to 
the imbecile and capricious monarch. Henry 
the Eighth of England was dead. For the third 
time Katherine Parr was a widow ; and this time 
a wealthy one—entitled, not only to the dower of 
a queen, but possessing also an immense private 
fortune she had amassed by the extravagant in- 
dulgence of Henry in his generous moods, 

Did her heart thrill with a sense of liberty 
when the king breathed his last? Did she close 
his eyes and go out from his presence as one 
would emerge from a stifling dungeon into the 
pure, glad, outer air? Tlistory on this point is 
silent—for history deals not with thoughts and 
emotions, rather with the outward lives and hap- 
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penings of those who move to and fro upon its 
pages; and yet, drawing our inferences from the 
premises therein recorded, we feel that it would 
not be too much to say that Katherine looked 
upon Henry’s death as a fortunate release from a 
system of conjugal tyranny. Besides, it is also 
recorded that, shortly after the king’s death, 
Katherine clandestinely wedded Seymour. 

Yes, they were wedded now; and still Kathe 
rine was in the prime of mature womanhood— 
and the noble, high in favor at court, and pos- 
sessed of every manly grace and beauty. 

But yet these five years had brought change 
to both. Katherine, amid the perlis of her posi- 
tion as queen—steering between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of a feeble king’s love and the mach- 
inations of his court—could not fail to grow dis- 
trustful, and to almost lose her once amiable 
temper; and Seymour, to whom the intrigues 
and subtle schemes of a court life had brought 
experience, and awakened ambitious dreams of 
preferment and power—ah, he was not the Sey- 
mour who, five years before, had sued for Lady 
Latimer’s love ! 

But Katherine was a dowered queen, and he 
wedded her—and, further, it must not be sup- 
posed that his devotion, of which he had betray- 
ed such late proof in giving into her possession 
the papers containing the order for her arrest and 
committal to the tower, had wholly died out. 
No! when he wedded the widowed queen, this 
love was strong; yet not many months had 
passed ere it was rumored at court that Sir 
Thomas regretted the step of his marriage, since 
he might have taken a higher one by wedding 
the young Princess Elizabeth—thus gratifying 
the ambitious views which were rapidly becom- 
ing engrafted into his life. 

It was said, too—and there were not wanting 
titled gossips to carry such a tale to the ears of 
Lady Seymour, since talebearers belong to the 
same fraternity the world over—it was said that 
the young princess, with more of womanly co- 
quetry than womanly modesty, proved herself 
quite willing to receive attentions and gallantries 
from her step-mother’s handsome husband ; and 
what wonder that, with such a report rankling in 
her heart, Katherine—half frantic with jealous 
fears, and remembering a time in the past when 
her own ambition had stepped between her heart 
and love—should meet Seymour with reproaches 4 

But when did reproaches ever soften the heart ? 
On the contrary, they hardened Seymour's ; he 
tauntingly hurled them back upon the sender—- 
evoked the past, with all is love and her cruelty 
—charged her with wedding Henry of England 
for his crown and throne—and defiantly asked 


“Why man might not do what woman had done 
before him?” or, at other times, laughed con- 
temptuously at her jealous remonstrances. 

And so it went on; Katherine daily growing 
more miserable, and the ambitious Sir Thomas 
casting his eyes longingly on preferments and. 
courtly honors yet above his grasp. 

Then it was whispered throughout the palace 
that Katherine's health was failing—that, sitting 
alone in her room, she nursed her sorrow, and 
seemed the embodiment of misery; and then 
came the sad tale, that Lady Seymour, after the 
pains and perils of giving birth to a daughter, 
had died—while a few hesitated not to believe a 
darker ramor—that the treacherous aid of poison 
had hastened that tragic death! 

Poor Katherine! The grave brought rest! 

When Lady Seymour had been dead some 
days the will of Henry the Eighth was read. 
One clause in that document attracted the am- 
bitious Sir Thomas Seymour’s attention— 
“ Should our well-beloved daughter, the Princess 
Elizabeth of England, contract a clandestine mar- 
riage,-henceforth and forever let her and her 
issue by such a marriage forfeit their right of 
succession to England’s crown.” 

“By some other means I must obtain her 


‘hand !” said the noble, musing as he walked 


along the palace galleries. “@h! I have it 
now! I must gain the consent of the Council. 
I must warp my brother, protector of the young 


king, to my designs. Then, Sir Thomas Sey-. 


mour one day will become the husband of Eng- 
land’s future queen !” 

But the aspiring man was caught in his own 
toils. His hasty procedures, coupled with va- 
rious other imprudent acts, led those high im 
power at court to issue an order for his arrest ; 
the charge of treason against his brother, Pro- 
tector Somerset, guardian of the young king, 
was preferred against him; and, afer a brief 
trial, he was condemned to death on the scaffold. 

And thas perished Sir Thomas Seymour, while 
Katherine had gone before—they two who, scarce 
five short years befor, had breathed love vows 
but to be sundered then—and, later, spoken them 
anew till ambition and death had sundered all, 

Over two hundred years after the death and 
burial of the last queen of Henry the Eighth, a 
gay party of ladies were exploring the ruins of 
the ancient Sudley Castle, in Gloucestershire— 
an estate which for many centuries had been re- 
tained in possession of the Seymours—and, as 
recorded in an old MS., the burying place of 
Katherine. In prosecuting their search among 
the ruins of the castle chapel, they discovered a 
block of alabaster in the north wall. 
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“It looks like a portion of a monument, and 
perhaps was placed here to mark the resting 
place of some long deceased member of the an- 
cient Seymour family. See! it is loosely set— 
the masonry has crumbled away. Let us re- 
move it!” said one in eager mood; and forth- 
with those merry ladies thoughtlessly slid back 
the marble slab, and looked within the aperture. 

Within about a foot from the surface of the 
wall they beheld a dark leaden envelope or 
casing ; and one, more courageous than the rest, 
boldly thrust in her hand and opened this in two 
places—it yielding readily to her touch. 

‘But how great her terror to observe, face to 
face with herself, the dead! A face of a corpse ! 
—the shoulders and breast of one long entomb- 
ed! . With a thrill of horror she quickly replaced 
the leaden envelope, or coffin lid, and turned 
away sick at heart. 

“OQ, come! let us leave this dreadful place!” 
she said with a shudder. But another, lingering 
& moment to read the nearly obliterated inscrip- 
tion on the leaden coffin, repeated—“ The letters 
K. P. are engraved there. Here, then, must lie 
Katherine Parr, the last queen of Henry Eighth.” 

They hastened away, forgetting to replace the 
marble slab; thus the air found free admittance 
to the coffin which had remained hitherto unseal- 


ed for upwards @ two centuries—and when oth- 

- ers came, attracted by the tale they heard, Kath. 
erine Parr’s skeleton was still there, but the face 
and form had crumbled to dust. 


PRICE CURRENT. 


The price current sheet presents some items of 
interest. We see “the demand for East India 
hides is active.” Should not this properly come 
under the head of news from the seat of war ?— 
as the English are just now ly eng in 
the business of tanning native hides. “ ‘Though 
the demand for indigo continues good,” yet hold- 
ers look blue. We see “ there is a firmer feeling 
for pig iron.” We presume that should read 
“a firm a-feeling for pig iron.” ‘“ There is rath- 
er more inquiry for sole leather.” A strange an- 
nouncement ! sole leather is largely ap- 
plied now-a-days, we were ngs before aware that 
any body was anxious to receive it. “There 
has been a fair demand for assorted sizes of 
nails.” Then the number of henpecked’ hus- 
bands must have largely increased. We read 
that “tars are firm but quiet.” Now we have 
seen several jolly jacks lately quite unsteady and 
belligerent. “In there is no change.” In- 
deed ! we saw a piece lately very much changed. 
“ St. Croix rum rémains without change.” Of 
course, unless the change is forthcoming, it re- 
mains on the shelves of the retailers. “ The 
business in pulled wool is moderate.” A mis- 

good many voters have had wool pulled 
over their eyes lately. Really, we must get up 
@ price current of our own. 
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MARY LISTON’S LOVERS. 


BY M. A. ATHERTON. 


Mary Liston looked out of her chamber 
window and sighed. In all her life, she had 
never felt so utterly weary and miserable before. 
An hour earlier, the world wore its garb of fresh 
greenness and beauty, now, there was a shadow 
upon all things. Afar off she could see the hills 
purpling up against the sky, and the sunshine 
lying hotly upon the silent fields and meadow- 
lands. But the summer that was blessing them, 
to her was a blessing no longer. There was a 
dry, dismal looking smoke sweeping down from 
the uplands and far-off clearings, and mixing 
itself up with the sunlight, so as to mar its 
beauty ; and then it settled off into the sky that 
skirted the distant hills, and left a soiled border 
upon its blaeness. She bent her sober, brown 
face against the blind and looked down into her 
own little garden. The rose-bushes were dry, 
dusty and worm-eaten; the borders of the dia- 
mond-shaped beds were yellow and seared ; the 
hollyhocks and clumps of phlox were like husks 
as they rattled lazily in the breeze, while the 
purple faces of her dear pansies were bent close- 
ly down to the dry earth. Everything was ask- 
ing meekly and patiently for rain, yet for many 
days she had not heeded the mute request. Her 
watering pot sat indolently by her gardening-hoe 
in one of the walks, looking as though it had 
not been used for weeks. A mass of morning- 
glories had reached up to her window, and hung 
there a shining wreath of green, dotted with 
purple, white and pink flowers. How eagerly 
Mary had watched their climbing all through the 
long summer, jealously guarding each leaf, bud 
and blossom, as though it were the costliest of 
gems; but now she put forth her hand and drew 
a withered bell in through the blinds roughly, 
and then sighed long and pityingly, as she tore 
the purple petals from the stem. 

“So,” she said to herself, pulling another and 
another flower from the slender vines—“ so, I do 
not feel it, why should care? Why should the 
tears come rushing up to my eyes? I could not 
help it. It was not my fault that Charles Wel- 
don loved me. What could I do, but just what 
I did—tell him frankly and honestly that I did 
not love him, that he was like a brother to me, 
and that like a brother I always wished him to 
be? Dear, dear me, what could I do but this? 
—and yet he went away looking so sad and 
gloomy! Indeed, I wish I had never been born!” 
And Mary covered her face with her hands and 
cried heartily. 
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For a long time she sat there, busy with her 
cruel thoughts, which gave birth to a rapid flow 
of tears—sat there until the afternoon waned 
away, and the sun sank softly and quietly down 
behind the hills, and the air grew cool and de- 
licious with the early evening—sat thinking what 
& great wrong she had done the dear friend who 
many years had been so kind to her invalid 
mother and herself. Ever since her father’s 
death, twelve years before, he had been like a 
son to one, and a brother to the other. To be 
sure he was wealthy, and the little trifles he had 
bestowed upon them he would never feel; and 
to be sure they did not want or care for moneyed 
favors, since the house they lived in, with a little 
property beside, had been left them by Mr. Liston 
—yet he had been such a dear friend—and her 
mother she was sure was set upon her marrying 
him. But Mary could not help it, she said, 
soothingly to herself, raising her head from the 
window-sill, and smoothing back her tossed hair 
from her forehead. She could not help it, and 
she would not break her heart and make her- 
self misorable with mourning. 

Just as she said this, she heard some one 
whistling a lively tune in the street ; she listened 
eagerly for a moment, while the red blood rushed 
up through the brown of her cheeks. She could 


hear a step upon the well-beaten sidewalk under 


the elms, and then—in a moment more, she saw, 
as she looked shyly through the blinds—for she 
would not have been seen by any one for the 
world—a lithe, graceful figure pause, and lean 
over the garden gate, as if he was waiting for 
some one he was very sure would come to him. 
Mary’s eyes grew full of light in an instant, and 
with a pretty flutter of impatience, she smoothed 
down the folds of her black silk apron, ad- 
justed the large, plump tassels, glanced into her 
little mirror and re-pinned her muslin collar, then 
sprang lightly out of the door and down the 
stairs. But when she gained the hall her step 
was slackened, and a moment after, as she stood 
in the door she looked the picture of a pleasant 
surprise on secing the young man by the gate. 

For one whole hour she stood there, chatting 
gaily with young Fred Brown, till her collar was 
damp with dew, and the curls that clustered 
about his forehead drew up closer and prettier 
into small, nestling rings. Once, twice, three 
times did the young man start away from the 
gate, and then go suddenly back again, as though 
there was something upon his mind that he 
could not be burthened with longer; and at last, 
as Mary stood with one hand on the gate-top, he 
drew a small box from his pocket, and took 
therefrom a slender gold ring. Mary bent her 


eyes in an instant to the ground, as if she were 
not noticing what he was doing, or mistrusted 
what he intended to do—although, if the moon 
had been out, there wonld have been a rosy 
blash perceivable upon her whole face. 

“Will you wear this, Mary?” asked Fred, 
taking her hand tenderly im his, and placing the 
pretty circlet upon her finger. “ Will you wear 
it as I wish you to, as a pledge between us, that 
sometime we will be all in all, yes, everything to 
each other ?” 

Mary did not answer in words, but her hand 
nestled closely in his, and then, silly girl, as 
if that were not enough, she bent her head for- 
ward, and let it rest for just one littke moment 
against his shoulder, then drew it back again as 
though frightened at her boldness. There was 
little more said between them. Their hearts 
were too full for speech, and Fred, after bidding 
Mary a low good-night, walked thoughtfully ap 
the street, leaving her alone with her glad, happy 
thoughts. She did not go into the house for 
some moments ; she must stay out in the free, 
clear air, till she could compose her feelings, and 
give this happiness a place in her heart, where it 
could not flow out into the sight of others ; she 
must look it over once hurriedly, so that the 
strangeness of its face and possession should 
not surprise her into a sudden betrayal of its 
resting-place. For a little time, at least, she 
must have this joy all to herself—she could not 
bear that even her mother should know of its 
existence. She started to take the ring from her 
finger, as the sound of Charles Weldon’s voice 
came through the window to the spot where she 
was standing. But, no — Fred had placed it 
there, and she would never, never, lay it aside 
until he wished it. There was a fervent enthu- 
siasm in the resolution, and in the strength of it 
she entered the house and went up to her moth 
er’s room. 

It was a hard matter for Mary to wear an 
easy, careless air of indifference, and talk pleas- 
antly and freely, as she had always done in Mr. 
Weldon’s presence before he had asked her to 
hecome his wife. ‘Bxt still she went up to her 
mother’s bedside, close by which he was sitting, 
with a pleasant good evening upon her lips ; and 
she bent down and kissed her tender}y, saying 
as she did so, that she was sorry she had stayed 
from her so long. For many days and weeks, 
she had not seen her mother appear so well and 
strong. There was a natural light in her soft, 
blue eyes, a flush upon her cheeks that gave her 
the appearance of almost perfect health, and 
even an olden tone to her voice, which she ha@ 
not recognized fora long time, and had it not 
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been for Mr. Weldon’s grief, Mary thought she 
should have been the happiest creature in ex- 
istence. But the gentleman appeared as he al- 
ways did to her, kind, attentive and brotherly, 
so at last, her embarrassment wore entirely away, 
and before he took his leave she was quite her- 
self again, doubting indeed, whether he had 
‘ever cared for her, or had only asked her to be 
his wife, simply because her mother wished it. 
She had seen him look at the ring upen her 
finger without showing feelings of pique or 
jealousy, and when she went to the door with 
him, as was her custom, his good night was just 
as pleasant and kind as it always had been, and 
the clasp of his hand as true and friendly. 

When Mary went back to her mother’s room, 
her resolation to keep all knowledge of her en- 
gagement from her mother vanished, she knew 
not why, and with tears in her eyes she knelt by 
her bedside, laid her face close by hers upon the 
‘pillow and told her all; how she had loved 
Fred Brown for a long time, because, as she 
said, she could not help it, and that she hoped 
sometime to be his wife, when they would all 
live together and be so very, very happy. 

“ Ali¢” repeated Mrs. Liston, looking earnest- 
ly into her daughter's face, and laying her 
‘wasted hand upon herhead. “All, Mary?” 

“ Yes, ali, mother. You will be well then; 
and by that time Fred will have his beautiful 
new house finished. O such a nice house as it is 
going to be—he told me all about it this eve- 
ning. Iam very sure we shall be the happiest 
tamily ia the world, and you, Iam sure you will 
be quite well then.” 

There was a silence for a few moments, a deep, 
‘sad silence, and then Mrs. Liston said, in a soft, 
pitying voice, that sent the tears with a sudden 
rush, to Mary’s eyes : 

“{ shall never be well again, my child. I can 
never gladden your new home with my presence. 
Butde vot mar your happiness with gloomy 
thoughts, dear. Mr. Brown is a good young 
man; the only fault I can find with him is, that 
he cares too much for money—he is too ambi- 
‘tious to be rich, just as his father was before 
him—but if ke loves you, and you love him, I 
have nothing to say. With true love in your 
hearts you cannot fail to be happy. I want 
some one to take care of you when I am gone, 
some one that will be tender of you, just as I 
have always been, dear—that is all.” And she 
drew her hand caressingly over Mary’s wet face. 
“TI once hoped that you would some time marry 
Charles Weldon,” she continued, “but lately I 
have given thatup. For a while I thought as 
ZT watched him closely, that he cared for you, bat 
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he did not tell me so, and I never sought his 
confidence. I think now that I was mistaken. 
(), he’s been a noble friend to us, and a friend he 
has promised to be to you always, after — don’t 
sob so, Mary dear—” 

Mrs. Liston did not finish the sentence, but 
tlrew Mary’s head closer to her, and tried to 
soothe her by her gentle, quieting touch, and at 
last Mary fell asleep with her head upon her 
mother’s bosom, and while she slept, Mrs. Liston 
slept also, a silent, breathless sleep which knows 
no waking. A sleep upen which the soul glides 
out as upon @ quiet river, into the full glory of 
eternity’s sunlight. 

Tt was a wretched time to Mary Liston ; a time 
of utter loneliness and desolation, but she had 
friends who stood by her through it all, and who 
promised over and over again never to forsake 
her. Friends, I said, whe poured promises into 
her ears, but Charles Weldon was not of these. 
It was not a friendship that gave itself utterance 
in werds; and while Fred Brown lingered by 
Mary’s side, telling her of his love, and of the 
future when he should care for her, Charles was 
doing things that needed to be, and must be 
done for her comfort, silently and without display. 
And so the time wore away, Charles Weldon 
growing nearer and dearer to Mary as it went. 
Again she gave him her confidence, if possible 
tore freely than before he had frightened her by 
speaking of his love, just as a meadow brook 
will flow out more strongly after its waters have 
been for a moment suddenly checked. At first, 
after her mother died, Mary thought to go to the 
home of a widowed aunt and remain awhile, 
shutting up the house, and dismissing her only 
servant; bat Charles opposed it so decidedly 
that she gave it up, and at his suggestion invited 
her aunt to spend the fall and winter with her, so 
that the eld homestead wouldn’t be lonely and 
deserted. He could not bear, he said, to see the 
snow lie in great heaps by the door, without a 
well-beaten path running through it; or to see 
the blinds closed gloomily week after week, and 
no pleasant light shining out of the parlor win- 
dows in -the long, dark evenings. O no, he 
couldn’t stand it, and Mary must stay to please 
him, yes, him—her brother, he added, as Mary’s 
face flushed at his carnestness. 

And so it was that the autumn came and 
went, and the winter stretched out white and 
chilly upon the earth, and there was no change, 
after the one great change which had made its 
swect mistress so white and still. For awhile, 
Mary wished that things might always go along 
in this quiet, even way; wished that Fred and 
Charles could always visit her, and she, the 
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while, be more a sister and friend to them than |. 


anything else. It was strange, yet as often as 
both gentlemen visited her, they never met, and 
she knew not why, but she avoided mentioning 
the name of one to the other. 

“Tt is just as well,” she said, when she first 
thought of speaking of her engagement to 
Charles. “I am sure it is all the same, so long 
as he cannot help knowing that Fred's visits 
mean a great deal; and when the time is set for 
our marriage, it will be soon enough to talk with 
him about it.” 

But the winter wore away, and the subject of 
marriage was never broached to her by Fred. 
True, his new house had been completed in the 
fall, and a number of the neighbors had been 
invited over to look at it, and it seemed as if 
they could never weary of praising its beautiful 
rooms, fine finish, and pleasant location, yet he 
had never asked Mary to visit it with him. At 
first, this looked very strange to her, but after a 
while she forgot to care about it, until people 
filled her aunt’s ears with all sorts of vague ru- 
mors. Fred had been heard to remark, the gos- 
sips said, and a number of times, too, that he 
didn't care anything about Mary Liston, and 
that the fine house he had built would never 
know her as its mistress. 

“Never mind them, auntie,” Mary would say, 
** we know there is no truth in these reports, and 
why should we care? Why, Fred’s visits here 
throw the lie upon these slanders !’’ 

But still Mary was a bit uneasy, though she 
knew not why. ' It seemed as if Fred’s manner 
was changed towards her, and that he did not 
love her as he once did. She. felt, and was al- 
most sure that some sorrow was close upon her, 
though she could nottell what. But at last, and 
in good time it was all revealed. 

One evening, when Fred visited her, he tarried 
far beyond his usual hour, as though there was 
something upon his mind that he could not de- 
cide to speak out freely. Several times he drew 
his gold watch from his pocket, exclaimed at the 
lateness of the hour, sprang up from his chair, 
stood a moment before the fire, and then indo- 
lently sank back again, muttering something 
about the extreme cold, 

“ Shall you teach next summer, Mary?” he 
asked, carelessly, rising again, and buttoning up 
his ccat. 

“Teach? Why, no. Why should I?” was 
the reply, given in a tone of surprise. And then, 
in an instant, seeing that she had plainly re- 
vealed the direction in which her thoughts ran, 
she added, “ I guess I shall stay with Aunt Lucy, 
if I conclude to shut up the house.” 


“Ah. Ididn’t know what you intended to 
do. Will Mr. Weldon rent the house? I be- 
lieve it is his now.” i 

The blood reeeded from Mary’s face at this 
question. Like lightning flashed over her mind 
the remembrance of something she had heard 
when she was a child. That the house that her 
mother occupied was only theirs so long as her 
mother lived, then it was to go to an uncle to 
whom it rightfully belonged. If it was themin 
Mr. Weldon’s possession, he had purchased it so 
that she should not want a home. Yet she was 
too wise to allow Fred Brown to see how deeply 
she was agitated, and she steadied her voice 
when she answered him, as though all he had 
said was a familiar story to her: 

“TI don’t know whether he will rent it or not. 
He has never told me his intentions.” 

“T should think he would feel the necessity of 
doing so, since losing so large a portion of his 
property. He is poor now, comparatively speak- 
ing,” said Mr. Brown. 

Again Mary, with a strong command of voice, 
and manner that was strange and new to her, 
answered him : 

“Mr. Weldon is not one to be moved by such 
losses, and the renting or ownership of one 
house to him is the merest trifle, where to others 
it would be a matter of as much moment as the 
saving of their souls.” 

There was an irony running through Mary’s 
quietly uttered words that was not lost on Fred. 
He dropped his gaze from her face to the carpet 
as she spoke, and turned half way about in the 
direction of the door, as if he were uneasy to go. 

“I don’t know what I shall busy myself 
about another year, Iam sure,” he remarked. 
*“T may sell outmy property here, my new house 
and shop, and go South. I have had a capital 
offer. 
take up with it.” 

“T should advise you to do so, by all means,” 
answered Mary, smiling. 

“T must get rid of the house, at any rate,” he 
continued, persistently, as though there was 
something about that, that he wished her to un- 
derstand, and yet had not manliness enough to 
speak out in an open, direct way. 

“I hope you will succeed,” was her answer, 
as she moved along with him towards the door. 

There was a silence of a moment, during 
which Fred nervously drew on his gloves, while 
Mary took from her finger the ring which he had 
given her, saying, as she placed it in his hand; 

“Such a pledge is useless between us now. It 
is needed no longer.” 

“ Thank you,” said Fred, bowing, and color- 


Upon the whole, I am quite sure I shall ~ 
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ing deeply. “ I—I suppose before another win- 
ter I shall be obliged to address you as Mrs. 
Weldon.” 

“ The supposition is worthy of your keenness, 
Mr. Brown, yet I’m afraid you'll have to wait 
patiently with other people until next winter, be- 
fore you are made certain upon the point. Good 

And so they parted and the little dream that 
chad commenced so goldenly in the pleasant 
summer time, lay broken and dead upon the icy 
shores of winter. 

“ God be praised for this !” said Mary Liston, 
walking slowly up and down the parlor, after 
Fred Brown had left her. “ How plainly Isee his 
loving hand in all the ways he leads me.” 

Tears half of joy and half of sorrow fell from 
hereyes. ‘There was bitterness, while there was 
gratitude in her heart. True, she was homeless 
now, she could not allow herself to remain in the 
dear old place longer, but she was saved by the 
means from union with a man who was bnt a 


miserable trickster; a sordid gold hunter, who 
was capable of sacrificing the purest and best 
feelings of the human heart to his mean ambi- 
tion. And Charles? Mary bent her head down 
to her hands as she thought of him ; and her 
tears and smiles fought a pretty battle upon her 
face, when she remembered how nobly and dis- 


interestedly he had dealt with her. 

“ How can I repay him for all this?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What a friend he has been to me! 
How I wish he would come here to-night ?” 

It was a useless wish, Mary saw at once when 
she arose and looked out of the window. The 
streets were dark and deserted. It was very 


late; and she must content herself until the next 
day. But the next day did not bring him, or the 
next, or next, and at last a week past away and 
he did not come. What could the trouble be ? 
Mary grew pale with anxiety. In his absence, 
‘the whole world grew dark to her. For Fred 
she had not a single thought, regret or wish, but 
Charles—where, 0, where could he be 

“ He will come to-night surely,” said Mary, 
one dark, rainy, Saturday evening, drawing a 
chair up by the window, and seating herself in 
it, as though she was intent upon bringing him 
by her resolute, steady watching, if nothing else. 
“ He will come to-night, I feel that he will!” 

But her heart sank within heras the hours 


died away, and the sound of footsteps grew scat- 
tering in the street. Still, she did not give him up ; 
and even when ten o’clock was sounded from the 
little French time-piece upon the mantel-shelf, 
and she stole out to the hall door and listened 
eagerly. A faint sound fell upon her ear from 


the distance. She almost hushed her breath to 
hearken. She could hear some one coming—yes, 
Charles, himself was nearing the house, and in 
her joy she sprang out of the door, and down 
the wet, slippery walk. But why wasit? He 
did not pause for a moment—did not notice 
Mary standing by the gate, or turn to see the 
bright light streaming from the parlor windows, 
but walked steadily and indifferently by. It 
might have been forward and unmaidenly, by far 
too much for Mary Liston to do, but for a mo- 
ment, she was not mistress of her own actions, 
and with one quick, impetuous motion, she 
threw open the gate, exclaiming, as she caught 
him by the arm : 

“ Charles, dear Charles, what keeps you away 
from us so long %” 

He could not answer for a minute, she had so 
surprised him, and then he only said, she thought 
as if to chide her for her boldness : 

“Why, Mary! What brings you out in such 
a rain?” 


But she led him into the house without reply- 
ing, and motioned him to be seated. 

“ Now tell me why you have not been here for 
so long a time—haye you been sick ?”’ she began, 
her dark eyes beaming with eager enthusiasm. 

“No, I have not been sick. DoI look pale?” 

“Yes, But why did you not come?” 


Charles raised his eyes to her face. Her ques- 
tioning evidently pained him. ‘ I—I could not 
come, Mary.” 

“And why, Charles ?” she persisted. 

“ Because,” he said, in a low, unsteady voice, 
“if you will force me.to speak it, I was too sel- 
fish to look on another’s happiness unmoved. Of 


late I have grown so desolate, that my heart 
must needs be kept resolutely, as one would 
keep a bad, passionate child. That is all, 
Mary.” 

“But I have wanted you so very much; I 
have missed you all the time.” 

“So, you would miss even a trouble, if you 
were once rid of it,” he said playfully. 

“ Charles!” There was a depth of tenderness 


in the utterance of that one word that sent the - 


hot blood with a sudden rush of joy through 
Charles Weldon’s heart. He held out his hand. 

“Mary, Mary, you would not deceive me—no, 
you could not be so cruel after—” 

“ Charles, don’t, don’t!” 

There was no mistaking her this time, and 
with a joyful cry, he drew her passionately to him. 

“ All sorrow, past and present, is expiated in 
this one moment of happiness,” he said, pressing 
his lips to hers. And Mary’s answer was like a 
beautiful echo—“ all, all !” 
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FALSEHOOD. 


BY FANNY BELL. 


The dream on the pillow 
That flita with the day, 
The leaf of the willow 
A breath wears away. 


The dust on the blossom, 
The spray on the sea; 
Ay—ask thine own bosom! 

Are emblems of thee. 


When I trast the dark waters, 
And are near, 

List the blue sea’s false daughters, 
And think not on fear,— 


O, then I'll believe thee 
As once I believed, 
Nor dread thou’lt deceive me 
As thou hast deceived. 
When the rose blooms at Christmas, 
T'll trust thee again; 
Or the snow falls in summer,— 
But never till then! 


THE SECRET SLAYER: 
— OR, — 


THE AVENGER OF AUMALE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


Towarps evening on a summer day, in the 
year 179-, just as the drum was beating fora 
change of guard at the street corners and gates 
of the town of Aumale, a stranger indifferently 
mounted and somewhat travel-stained, appeared 


at the principal entrance, and demanded admit- 
tance. The sentinel instantly brought his mus- 
ket to the present, and addressed him somewhat 
roughly, as follows : 

“Stand back, comrade, and answer a few 
questions. In the first place, give the couater- 
” 


“ Countersign t” the other repeated, with a 
slight accent of surprise. 

“ Ay, man, that was my word. You’veheard 
of such a name, I’ll be bound; for I see about 
thee a military air, which tells me that at some 
time thou hast certainly followed the drum.” 

“Do you know me?” the stranger demanded, 
With a slight start. 

“ Know thee, man? By my musket, no,” the 
loquacious guard replied—who, by the way, was 
a powerfully built man of middie age, bronzed 
and bearded, and who, in after years became 
one of Napoleon’s veteran grenadiers. ‘I know 
no more of thee, than of a dozen other vagabonds 
who have tried to pass me to-day, and have suc- 


ceeded no better than thou art likely to. What 
assurance have I that you are not some royalist 
spy ” 

The stranger bit his lips with an air of vexa- 
tion, as he rejoined : 

“‘ As for that matter, sir guard, I can assure 
you that your suspicions are wholly without 
foundation. I am an honest man—a republican, 
if that will serve to quiet your misgivings—and 
as greata hater of the aristocrats as yourself. 
My business here, is with the commander of the 
garrison—Colonel Duprez, is it not?” , 

“Right, monsieur,” the soldier answered, 
rather more respectfully. 

“ You see I am acquainted with him. More 
than this, I have something to communicate 
to him which may be of importance. Still, if 
it you persist in refusing me admittance, I shall 
be compelled to depart without seeing him.” 

“ By no means, monsieur; you shall go now 
of acertainty, Be pleased to consider yourself 
under arrest, Dismotnt, and don’t move from 


that spot, or the consequences may be an- 
pleasant.”’ 


The guard coolly examined the flint and 
priming of his musket, and continued to pace 
backward and forward before the gate, narrowly 
watching his newly-made prisoner, The latter, 
far from appearing disconcerted at this sudden 
change of affairs, stood unconcernedly in the 
position indicated, and evinced not the slightest 
symptom of fear. 

“ This is well,” he remarked. 
see the colonel.” 

“ Most eertainly, if he and you live another 
twenty minutes.” 

“ And then you will know that I am no spy.” 
“I hope to, monsieur. However, we shall 
soon see.” 

“And in the mean time, soldier of the 
republic—” 

“Plain Andre Descartes,” the other inter- 
rupted, sturdily. 

“‘ Well, then, citizen soldier, Andre Descartes, 
will you have the goodness to inform me how it 
happens that I find this good town of Aumale 
under military law, and in a state of siege?” 
“In a moment you shall be gratified. Here 
comes the relief, and we will now repair to the 


barracks. Countersign, soldier of the republic?” 
“France without aristocrats;” was the reply 
from the relief guard, who had just come up. 
“Right, and now, monsieur, be pleased to 
come with me. Walk by my side, or some of 
our fellows may pounce upon you fora suspi- 
cious personage.” 


shall now 


29 


The stranger scrupulously obeyed, remarking : 
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“Your streets seem to be filled with troops. 
Whi is the town 806 largely garrisoned ?” 

“ The royalists, pest take them, are very nu- 
merous,” the soldier replied, scowling. “‘ We 
must watch them closely, or they would do 
much mischief. As it is, hardly a day passes 
without a round dozen of them being seized and 
stowed in the guard-house. So you see why the 
town is under strict martial law. ‘The colonel 
has everything in his hands.” 

“ He is acting under orders of the Directory ?” 
the prisoner queried. 

“ Certainly ; but here we are at the barracks. 
Follow me—this way, to the left. Here are the 
colonel’s quarters.” 

Giving the word to the sentinel who stood at 
the open door, Andre Descartes entered with his 

. ‘Two persons were seated in the room, 
both of whom iooked up as the door opened. 
One was a somewhat stern-looking man, habited 
in fall, military dress. His hair and whiskers 
were of an irou-gray shade, and his face was 
seamed and wrinkled, but his bearing was 
strictly military, and his movements lacked noth- 

_ ing in vigor. The other occupant of the room, 
who was seated on a camp-stool by his side, was 
a female, a handsome, coquettishly dressed bru- 
nette, who seemed the very personification of a 
soldier’s daughter. Her dark brown eyes rested 
inquiringly upon the stranger, as he advanced 
under the charge of Andre, and the glance was 
quickly returned by one of undisguised admira- 
fion, which caused the maiden to turn away her 
head in confusion. This pantomime was quick- 
ly destroyed by the stern voice of Colonel 
Duprez : 

“ What now, Andre? Whom have we here ?” 

“J don’t know, commander,” Andre replied, 
with a military salute, “but he insisted upon 
seeing you, therefore I have brought him along. 
He has communicated with no one.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the officer, turning instantly 
to the stranger, “ who and what are you ?” 

“I expected to be recognized,” the man re- 
plied, “but I remember that ten years have 
made some alteration in my face and figure. 
My name is Jean Gouvionne.” 

~ Colonel Duprez repeated the name with mach 


“T have a nephew who is so called, but it is 
impossible that—” 

“Not at all, my dear uncle ; Iam both Jean 
Gouvionne and your nephew. Do you not rec- 
ognize me?” 

“This is indeed a surprise,” Duprez ex- 
claimed, grasping the other heartily by the 


hand. “By the mass, Jean, but you have 


changed; you’ have inches enough, ay, and 
whiskers and mustachios for that matter, to 
make a noble grenadier. If you will join my 
regiment, you shall have a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion tomorrow. What say you, Jean, will you 
take it? These are troublous times, and the 
republic needs stout hearts and willing hands.” 

“ By-and-by, uncle; give me a few days to 
rest and recruit myself, and I will gladly join the 
good cause.” 

The inquisitive eyes of Jean Gouvionne turned 
again towards the young girl, which Colonel 
Duprez observing, he immediately called her 
forward. 

“Come hither, Jacqueline, and salute your 
cousin. This is Monsieur Jean Gouvionne, 
whom you have often heard me speak of to thee 
and others. Thou shalt perhaps have him for 
a husband, my girl, should he become a general 
of the republic. Madame Jacqueline Gouvionne * 
—of a truth, that hasa noble sound. How do 
you like it, my daughter ?” 

Blushing and pouting at these half-bantering 
words, Jacqueline gave her hand to her cousin, 
and murmured a few inarticulate words of wel- 
come. Nevertheless, she was not for a moment 
deceived in the character of the man before her. 
There was a certain boldness in his air and man- 
ner which repelled her at first sight, and as she 
observed his countenance longer, she was still 
more unfavorably impressed. His eyes were 
small, gray and restless, and in their quick 
glances there seemed constantly something of 
vindictive nature. The remainder of his fea- 
tures were strangely coarse and sensual, and his 
whole face was sallow in hue. Still, notwith- 
standing his unfavorable appearance, his bold, 
frank manner and speech seemed to have pre- 
possessed Colonel Duprez at first sight, and 
strongly influenced him in his favor. Many 
persons, too, see with different eyes, and what 
appeared rough and repulsive to the critical eye 
of the fair Jacqueline, might be naturally ex- 
pected to seem otherwise and more favorable in 
the military eye and estimation of her futher. 

“T am happy to meet my fair cousin Jacque- 
line,” Jean Gouvionne remarked, toning down 
the natural harshness of his voice as much a8 
possible. “Let me hope that we shall be fast 
friends and loving cousins.” 

“ Nay—Monsicur Jean must wait,” Jacque- 
line replied very decidedly, with a somewhat for- 
bidding expression upon her face. “ We must 
try our acquaintances before we call them friends. 
And now monsieur will excuse me for the 
present.” 

With these words Jacqueline glided quickly 
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from the room. There was an expression of 
annoyance upon the face of Jean Gouvionne as 
he followed her with his eyes, during the con- 
tinuance of which he looked far from amiable, 
The rigid muscles around the mouth of Colonel 
Dupres relaxed into an amused smile, and he 
hastened to say, soothingly : 

“ You'll like her none the worse for her back- 
wardness by-and-by, Jean. She seems to take 
no great fancy to you at first sight; but never 
mind, my boy, she’s well worth the winning. 
Prove yourself a good man and a brave soldier, 
and you'll soon find favor in her eyes, as well as 
mine.” 

This language had the effect of putting Jean 
Gouvionne into an unusual good humor, and in 
the course of the conversation which followed, he 
succeeded in working himself well into the 
good graces of his uncle. He was evidently 
gratified at discovering that the latter seemed 
already to regard him as the future husband of 
Jacqueline, and he passed by no chance to 
strengthen the favorable opinion of him which 
Colonel Daprez had evidently formed. 

After Jacqueline had left the presence of her 
father and would-be lover, she rapidly traversed 
the passage-way leading to the parade-ground, 
and soon encountered Andre Descartes. The 
soldier salated her with a profound bow, and 
was passing on when she detained him. 

“Stay a moment, Andre,” sho said, “I must 
speak with you. ‘“ You brought this man—my 
cousin, I believe ¢” 

“Yes, ma’moiselle.”” 

“ And what do you think of him ¢” 

“I will speak plainly,” Andre replied, after a 
slight hesitation, “for I can see you don’t like 
him any better than I. Pest on him!” he con- 
tinued, vehemently, and bringing his musket- 
stock down emphatically upon the ground. “JZ 
don’t like him at all; and if the colonel didn’t 
happen to be his uncle, I should say he was a 
spying aristocrat, in disguise.” 

“Do you really think so, Andre?” Jacqueline 
anxiously asked. 

“ Well, ma’moiselle, perhaps I have said too 
much, but I don’tlike the fellow, that’s flat. He 
has such a suspicious way with his little rat-like 
eyes, and—you’ll pardon me, ma’moiselle !—his 
face is a rascal’s face, even if he should happen 
to be an honest man.” 

“ Why, Andre,” Jacqueline replied, laughing 
merrily, notwithstanding her anxiety, “you give 
but a bad character to my cousin Jean.” 

“Can't help it, ma’moiselle; I’m sorry he 
happens to be your cousin. I shall watch him 
sharply, for there's something in his face that’s 


not altogether right; and if I never saw those 
eyes before, then my name’s not Andre Des- 
cartes ; that’s flat.”’ 

Jacqueline returned no answer, and with an- 
other scrupulous salute, the soldier continued on 
his way. Without exactly knowing why, she 
confessed herself somewhat alarmed upon find- 
ing that Andre’s suspicions in regard to Jean 
Gouvienne tallied so exactly with her own. The 
face of the latter was one not easily to be for- 
gotten, and the maiden becaine aware at first 
sight that she had at some time seen it before— 
nay, that it must have been an object of dread 
to her; but when or where it was useless for her 
to try toremember. After reflecting upon the 
subject for a time, she slowly sought her apart- 
ments, resolved to dismiss the matter as much 
as possible from her thoughts, to say nothing to 
her father upon the subject, and meanwhile 
to avoid the company of Jean Gouvionne, 
and to quietly but. decidedly discourage his 
advances. 

And after all, it must be confessed that Jacque- 
line’s feelings were slightly tinged with disap- 
pointment. From her earliest girlhood she had 
been accustomed to consider her unknown cousin 
Jean as a type of all that was manly and hand- 
some, and to look forward expectantly to the 
time when she should meet him to whom her 
father had been accustomed jestingly to refer as 
the person who was to be her future husband. 
There was a deplorable difference between Jean 
Gouvionne, in propria persone, and the ideal she 
had so long cherished ; still, we must do Jacque- 
line the justice to say, that she shed very few 
tears in her privacy, and that those were more 
through vexation than disappointment. 


Upon the following morning, before the drums 
beat the reveille, there was a strange disturbance 
in the barracks of Aumale. A low whisper ran 
through the ranks as the soldiers formed on the 
parade ground, and soon Colonel Duprez ap- 
peared, surrounded by his officers, and convers- 
ing anxiously with Andre Descartes. 

The cause of these movements was quickly 
apparent. Three soldiers advanced slowly from 
the main entrance to the grounds, bearing a 
heavy burden, covered by a cloak. It was 
placed upon the ground, the covering removed, 
and the soldiers gazed upon the object thus re- 
vealed in sorrowful astonishment. It was a 
dead comrade in arms! The features were hor- 
ribly contraeted and distorted, the limbs stiffened, 
and the rigid fingers still held the musket with a 
tenacious grasp. Cvlonel Daprez hastily exam- 
ined the body, but no wound was apparent on it. 
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“ Where was this man stationed?” he asked. 

“At the outer gate of the barracks, my 
colonel,” Andre replied. 

“ And you found him thus at his post ?” 

“T did, just as you see him.” 

“On my life, then, this is strange! I know 
not what to make of it.” 

Further examination revealed a faint, livid line, 
a small, semi-circular puncture, upon the middle 
finger of the right hand. The surgeon of the 
regiment was equally at fault with the others in 
arriving at any certainty as to the manner of the 
man’s death; no mark could be found other 
than the one described. The body was speedily 
buried, but the occurrence was not destined to 
be forgotten. 

Another night’elapsed, and the morning 
brought additional horrors. Two men had been 
mysteriously stricken down—one at his post, an- 
other as he lay upon his iron bedstead. The same 
livid mark was discovered upon the fingers, but 
nothing more. The whole garrison had now be- 
cyme alarmed by these mysterious deaths, and 
notwithstanding all precautions, ramors were 
transmitted to the citizens of Aumale. Twelve 
hours had not passed before another victim had 
fallen! A soldier was discovered in the guard- 
room, which happened at the time to be other- 
wise empty, lying upon his face, dead; while 
upon his finger was found the fatal mark of the 
secret slayer. The excitement in the garrison 
was now intease—four victims had fallen by 
some mysterious hand, and every soldier gazed 
fearfully upon his neighbor, as if expecting to 
be the next. Conversation was hushed to a 
whisper, and duties were performed under con- 
stant fear of death. 

Upon the evening of the last death, Colonel 
Duprez was seated in his quarters, reflecting 
anxiously upon these strange occurrences. Jean 
Gouvionne was near him, and several officers 
had just entered the reom in obedience to his 
summons. 

“I wish to consult with you, gentlemen,” the 
colonel remarked, “‘ upon these mysterious occur- 
rences whicn have lately taken place. What 
opinion shall we form as to the author of these 
murders ?” 

Various opinions were instantly advanced. 
One was sure that a secret agent of the royalists 
was in the garrison; another, that a terrible and 
anknown disease had broken out, and still an- 
other, that the deaths were mysterious beyond ex- 
planation, and entirely unaccountable. Colonel 
Duprez dissented from all of these. 

“You will remember Raymonde Torvil,”’ he 


The officers instantly replied in the affirmative, 
while Jean Gouvionne suddenly started upon 
hearing the name. All eyés were at once drawn 
towards him. 

“ What is it, Jean ?” the colonel asked. 
«‘J—ah—that is—nothing—it was the singu- 
larity of the name. Who was he?” 

“TI was about to tell you. Raymonde Torvil 
was a soldier in my regiment some four years 
since. He was a dastardly, villanous churl, and 
everybody heartily hated him, and wished the 
regiment well rid of him. He— but what affects 
you 

“Nothing ; it was a passingtremor. Proceed, 
I am listening.” 

“ The fellow was twice punished for disorder- 
ly conduct, but it worked no change for the bet- 
ter. Imagine my astonishment and indignation 
shortly after, when I discovered that he had for 
some time persecuted my daughter, Jacqueline, 
with his attentions, and declarations of his love, 
but that she, intimidated by his threats and 
menaces, had kept the matter secret, and suffered 
from his annoyance in silence. I instantly sum- 
moned Torvil before me, an@é made known my 
discovery. He, far from denying the truth, im- 
pudently avowed it; and made use of other lan- 
guage which fired my blood with indignation. 
By my orders the reprobate was immediately tak- 
en to the guard house, and punished with fifty 
lashes. This punishment he endured unflinching- 
ly, but at its conclusion, after a most bitter oath 
of vengeance, he fell insensible at my feet. That 
night he escaped from the guard-house, as well 
as the town, since which I have not heard a sylia- 
ble from him. Nevertheless, I have always re- 
membered his words ; the savage and vindictive 
nature of the man prevented me from forgetting 
him or them, and I have ever since had a fore- 
boding that we would yet hear from him. You 
know how my fears have been realized.” 

“ But you cannot mean,” one of the officers 
exclaimed, in utter astonishment, “that these 
murders have been committed by the hand of 
Raymonde Torvil ?” 

“I do—I am morally certain of it. Depend 
upon it, gentlemen, this man is now lurking near 
us with the means of our swift destruction in his 
hands. We must be vigilant, or we are lost!” 

This reply was received in portentous silence, 
and shortly after the conference dissolved, each 
member pondering with terror upon what he had 
heard. 

“TI am almost prepared to enter the regiment,” 
Jean Gouvionne remarked, when he found him- 
self alone with his uncle. “ My preparations will 
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all be made in a day or two; and meanwhile, I 
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will exert myself to the utmost to discover the 
secret of these murders.” 

“Do so—do so, by all means,” Colonel Da- 
prez gratefully replied. “ By heavens! I would 
give almost any reward for the capture of this 
Raymonde Torvil!”” 

A strange, dark smile curled the lips of Gou- 
vionne as he left the presence of his uncle. He 
sauntered half an hour upon the parade-ground, 
waiting for the appearance of Jacqueline ; but 
she came not, and he sought his quarters. 

An hour afterwards, a strange, wild cry was 
heard. The sentry on guard within the barracks 
rushed promptly in the direction of the sound. 
Moving in the direction of the officer’s quarters, 
he was barely too late to intercept the retreat of 
a dark and swift-moving figure; but a short ex- 
amination revealed the cause of the outcry. 
Stretched upon the floor of his sleeping-room 
was one of the officers who had been present at 
the conference ; his eyelids quivered slightly, 
and he expired as the sentry stood over him, 
with neither a groan nor the movement of a 
muscle. His orderly was discovered sitting in 
the adjoining room, seated in his chair, without 
one spark of life, and upon the hand of each of 
these men was also found the mark of the secret 
slayer ! 

The conduct of Andre Descartes, since the 
first advent of the terrible visitation which had 
so afflicted the garrison of Aumale was strangely 
eautious and reserved. His voice was rarely 
heard, and then only when absolutely necessary— 
he had determined to discover the author of the 
murders. His suspicions were locked closely in 
his own breast, but they were strong, and he be- 
lieved firmly in their truth. To speak plainly, 
Andre Descartes had an unswerving faith that 
the paternity of these fearful deeds rested with 
Jean Gouvionne. 

Whenever a favorable opportunity offered it- 
self, the soldier watched him. He dogged him, 
followed him from place to place, and hung upon 
his steps with the utmost caution, but all in vain. 
Not the least confirmation of his suspicions 
could he obtain. Nevertheless, he persevered 
unfalteringly; it had become a fixed pursuit 

with him, for upon his success, he reflected, 
might hang the lives of his comrades, as well as 
his own. 

Upon the day succeeding that of the deaths of 
Captain La Place and his orderly, Andre Des- 
cartes mounted guard, as usual, at the outer 
gate of the town, where we first introduced him. 
When relieved by the night-guard, he retarned 
to the barracks, but not alone. With him was 
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diately sought the presence of Colonel Duprez, 
but not now, as then, did he immediately retire. 

The town clock of Aumale had just ceased 
striking ten; the sentries for the night had been 
posted an hour before, with instructions from the 
captain of the guard to exercise redoubled vigi- 
lance. Three persons whom we shall have no 
difficulty in recognizing as Colonel Duprez, An- 
dre Descartes, and his companion of the after- 
noon, crept slowly and cautiously around an 
angle of the parade-ground wall, resting ata 
motion of the former. 

“ That will do,” he whispered. “Lie close to 
the shadow of the wall, and watch silently.” 

A sentinel was passing back and forth near 
the guard-box, close at hand, humming in a sup- 
pressed voice the Marseillaise. The breathing 
of the watchers grew slow, and their hands in- 
stinctively sought each other as if to enjoin si- 
lence, as they. perceived the figure of a man 
slowly drawing near. The sentinel discovered 
him almost at the same instant, and dropping 
his musket into the hollow of his arm, awaited 
his approach. 

“ Who comes ?”’ was the stern hail. 

' “Citizen Gouvionne,” was the immediate reply. 

“« Advance, Citizen Gouvionne, and give the 
countersign,” the sentinel resumed, relaxing not 
his vigilance, although he recognized the man by 
his voice and figure, as well as by his reply. 

“The republic and liberty,” was the reply to 
his command. 

“ Pass on in silence, Citizen Gouvionne.” 

The latter obeyed, or rather passed on to the 
extent of afew yards, and then paused. The 
back of the sentinel was turned towards him, and 
quick as lightning Jean Gouvionne darted upon 
him. There was no noise ; the bewildered watch- 
ers could barely detect the rapid motion of the 
murderer’s right hand towards his victim before 
the latter fell back silently into his arms. With 
the same noiseless rapidity, the lifeless soldier 
was placed upon the ground, his gun placed be- 
side him, and Jean Gouvionne proceeded quietly 
on his way. 

“My God!” groaned the astounded com- 
mander, “there can be no doubt now. Let us 
hasten, and shoot down the fiend, before he 
practises his devilish art upon more victims.” 

“ Hold! stay a moment,” Andre Descartes 
whispered. ‘See, he is entering that corner of 
the barrack-building which he knows is my lodg- 
ing place. Villain! you have missed your prey 
for once !” 


After the lapse of a short time, Gouvionne ap- 


a bold, handsome, young man of twenty-five. 
with whom, as on a previous occasion, he imme- 
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peared again, passing this time near the con- 
cealment of those who were watching him. With 
difficulty Colonel Duprez refrained from drawing 
his sword, and plunging it into the villain’s 
breast, so great was his excitement. 

“See, again!” Andre exclaimed, in a sup- 
pressed voice. “He is making for your quarters, 
my colonel; you can tell what he wishes to do.” 

‘To these significant words, the colone) replied 
through his closed teeth : 

“I can—and I know my duty. He has seen 
his last sunrise !” 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes were passed in anx- 
ious suspense, but Gouvionne had not yet ap- 
peared. Suddenly the young man exclaimed to 
his companions : 

“ Heavens! a strange fear has suddenly as- 
sailed me. Colonel Duprez, is not Jacqueline’s 
sleeping-room ‘next to yours? And if—” 

' “ Great Heaven! she may bein danger now,” 
the excited father exclaimed. ‘‘ Let us go—” 

“ Hist !” interrupted Andre. “He is coming, 
and not empty-handed, I should judge.” 

Jean Gouvionne had emerged from the quar- 
ters of Colonel Duprez, and was swiftly ap- 
proaching, bearing something in his arms. As 
he approached, the excitement of the watchers 
was by no means diminished by the discovery 
that his burden was the helpless form of Jacque- 
line Duprez, whom he had seized from her cham- 
ber and gagged, and was now bearing away. 
This discovery influenced each of the three in 
fhe same manner, and they sprang up simulta- 
neously in front of the abductor. The young 
man waited not an instant; bounding forward, 
he planted a heavy blow in the face of the 
abductor, snatching at the same instant the 
almost insensible Jacqueline from his grasp. 
Gouvionne staggeref and endeavored to regain 
himself, but a sweeping stroke from the musket 
of Andre Descartes laid him insensible at his 
feet. The relief-guard alarmed by the noise of 
the struggle, came speedily up, and to them was 
consigned the safe-keeping of the assassin. He 
was hurried to the guard-house, where he spent 
the night, heavily ironed and strictly guarded. 
The body of the slain sentinel was immediately 
examined, and upon the finger was found the 
same mysterious semi-circular mark, as was 
borne by those who had fallen by the same means. 

One scene more, and our truthful life-drama 
has its end. 

At sunrise, upon the day following the events 
just narrated, the regiment of Colonel Duprez 
was drawn up on the parade-ground to witness 
the solemn spectacle of a military execution. 


The wretched prisoner was led forth, and after 
a moment’s silence, Colonel Daprez commenced 


“You see before you, men and officers,” he 
said, pointing towards Jean Gouvionne, “a 
wretch whose present condition can excite no 
sympathy in your breasts. He is the Secret 
Slayer, whose hand has stricken down seven of 
our bravest comrades.” 

Confused exclamations of anger and satisfac- 
tion from the ranks followed this announcement. 

“The mysterious means by which he wrought 
so much evil,” the colonel pursued, “are un- 
known to us; he has persisted in refusing to 
disclose them. Andre, strip off his disguise.” 

The soldier moved forward at the word, and 
tore away Jean Gouvionne’s false hair and 
beard. From a dozen throats went up at once 
the astonished cry : 

“ Raymonde Torvil !” 

* Ay—it is he, and none other! The mystery 
now lies open to your eyes. Justly punished in 
yonder guard-house four years since, he swore 
revenge in the bitterness of his heart, and then 
made his escape. The disguise and name which 
he adopted upon his return, a few days since, 
were well calculated to blind me to his true 
character, and it would have been a wonder, 
had we not all been deceived. Under this 
cloak, as you well know, he has been working 
out his revenge, and only by an accident were I 
and another saved from his hand.” 

“ That’s true,” Andre muttered in an under- 
tone. “The villain couldn’t be expected to 
forget the man who laid the lash so heavily on 
his back 

“A providential accident,” continued the 
colonel, “alone prevented him from carrying 
out his nefarious designs to the fall extent. Jean, 
step forth.” 

The young man who had been Jacquline’s 
preserver upon the previous night, now arrayed in 
the handsome aniform of a lieutenant, advanced 
to the colonel’s side. 

*« This,” said Colonel Duprez, “ is Jean Gou- 
vionne, my nephew. His timely arrival yester- 
day disclosed to me the whole plot, and placed 
me instantly on the alert. To him is due the 
praise of rescuing my daughter Jacqueline from 
the hands of Torvil, and of assisting in the 
capture of the assassin.” 

A voice from among the near ranks at this 
instant shouted : 

“Three cheers for Lieutenant Jean Gouvionne 
and Mademoiselle Jacqueline Duprez !” 

Colonel Duprez instantly assumed a stern ¢x- 
pression of countenance, but he could not main- 
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tain it. Military discipline for the moment gave 
way to the force of enthusiasm, and the united 
voices of the whole regiment pealed out three 
ringing huzzas, which to Raymonde Torvil must 
have sounded peculiarly unpleasant. Lieutenant 
Gouvionne repeatedly bowed his acknowledg- 
ments, and quiet was at length restored. 

“ Let the execution now proceed,” Colonel 
Duprez said, in a tone of more than ordinary 
sternness. ‘ Raymonde Torvil, have you aught 
to say why your sentence of death should not 
now be carried into effect? I give you one min- 
ute of life.” 

“It’s more than I need,” was the gruff reply. 
“Tf success had been mine, your troop would 
have been to-day without a commander, and 
your daughter safe among the royalists, and 
without a father. As it is, have done you 
harm enough to make me die easy. Have I 
said enough ?” 

“You have uttered your dying words, at all 
events,” was the significant answer. ‘ Lieuten- 
ant Gouvionne, I leave the execution in your 
hands, Let it be conducted with all proper haste.” 

“First company, front rank—forward three 
paces,”’ was the prompt command of the young 
officer. The men moved quickly up at the 
word. 

“‘ Ready—present !”” 

A line of muskets was instantly levelled to- 
wards the prisoner. 

Fire 

A bright blaze and a crashing report answered 
the command. The smoke rose from the scene 
of execution, and Raymonde Torvil was discov- 
ered lying upon his face. 

“He's dead,” Andre Descartes exclaimed, 
“and he’ll do no more mischief; but it seems 
strange that he should fall before the command 
was fairly given.” 

“ Are you sure that he did *” Lieutenant Gou- 
vionne asked, in surprise. 

“ Quite sure, my lieutenant—I watched him 
closely.” 

Andre’s words excited much remark, and the 
body was ere long examined. To the surprise 
of all present, the fatal mark was found upon 
thefinger! The volley had swept over his head, 
and Raymonde Torvil had purposely become 
his own last victim. 

Little more remains to be told. Lieutenant 
Jean Gouvionne was, after the lapse of several 
months, made the happy husband of Jacqueline 
Duprez, who was heard to say, that her husband 
perfectly filled the idea which she had previously 
formed of her cousin Jean. And although 
Jacqueline did not wed a general, she married a 
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man who in after years rose until he attained 
that rank, the emperor personally conferring it 
upon him for his bravery at Marengo. 

Colonel Duprez met with a soldier’s fate, dy- 
ing in one of the first of the battles which were 
fought in Italy for the republic. 

We have elsewhere intimated that Andre 
Descartes became one of the “old mustaches” 
of Napoleon, but his distinguished services merit 
a more extended notice at our hands. Steadily 
refusing to leave the ranks, he followed his be- 
loved leader through the campaigns of Italy, 
Egypt, Austria and Russia, was with him at 
Dresden, accompanied him to Elba, and was one 
of the host who rallied around him at Waterloo, 
in that last straggle for the empire, and fell upon 
that field of blood, shouting with their last breath, 
“Vive 

The mechanism by which Raymonde Torvil 
accomplished his murderous work was discov- 
ered a quarter of a century after hisdeath. The 
revelation was made by a noted assassin at 
Paris, at the point of execution, who had left 
the mysterious mark upon scores of his victims. 
The instrament of death was simply a ring worn 
upon the finger. A slight pressure of the thumb 
upon this, caused to start forth upon the opposite 


side a diminative blade, as fine as the point of 


a needle, upon the end of which was a most pow- 
erful and virulent mineral poison, the introduc- 
tion of which into the blood was almost instant 
death. Hundreds who read the confession of 
this criminal readily recalled to mind the events 
which form the basis of our story, and shuddered 
as they reflected upon the mysterious and fearful 
revenge of Secret Scrarer or AUMALE. 


LIFE’S TROUBLES. 

We may compare the troubles which we have 
to undergo in this life, to a great bundle of fag- 
ots, far too large for us to lift. Bat God does 
not require us to carry the whole at once; he 
mercifully unties the bundle, and gives first one 
stick which we are to carry today, and another 
which we are to carry to-morrow, and so on. 
This we might easily manage, if we would only 
take the burden appointed tor us each day; but 
we choose to increase our troubles by carrying 
yesterday’s stick over again to-day, and adding 
to-morrow’s burden to our load, before we are 
required to bear it.—Beecher. 


Tue Ricat Use or rax Erxs.—An Italian 
bishop, who had endured much persecution with 
a calm, unraffled temper, was asked how he at- 
tained such a mastery over himself. “By mak- 
ing a right use of my eyes,” said he. “I first 
look up to heaven, as the place whither I am 

oing to live forever, I next look down u 
the earth, and consider how small a space of it 
will soon be all that Ican occupy or want. I 
then look around me, and thiok how many are 
far more wretched than I am.” 
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THE FIVE SHILLING NOTE. 


OLD MEMORIES. 
BY M. REBECCA OsBON. 


With the asure sky above me, 
And the springing grass beneath, 
And the rich and fragrant flowers 
Around me like a wreath ; 
Thus sitting ‘neath the shadows 
Which the waving elms cast, 
lam sadly thinking— 
Thinking of the past. 
Of a little merry maiden, 
Whose bands of shining hair 
Fell softly o'er a forehead 
Than the Parian stone more fair. 


With her laugh so light and joyous, 
And her heart so wildly free ; 

The very soul of merriment, 
Unstained and pure was she. 

We roamed the green fields, chasing 
The painted butterfly ; 

Or, twining wreaths of wild 4 " 
As the sunny hours flew by. 

We were side by side when summer 
Threw her bright blue sky above, 

And the icy wreaths of winter 
Bound us firmer in our love. 


0, the many airy castles, 
By golden pleasures gilt, 
In hope’s gay, rosy future 
Our childhood's fancy built. 
Our hearts were light and happy, 
As we pictured future years— 
All but the recollection 
Were effaced by bitter tears. 


But thy fondest hopes are broken, 
Like the ripples on a stream. 


The joyous sight of childhood 
Has forever fled my brow, 
And I often muse if Jeannie 
Is the same bright creature now; 
They tell me mong the lovely 
She bears the palm alone; , 
But "tis said the heart soon changes 
When it lists the flatterer's tone. 
And I would not now behold her, 
*Mong that gay and thoughtiess train ; 
For I know that we can never 
Be what we were again. 


THE FIVE SHILLING NOTE. 


BY ARTHUR W. MACKAY. 


Oxy one year had passed since Abe) Buell 
and Anna West had become a married pair. 
The boy-husband was barely twenty, when the 
year expired ; but however strenuous were the 
Blue Laws of Connecticut in other points, they 
did not forbid the marriages of mere children— 
and Abel and his wife were littie more so. 

But if children in years, they were both ma- 


ture in intellect, sharp and ingenious, and well 
calculated to work their way through the world. 
The town of Killingworth still holds their de- 
scendants, and they are among the worthiest 
and best of the sons and danghters of old 
Connecticut. 

An old, half-dilapidated house was the home 
of the youthfal pair; but they were looking 
forward to the time when they should build a 
pleasant little cottage, and meantime they made 
themselves quite happy in their shaky and time- 
stained room, that creaked wofully even under 
Anna’s light step. 

A gentle, pretty creature was the young wife, 
modest and quiet enough, usually, but with a 
world of ambition and enterprise in her heart. 
Gentle as she was, she often spurred Abel to 
some new thought or purpose, and more than 
once he would have desponded, in the first year 
of their marriage, had she not helped him both 
to plan and to execute. A small farm supplied 
the wants of their table; a bit of woodland gave 
them sufficient fuel; and out of Abel’s ingeni- 
ous capabilities all other wants were to find 
their realization. 

In a long-disused chamber at the back of 
their old tumble-down house, Abel had collected 
a variety of odd tools, gravers, saws, files, and 
a thousand other things with which he was con- 
stantly at work in his leisure hours—sometimes 
making little knick-knacks, which Anna would 
lay away to adorn that pleasant cottage in 
Cloud land, which was ever before her eyes, and 
sometimes exercising his really fine mechanical 
powers upon some invention or other, by which 
he hoped some day to grow rich and prosperous. 

“Come down, Abel! Yon shall not stay any 
longer in that old cell to-night!” called out 
Anna’s cheerful voice, as she stood at the bottom 
of the staircase. ‘ Come and read to me, while 
I work.” 

“One moment longer, Anna; I am trying an 
experiment. Come and stay with me till I get 
through.” 

But the little wife scolded and refused—de- 
claring that she would go home to her father, if 
he did not stay with her more. Abel laughed, 
as he heard her harmless invectives, and thought 
how quickly he could press an apology, and seal 
his pardon, too, upon the pouting lips. It took 
him longer than he thought; and Anna, who 
could not bear the loneliness, went up stairs. 

“That is right, love ; now sit down opposite 
me, and look at what I have done. If I was 
inclined to do wrong, love, I could easily make 
a fortune. Bat, thank Heaven! I have no 


disposition.” 
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He held out what had been originally a five 
shilling note, such as was then used in the col- 
onies, but which he had altered to a five-pound 
note so ingeniously, that no one could have de- 
tected it save by the strictest scrutiny. 

“ Abel, what are you going to do with this?” 
she asked, with a half-distrustful look, as he ex- 
plained the process of alteration. 

“Build a palace, and dress you in gold!” 
said he, laughing. “Ah, Anna, if it were only 
right to do this! But it is not ; and I shall burn 
this, or perhaps alter it back again. A palace 
bed would be filled with thorns, if I got it 
through dishonesty. But Anna, my love, what 
do you see?” 

And well he might ask, for the poor wife’s 
face was blanched to the whiteness of death, 
and her eyes, fixed on the window opposite her, 
were distended and wild, as she gazed. 

“ What is it, dear?” he asked, again. 

Anna answered him slowly, and with great 
effort, speaking through her closed teeth, as if 
she feared some one would overhear her. 

“ There is a face—a man’s face at the win- 
dow. Do not look round. Some one,I am 
sure, who intends an injury, has climbed up to 
that high window behind you.” 

“Let us go down, then,” said Abel. “We 
will invite him in, and disarm him if he is an 
enemy. But, Heaven bless my little goose of a 
wife! what enemies could she or I have ?” 

And the light hearted boy, thinking she was 
deceived, drew her tenderly down stairs, bright- 
ened up the smouldering fire, and brought up 
from the cellar a plate of appies and a pitcher 
of cider, setting them on the ample hearth to 
warm. Anna recovered her spirits, allowed that 
she might have been mistaken, and the rest of 
the evening passed off very pleasantly. 

Early, next morning, Anna was surprised to 
see two or three men coming up to the house ; 
and still more, on their nearer approach, to re- 
cognize the sheriff of Killingworth. 

She called hastily to Abel, who was busy with 
some out-door work, and he came in, wondering, 
even more than herself, what business brought 
Mr. Smith to his house. He did not wait long, 
for as soon as he came into the room, a hand 
was laid on his shoulder, and he -was arrested, 
in the king’s name. 

“What have I done?” ejaculated the sur- 
prised prisoner. “Surely, I may know for 
what I am arrested *” 

“Certainly, Mr. Buell. You have been ac- 
cused to the king’s attorney, Governor Griswold, 
of having been detected in counterfeiting money, 
and you are taken at this time to answer to it.” 
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A mortal paleness seemed to overspread 
Abel’s face. In a moment he thought of the 
one shilling mote, the face at the window, and 
the hideous punishment that might be his. Poor 
Anna had mercifully fainted at the first sentence 
uttered by the sheriff, and she still lay in 
unconsciousness. 

“Do not waken her!” he said to the officer 
who had stooped to raise her up. “Better that 
she should die, than wake to see me disgraced !” 
And the proud boy wept great tears at the ig- 
nominy which he felt in his heart of hearts. 

He was taken before the king’s attorney, Gov- 
ernor Matthew Griswold, tried and found guilty, 
by witness, of having altered notes to a large 
amount. The man who saw him, had climbed 
to the window from curiosity to see what he 
would Le doing in that lonely chamber, every 
night—his wonder prompting him to bring a 
ladder, that he might ascertain the truth. He 
deposed that he had seen the note altered in the 
hands of Abel, and that when he took it up, it 
was but a shilling note. 

Conscious of his innocence, Abel made a 
manly and spirited defence of himself, but to no 
purpose. Thestern Puritan judge would not 
bend an inch—that is, he would not appear to 
bend. Once off the bench, he was as affable as 
possible, and really intended to do the best he 
could for young Buell, having been a friend of 
his father. 

The case, however, was fully proved. The 
punishment awarded consisted of imprisonment, 
cropping and branding! All and each of these 
were to be administered at once. Buell’s stout 
heart quailed at the sentence, for Anna’s sake. 
Would she ever love him again*—a disgraced, 
mutilated prisoner, branded with his’ crime upon 
the forehead? His every thought was a con- 
centrated agony. 

He was in the judge’s own room, adjoining the 
court-room, for so the humane man willed it, 
rather than that the son of his old friend, Ste- 
phen Buell, should be seen by the rude crew in 
the prison. The door suddenly opened, and 
Anna was in his arms, showering tears and 
kisses on the pale, stern face. He could not 
bear this. He felt his own degradation and hers, 
in being thus marked out for a criminal. Even 
the knowledge that he intended to harm no one 
by his unfortunate act, scarcely softened the pang. 

He begged her to go home, and not to subject 
herself to the sneers that would follow her as 
the wife of a counterfeiter. 

“No!” she exclaimed ; “here is my place, 
and all the sneers of the world shall not drive . 
me from you.” 
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» “You must not be near me when I suffer the 
punishment, Anna. Not that I fear it for my- 
self, but you would suffer more than I.” 

“My poor Abel! what will they do to you?” 

“What you must not see. Hark! they are 
coming now! Leave me!” 

The officers approached him, and gently 
pushed his wife away from his side. 

“TI will not go!” she cried. ‘Cruel, savage 
men! you shall not do this!’ as her eye caught 
the sharp instrument and the hot iron at once. 

“Nay, Anna, stay by me if you will, and 
hold my hand. It will soon be over, and you 
must be calm, or I shall suffer doubly.” 

She clung to his hand, and averted her eyes. 
Nota nerve of the brave boy-husband quivered, 
as the sharp knife cut through the tip of his ear. 
The judge had ordered them to lay the severed 
piece upon his tongue, to keep it warm, and put 
it instantly back, as soon as the blood ceased to 
flow rapidly. It was done, and united to the 
ear by a smal! plaster. ; 

Now came the branding upon the forehead. 
“Lightly, and as far up as possible,” the judge 
had said ; and this part of the punishment was 
scarcely felt, the iron being just placed on the 
skin and held there until the prisoner had ut- 
tered the words—“ God save the king!” 

Abel was wondering at Anna’s calmness ; but 

. as soon as he could look down upon her, he saw 
that she had fainted. 

“So much for letting women in!’ growled 
the surly old official; but it was observed that 
he wiped his eyes upon the sleeve of his coat, 
when he carried her out into the air. 

Abel was at first imprisoned in Norwich, but 
subsequently was carried back to Killingworth. 
Anna followed him, establishing herself near 
him, where she could spend most of her time 
with him ; and by the interference of the judge, 


this was allowed, 

She brought instruments to the prison, by 
which he constructed a lapidaiy machine, in 
which he fashioned a large and very beautiful 
stone. Anna got it set asa ring, by Abel's re- 
quest, and large enough to fit his own fingers. 

. “What will you do with it?” she asked, 
smiling, a8 the glittering thing lay before them— 
scarcely a meet ornament for a prisoner. 

“You will know by-and-by, dear,” was his 
only answer; and the little wife, grown weaker 
and tenderer by misfortune, did not press the 
matter, but sat down to her work as placidly as 
if the prison had been a palace. 

Not so Abel. His proud spirit chafed con- 
, Stantly to be free. Here were his best days, the 
golden prime of his years, passing away in a 
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prison for an imaginary crime, and the con- 
temptible spy upon his privacy revelling in free- 
dom! It seemed, too, that his friends, if he 
had any, had forgotten him ; for no one came to 
see him. Even his father’s friend, Judge Gris- 
wold, who bad been very kind, was now in the 
depths of a political campaign, as he had heard, 
and could not be supposed to remember him. 
Alel was growing hard towards the world. 

His painful reverie was broken by the entrance 
of his wife, with a newspaper iu her hand. 
This was always a welcome treat, and never 
more so than now ; for the first words he read 
were the announcement that Judge Griswold was 
elected Governor of Connecticut. 

“Now, Anna, dear wife, you shall have this 

ring. I intended it for the governor, but little 
thought who was to fill that office. I entrust it 
to you. If the new governor thinks that an in- 
nocent man, who can be of use in the world, had 
better stay here in prison, I will not dispute 
him ; but I do believe that Matthew Griswold, 
now that he has the power to serve the son of his 
old friend, will not spurn the petition of my wife. 
Go and ask him, Anna—and trust me, be will 
not refuse you.” 
' And she did go; and she won the pardon for 
Abel by her own eloquence alone—cunningly re- 
serving the ring as a dernier resort, if her wo- 
man’s tongue should fail. Then she gracefully 
urged him to wear it in remembrance of two 
grateful souls, who, on the distant shore to which 
they should now emigrate, would pray for his 
prosperity and happiness. 

In a foreign land, far from the scene of his 
mortification, Abel Buell earned a name among 
the best class of artisans as a lapidary of no 
small merit. No one knew why he wore the 
long hair, which hung so inconveniently over 


his work, and shaded forehead and cheek so 
deeply; nor did he ever betray that his youth 


was passed in America, Even when the thun- 
ders of the Revoluiion came booming over the 
sea, until they were echoed on other shores, he 
could not resolve to breathe the air which had 
once oppressed him, so deep and lasting was his 


sense of the injustice he had sustained. 


But when children gathered around them, 
Anna’s heart yearned so lovingly for her native 
vales, that he could not refuse to go with her 
and them, to taste once more of New England’s 
hospitality. To his surprise, no one appeared 
to remember his disgrace; and he began to 
think that he had thrown away a great deal of 


unnecessary sensitiveness upon what was 60 
soon forgotten. His midnight spy was no 
longer in existence. 
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THE DROP OF WATER. 


BY XN. B. x. Dd. 


The drop of water which to-day 
Sparkles on the diamond's face, 

To-morrow will have fled away, 
In roral mists the rose to grace. 


To day it beautifies the pearls 
Which stud the ocean’s bed— 

To-morrow, furiously is hurled, 
In fleecy snow-flakes sped. 


To-day it glistens on the rose, 
Like tears on beauty’s cheek— 
To-morrow, mid the thunder’s roar, 
A distant land doth seek. 


To-day, resolved to azure cloud, 
Again, to-morrow, dew; 

To-day, to flowers its freshness “ford, 
To-morrow, death bestrew! 


A drop of water—O, how small 
The seeming worthless thing— 
Yet, drop by drop, combived, withal, 
Hence mighty oceans spring. 


THE TRIAL. 


BY MRS. AGNES L. CRUIKSHANK. 


“ Morner, what makes you look so, are you 
worse ; do you want anything I can get you? 
Tell me what I can do for you, mother, but don’t 
look at me so.” And the speaker, a tall, dark 
looking young man, bent down until his shaggy 


locks rested on the pillow, where lay the pale 
face of a dying woman. Twice the livid lips 


essayed to utter articulate sounds, and twice the 
words died away in a faint gurgle ; but the third 
time she said, “‘ Wine!”’ and her watchful at- 
tendant on the instant placed a broken cup to 


her lips, out of which she feebly drank the reviv- 
ing cordial. 


Again he entreated her to let him assist her, 
and it was mournful to hear the pleading tones 
of that strong voice, so full of sorrow and despair. 

“Owen, you can do nothing for me, I am 
dying.” 

The young man made no reply, only buried 
his face in his folded arms, and groaned as he 
leaned on the pillow. 

The woman appeared to gain new strength, 
she raised herself on her elbow and touched him 
with her thin hand. 

“ Boy, this is not a horror to me, I have long 

death to come ; I do not fear him, but 
it is drendfal to die before my vengeance is ac- 
complished. Owen, what would you do to make 
your mother die happy ?”’ 


“ Anything, mother ; speak and tell me what 
you want, and I will do it if it bring me to the 
gallows.” 

The woman shut her eyes and breathed heavi- 
ly for a few seconds. She was struggling hard 
with death, but her will was invincible. 

“Thave much to tell you, Owen. Give me 
more wine, for that cold hand grasps my heart 
again. What is the night like? I think I hear 
the wild wind roaring round the cot.” 

“Tt is a dark, stormy night, mother. The 
rain is falling heavily, and the thunder rolls in 
the distance.” The man shuddered as he spoke, 
and crossing the miserable room, stirred up the 
fire into a brilliant blaze. It shone on four 
smoke-stained wa!ls and a blackened roof, the 
interior of the meanest kind of hovel. The bed 
was wretched in the extreme, and all looked 
black, damp and dirty, out of which the woman’s 
white face looked with startling contrast. 

“ Dark and stormy!” she muttered. “ Dark 
and stormy, like my life; but it is nearly over 
now, and then there is no more, no mere!” 

Again her son came to her side. She laid her 
thin fingers on his great brown hand. ' 

“Owen, on such a night as this, five-and-twen- 
ty years ago, I fled my father’s house with Owen 
Craig, your father. The old man cursed me 
then. Two years after, when my mother died of 
a broken heart, he cursed me again, and when he 
laid himself down to die, his last words were to 
drive me from his presence. It was horrible, but 
I would have endured treble the torture for 
Qwen’s sake, my idolized husband—the being 


whom I loved and worshipped alone out of all 
the world. We were happy then in a pretty cot- 
tage he had inherited from his father, and work 
was plentiful on the neighboring estate. People 
said Richard Conway was going to marry, and 
great preparations and improvements were going 
on, Your father, who had a good friend in the 


steward, found good employment and excellent 
wages. I know not what broke up this long- 
talked of match ; some said that the lady, Jane 
Beresford, refused to keep her plighted troth 
when she heard how wild and lawless a lite her 
middle-aged lover had led, others that he was 


the unwilling party, having heard several strange 
stories whispered about the lady Jane’s youthfal 
days. Certain it is that the match was broken 
off, and a terrible enmity arose between the two 
families. Richard Conway lived a wilder life 
than ever, drank deep, and was the terror of the 
neighborhood when in his crazy fits, and Lady 


Jane entered a French convent, where she short- 
ly died. Two years after this, the head of the 
Conway family died, and he became Sir Richard 
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claiming all the estates and every shilling of the 
property, to the exclusion of his cousin, an or- 
phan girl. But people said he had destroyed the 
will of his old uncle. Up to this time I had 
never seen Sir Richard, ut he came to our cot- 
tage one day, when weary with shooting, and 
begged a glass of water to quench his thirst. 
Would that he had died of hunger and thirst ere 
his fearfal footsteps crossed our happy threshold. 
Would that I had perished ere my hand minis- 
tered to his wants. He came again and again, 
and the last time he dared to tell me his hateful 
errand. I drove him from my presence and told 
my husband when he came home, but the mis- 
chief was done. A steady system of persecution 
soon reduced us to poverty, and drove us from 
our pretty home, and in a miserable cot, little 
better than this, my twin children were born. 
You were strong and hearty, but my little girl, 
my delicate little daughter, was too frail to en- 
dure such hardships. We saw her pining daily, 
while I, faint with hunger, was unable to give 
the susten&nce she needed.” 

“You shall have food,’ your father cried. 
‘I will not see you and your little ones perish 
before my eyes, while others revel in splendor.’ 

“He went away bat soon returned, bringing 
in his hand ahare. I knew it had come from 
Sir Richard’s park, but it was no time to indulge 
in scruples when no food had passed my lips for 
three days. I ate greedily the broth he prepared 
forme, and gave some to my infants, and your 
father watched us with tears ranning down his 
face, yet he himself ate nothing. In less than a 
wéek he went out again one evening. I knew 
his errand, but could say nothing to prevent it. 
That time he did not come back, and all night I 
strove to quiet the cries of my little, hungry 
babes, who were again suffering for food. 

“ At noon next day, Sir Richard himself came 
and told me all. My husband would come no 
more. They had caught him in the act of car- 
rying away the stolen hare; a fierce fight had 
ensued ere he could be taken, and the head 
gamekeeper had received a severe wound. My 
husband was in prison, and the hard-hearted ty- 
rant told me, with bitter malice, that ‘ when he 
left it he would mount the scaffold.’ That eve- 
ning my little girl died of cold and hunger, but 
I shed no tear, it was a relief to know that ber 
sufferings were over. I thought of my father’s 
eurse when I saw the little limbs quiver and 
stiffen, and then grow still for ever, but I was 
stronger now than in my best days. 

“Carefully I wrapped you up and fastened 
you on my back, then took the little cold corpse 
of my dead babe in my arms, and thus burden- 


ed, I left the cottage and set out for my native 
town, now the place of your father’s imprison- 
ment. I never knew how the fong journey was 
performed, only that kind people on the way 
gave me food for the children, and wondered I 
would not let them touch the one I held so care- 
fully, but I reached home at last, found friends 
who listened pitifully to my story, who buried 
my dead child beside my parents, under the 
shadow of the old church, and who, when I was 
ill, tended you and brought me back to con- 
sciousness and misery. Your father’s trial came 
on, not for poaching but murder, the man whom 
he had struck on that fatal night was dead. 

“T found friends who would fain have seen 
justice done, from the physician, who swore that 
the man had killed himself with liquor, to the 
lawyer, who exerted every nerve in the vain ef- 
fort to save an innocent man’s life. Vain efforts 
indeed when opposed to such influence as Rich- 
ard Conway. Suffice it, boy, that they condemn- 
ed your father and sent him to a felon’s grave. 
Again I felt the working of the curse, and I left 
the innocent, happy home of those who had shel- 
tered and succored me, for I would not bring the 
sorrow and suffering to their door which I felt 
was my doom. You know only too well how 
we have struggled through these years, how, 
without any faults on our own part, we have been 
driven from society and sent out here to starve 
on this desolate moor. We owe this all to Rich- 
ard Conway, whose vengeance has never slept. 
He is an old man now, has never married, and 
boundless wealth has fallen to his lot. He lives 
in luxary, while we, whose comfort he destroyed, 
perish here for bread or have to steal it to main- 
tain life. I hoped to see, the day when retribu- 
tion should fall on his head, when sorrow should 
crush his proud heart, and bitter scorn drive him 
mad as it has me, but now I am dying, and he 
still lives to rejoice in the desolation he has 
made.” 

She paused, faint and out of breath with the 
exertion of speaking, while with flashing eyes, 
clenched hands, and hard drawn breath, the son 
sat muttering threats of vengeance. It was ter- 
rible to see the anger in that dark, fierce face, 
terrible to hear the wicked words which boded ill 
to the man whose evil deeds had now for the first 
time reached his ears. 

At midnight, when the storm raged fiercest and 
the thunder rolled heavily overhead, the soul of 
the miserable mother departed, and Owen Craig, 
the peacher of the Black Moor, found himself 
alone in the world. He had loved her alone of 
all his fellow-creatures, and with her departed 
the restraint which had hitherto marked his con- 
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duct. He had stolen his neighbors’ game solely 
for his and his mother’s support ; now he would 
do it for vengeance, to retaliate in every possible 
way for the unmeriteéd wrongs of his parents. 
There was much of evil in this man’s nature ; 
his love for his mother was the only redeeming 
trait, and she was not capable of leading him to 
higher and better aims. Her words had filled 
his soul with lenging for revenge, and he listen- 
ed eagerly to the suggestions of the evil spirit, 
who is ever near to assist in leading men to de- 
struction. 


At the very hour, when with an aching heart 
and in savage gloom young Craig was placing 
the sods on the lonely grave he had made on the 
Black Moor, a scene of a diferent description 
was taking place in a mansion but a few miles 
distant, and between two-people who little dream- 
ed of poverty, loneliness, guilt or sorrow. 

In the library of her beautiful home sat the 
lady Constance Beresford, one of England’s fair- 
est daughters, her companion a young man every 
way her equal, yet an unsuccessful suitor for her 
hand. The deep blush on cheek and brow 
showed the lady’s agitation, even while she played 
in seeming indifference with a costly fan, while 
the gentleman, walking moodily up and down 
the room, displayed equal if not more annoy- 
ance. The sweet voice of the former first broke 
the silence : 

“ When you have finished your promenade, I 
should be glad to ask youa few questions, Clar- 
ence ; there is something about this I cannot un- 
derstand.” 

He came without a word and threw himself on 
alow cushion at her feet. He was not more 
than three-and-twenty, slight and elegantly form- 
ed, with bright ehestnut curls above his white 
forehead, and blue eyes which looked all the leve 
he felt for the fair girl before him. From infancy 
he had been the petted darling of two aristocratic 
families, singularly well provided with unmar- 
ried female members; with a princely income 
and uncontrolled liberty, he was yet too refined 
and fastidious to fall into the common errors of 
young men of his class, yet a glance at the two 
would have satisfied you that Constance Beres- 
ford could bestow no love on a man whose high- 
est efforts were made for his own gratification, 
whose greatest sacrifices were paid at the shrine 
of fashion. 

To be acknowledged the best dressed and most 
accomplished man of his set, to be admired for 
his well shaped foot and ladylike hand, to have 
his taste consulted on matters of dress and equip- 
age, both by male and female friends, to be the 
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oracle, the pattern, the admiration of all his ac- 
quaintances, this and this alone was the end and 
aim of the Hon. Clarence Howard’s ambition. 
And yet the man had mach that was good in his 
composition, qualities which developed by adver- 
sity, would have won him respect, but uncalled 
for in his luxuriant life, were unnoticed and un- 
known, and suffered to be overrun by the rank 
weeds of idleness, vanity and adulation. Bust 

we have left fair lady Constance too long. ' 

“What motive had you, Clarence, for renew- 
ing this conversation which once before 1 bade 
you never to resume ?” 

“ Have I not told you the motive which urged 
me, love to yourself, dear cousin? Think you 
that is not of itself sufficient to induce a man to 
face all dangers and perils, even to the braving 
of your anger ?” 

The slightest possible frown darkened the 
lady’s brow, as she bent forward a little and 
looked in his eyes. 

“ Why will you trifle with me, Clarence ? Do 
you wish that even our friendship shall be ended ? 
Remember I have not much patience to spare ; 
and I knew that it was not love alone which sug- 
gested to you the idea of renewing your suit.’ 

The smile left the young man’s face at her tone 
and manner. 

“T will not trifle, Constance, since it annoys 
you. Truth to tell, I am in no mood for jest- 
ing ; yet I had but little hope, and should not 
have come but for four brother’s urgent request, 
I knew you too well to believe you could change, 
and this interview, though it has pained me, is 
searce a disappointment, in spite of all Alfred 
said in favor of my hopes.” 

Lady Constance did not answer for a few 
moments ; she was in deep and painfal thought, 
and her companion went on speaking 

“We are both young, Constance, and dae 
may give you a more favorable impression of 
me. May I not indulge some hope that in the 
future—” 

“ Not the least, I shall never change, Clarence. 
T like you well as friend and brother, but you can 
never be more to me.” 

“But the reason, the reason. Do for pity’s 
sake give me a reason!” he exclaimed, petulant- 
ly. “ What have I done to make myself so 
hateful to you?” 

She smiled quietly at his little show of temper, 
“T despise your whole mode of life, Clarence; 
your useless days and wasted nights, your devo- 
tion to dress and fashion, your daneing, your 
guitar playing, your little fopperies. I could not 
marry a man who would perfume his pocket 
handkerchief, curl his whiskers, or sit at my feet.” 
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Clarence sprung to his feet and went away to 
the window, while Constance shut the fan in her 
hand with a violence that shattered the delicate 

ivory carving. There was again silence for a 
few minutes, and then she rose and went to him. 

“Clarence, itis your own fault. You make 
me say such things to you, by persevering in a 
most annoying course. Let us be friends, as we 
used to be before any such nonsense as this was 
thought of.” 

He took the hand she laid on his arm, but 
when he would have pressed it to his lips it was 
hastily withdrawn, and she had left the room. 

Let us follow her to her own boudoir, where 
she sat in silence and loneliness, until her maid 
came to ask permission to absent herself for a 
few hours, a favor very readily granted; then 
when the girl had withdrawn, lady Constance 
lighted a small lamp, undrew the heavy damask 
drapery which sliaded the window of her room, 
and hung the light in a chain apparently placed 
there for that purpose. To throw around her 
person a warm shawl was the next proceeding, 
and then, precisely as the clock on the great stair- 
case struck ten, she extinguished the light, and 
with noiseless footsteps left the room, and after 
passing through long halls and dreary corridors, 
went out apon the gardens by a side door, only 
‘ased by the family, and which she locked after 
her. 

"Altogether it was a most mysterious proceed- 
ing, atid only to be accounted for by the meeting 
which took place in another second, when under 
the beechwood she met a tall and stately looking 
cavalier, whose mode of greeting left no doubt 
as to the terms on which they stood. Few words 
passed, and those were spoken in love’s own 
tone, too low fer other mortals to overhear, but 
by-and-by the gentleman drew his companion’s 
hand through his arm, and together they walked 
to a shady arbor which he wished to enter, but 
finally consented to her wish and sat down on a 
rustic bench outside. 

“ The night air is chill, love. I trust you will 
take no cold.” Very carefully he folded the 
shawl about her, keeping it secare with his arm, 
but still she spoke not. 

“Tam not satisfied with these stolen visits, 
Constance, precious as they are. I feel that I 
am doing wrong, making you do the same, and 
acting unworthily altogether. I would call you 
mine before the whole world, and not steal here 
like a thief in the night to enjoy an hoar in your 
society. Iknow not what to do for the right. 
Sometimes I think it would be best to give up 
all my hopes, best for you at least.” 

Very softly she laid her hand upon his lips. 
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“Richard, you must not say such things, I 
cannot permitihem. You are sad again to-night, 
and cannot view in the best light. It is 
useless for you to make such resolves, for I will 
not be given up.” 

He kissed the little hand and held it fondly in 
his own. 

“ Love, it is for your sake I dread these meet- 
ings, the peril to your fair fame should it ever be 
known, and I tremble at the scene you would 
have to encounter with your father and brother, 
should it come to their knowledge.” 

Lady Constance laughed lightly. 

“You are more than usually sad, to-night, 
Richard, but you need not try to infect me with 
your terrors. My father has never forbidden me 
to meet you, nor do I feel myself bound to hate 
you because of the dislike between our families ; 
as for my fair fame, if it is ever called in ques- 
tion, I shall proclaim you my champion and ex- 
pect you will kill my enemy.” 

And thus with merry jests she strove to ban- 
ish the cloud. 

“T think I will go and see my uncle, to-mor- 
row, if a reconciliation can be effected. Ishould 
not hesitate to come to an explanation wit your 
father; in fact, I would face anything to have 
the right to meet youhere. I cannot endure this 
suspense any longer.” 

And thus they talked, the young lovers, until 
the chimes rang out the midnight hour. 

“Qne moment longer, Constance,” Richard 
pleaded, as she started to her feet, alarmed at the 
length of their interview. ‘One moment, dear 
one, I have a strong presentimeut of danger or 
trouble ; it may be that this will be our last 
meeting.” 

She laid her hand upon his shoulder, and 
looked up in his sorrowful, loving eyes. 

“In sorrow, in trouble, in life or death, dear 
Richard, [am yours and yours only. Let us 
only keep hopeful, do right and trust in God, 
aud we shall yet be happy.” 

Without another word he pressed her to his 
heart, kissed her white brow, and they parted. 


Lady Constance stood under the shadow of the 
marble portico, twining rose buds round the neck 
of her favorite fawn ; she wore them in her own 
bright curls, on her bosom, and fastened in a rib- 
bon at her waist. How she loved the sweet roses 


and the bright sunshine. Just at this moment 
the world seemed unusually pleasant. Perhaps it 
was theremembrance of last night’s conversation 
which lent nature this unusual brilliancy. Sad- 
denly voices fall on her ear, her father and broth- 
er, and both appear agitated. 
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“ Bless my heart, what a shocking thing,” she 
hears the elder gentleman say. “ And they ac- 
euse his nephew of the murder. 0, I cannot be- 
lieve it, bad as I believe all the Conways are.” 

“ But it is actually so, father. They arrested 
the young man early this morning. He was 
found lurking in the woods not far from the 
house.” 

“ And is the old man dead? Richard Conway 
dead?” And while he spoke there was a touch 
of remorse at the recollection of his own long 
cherished dislike. 

“ He is dead, sir; stabbed through his heart 
last night, and his nephew, now Sir Richard 
Conway, is arrested for the murder.” 

The old man walked slowly up and down the 
room, something like a tear glittering under his 
shaggy gray eyebrows. 

“We were boys together, and I know he loved 
Jane, poor Jane. It might have been her fault 
as much as his that the match was broken. Poor 
Jane! poor Richard ! both dead and gone.” 

Fortunately, in the depth of his sorrow, the 
father beheld not that crushed form, clinging to 
the marble pillars for support; the death like 
face, the grief stricken figure of his daughter. 

Silently, Lady Constance crept to her cham- 


ber, the dark shadow of this dreadful horror go- 


ing with her, making her heart beat with a dull, 
heavy pain, and her brain throb with its intense 
agony. Where was all her joyous light-heart- 
edness of an hour ago? he stood before her 
mirror, and with a shudder removed the roses, 
whose bloom made her own pallor more conspic- 
uous. But Lady Constance was not one to sink 
under grief, let it come in what shape it might. 
Richard was innocent, she knew that—what had 
she to fear? She knew not, and yet the terror 
clang to her heart. If she only knew the par- 
ticulars, and she dare not inquire. 

Once she thought of rushing to her father and 
telling him all, entreating him to save the man 
she loved, but the next moment brought a smile 
at he~ own folly. No, she would wait. She had 
advised Richard to have patience, little dreaming 
how soon she should be called to practise it her- 
self. We dare not linger on the weeks of suffer- 
ing that passed, the agonies Lady Constance en- 
dured in listening to the varied versions of the 
subject which occupied all minds, and which 
wore upon her own until her father threatened 
to call in a physician if she did not soon recover 
her lost bloom and cheerfulness. 

“ And so you are really determined to attend 
the trial, mama?” said Miss Eveline Harcourt, 
as with a fearfully indolent yawn she arranged 
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the soft pillows of her sofa, and took an easier 
position. “Iam afraid it will be a dreadfully 
vulgar affair, and I have a horror of such scenes ; 
besides, I don’t believe Alfred will go.” 

“But my love, I know he will, and Constance 
too, for I asked him yesterday. It will be really 
quite a fashionable affair, for you see there are 
many things to be considered. If Richard Con- 
way is acquitted of this, you know, love, there 
will be Conway Park and twenty thousand a 
year awaiting some fortunate girl, and it will not 
do to throw away sucha chance. The Howards 
and the Hardinges and the Stranshams are all 
going, and you must remember, my dear child, 
that your two sisters have less fortune than you 
have, and are not likely to make such a conquest 
as you have done. Younger sons are not always 
as fortunate as Lord Alfred, in having large for- 
tunes leftthem, and unless I do something to 
help them, my poor girls may both die old maids.” 
And Mrs. Harcourt wiped away a tear which 
the dismal prospect had called up. And thus it 
came about, that Richard Conway’s trial was 
truly, as Mrs. Harcourt had foretold, “a fash- 
ionable affair.” 

Conway Park and twenty thousand a year! 
The owner an “extremely fine-looking young 
man,” as the mother of the four blooming Misses 
Howard said complacently to herself. “ What 
a catch for one of the girls!” And so looking 
their loveliest, there they were on the day that 
Richard Conway was to be tried for his life, and 
with them a bevy of fair Stranshams, with their 
cousins the three Miss Hardinges, “the three 
graces,” as they were called among their gentle- 
men acquaintances. And there, too, sat Lady 
Constance between her father and brother, the 
young lover whose attention was divided between 
the proceedings and his indolent lady-love. 

There were few witnesses, the old steward of 
the murdered man being the principal. He had 
parted with his master, in the library, at ten 
o’clock, had seen that the house was secure, and 
immediately retired to his own apartment. At 
twelve o’clock he was awakened by a strange 
noise, had heard a groan, followed by hasty, 
heavy steps, and the slamming of a door. On 
hurrying to bis master’s room he found him on 
the floor dead, and lying ina poolof blood. Had 
roused the other servants, but found all efforts to 
recall life unavailing. 

The wife gave precisely the same testimony, 
and both were positive as to the hour. 

The head gamekeeper was examined next. 
He had met “ Master Richard” in the park, at 
daybreak. “ Thought he looked badly, as if he 
had not slept any all night. Told him what had 
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happened, when he caught hold of a tree to 
steady himself, and looked dreadful pale.” 

Then came young Conway’s housekeeper and 
her husband. “He ordered dinner earlier than 
usual that evening, and rode away immediately 
afterwards and was gone all night. Butthat was 
not uncommon, Mr. Conway had been gone all 
night several times during the past two months.” 

There were a few other unimportant witnesses, 
and then the lawyers had it to themselves. 

The case looked very darkly for the prisoner. 
Evidently his own counsel was laboring under 
some difficulty, or thought his client guilty, for 
many remarked the careful avoidance of one 
particular. 

As the prosecuting attorney said with an ill- 
concealed sneer: “if the prisoner was not at 
Conway Park at midnight, why not prove where 
he was at that particular hour of the night in 
question? It was proved that he was there at 
day-dawn, wandering in the park, looking pale 
and weary. It was rather suspicious that the 
heir should have been so near at the very hour 
when the blow of a midnight assassin was put- 
ting him in possession of a princely fortune.” 
He alluded to the ill-feeling between the uncle 
and nephew, and other suspicious circumstances, 
until “‘guilty”’ was written in the expression of 
each juryman’s face as plainly as if the lettess 
. themselves had been there. 

Richard had cast but one glance on the assem- 
bled ladies and their attendants, aud unconscious 
of the one pale face watching him with trembling 
anxiety, gave his whole attention to the court. 

“Don’t you think him extremely handsome, so 
romantic looking ?” asked Eveline Harcourt, of 
her “‘ most devoted,” in a languid whisper. 

Lord Alfred scarcely liked the superlatives. 
He raised his glass and took a cool survey of 
Richard, then inhaling the delicate perfume of 
his handkerchief, drawled out: “Passable! I 
think he is passable, but the idea of murder is so 
vulgar. To get one’s hands and clothes stained 
with blood, how the thought turns me sick. If 
they let him off I shall always turn faint when 
he comes near me.” 

Miss Harcourt gave an affected little scream, 
half smothered by her lace handkerchief. ‘‘ How 
dreadfully you talk, you’ll frighten me to death.” 

“JT am afraid there is no chance for him,” 
whispered Mrs. Harcourt to her next neighbor. 
“ And the next heir is a married man with a 
family. O, what a pity!” 

“ My child, you are very pale, and J feel you 
tremble. Youallow thisto agitate you too much. 
We had better retire. The scene has lost its in- 
terest for most of our acquaintances.” 


“ But, father, you do not believe he did it,” 

There was something in Lady Constance’s face 
which made her father draw back. 

“T shall be really angry if you allow this to 
make you so nervous, Constance. Of course he 
did it, there is not a doubt about it. What is 
more probable, besides, why not tell where he 
was that night ?” 

‘‘ Lady Constanee Beresford 

How the name echoed through the great room, 
sending a thrill of astonishment through the 
whole assembly, striking Richard Conway like 
an electric shock, for he well knew what was 
coming, and paralyzing Lord Alfred so that he 
only made a feeble grasp at his sister's dress as 
she rose from her seat and moved forward. 

There was a great stir and agitation in court 
as the lady threw back her veil, and laying her 
white hand on the book presented to her, took 
the witness’s oath, speaking the words distinctly 
and slowly, her face meanwhile wearing the cold, 
calm, haughty expression which had long gained 
her the name of being the proudest of her proud 
race. Turning to the judge, before any ques- 
tions could be asked, Lady Constance thus ad- 
dressed him : 

“ My lord, I came here not to answer imper- 
tinent questions, but to inform your lordship and 
the gentlemen of the jury, of a fact which is im- 
portant in the present state of this case. The 
prisoner, Richard Conway, was not at Conway 
Park at twelve o’clock on the night of the mur- 
der.”’ 

The lady’s words were distinctly heard in the 
dead silence which had fallen, and never perhaps 
did so short a speech make so great a sensation. 

“Tf not at the scene of the murder, can the 
lady declare on her oath where he was ?”’ 

The solemn voice of the judge restored the 
silence. The slightest possible tinge of color 
rose to the lady’s cheek, as she replied : 

“At the hour mentioned, he was at Beresford 
House.” 

The judge .mused for an instant. 
sel for the prosecution rose. 

“« My lord, the prisoner could scarcely have 
been at Beresford House, without the cognizance 
of other of its inmates. Some of the servants 
must be able to swear to this fact, for in so im- 
portant a case, it is well to have all the evidence 
possible.” 

Lady Constance felt the crimson flushing 
cheek and brow, as she heard the next question. 
Too well she knew that none but herself knew 
of Richard’s visit. Again the jadge asked : 

“ Who can prove this, Lady Constance ?”’ 

She felt that hundreds of eyes were scanning 
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her face, hundreds of whispers would be spread 
to her shame, if she yielded to the confusion, 
and lastly the thought that Richard’s life de- 
pended on her firmness, gave her strength. She 
was on the point of declaring that their interview 
had been alone, when from out @ gay party of 
ladies, stepped Clarence Howard, and walking 
slowly forward, took his place at her side. 

Constance sank into the chair placed for her, 
while the elegant Clarence, after taking a survey 
of the assemblage, the greater part of whom 
appeared to inspire him with intense disgust, thus 
addressed the court: 

“ Sir Richard Conway was at Beresford House 
on the night of the murder, at the hour of 
twelve. The Lady Constance had an interview 
with him, at which no one was .present but my- 
self. Her father and brother were away, and 
none of the servants were aware of his being 
there. When the clock struck twelve, the lady 
warned him of the lateness of the hour; ata 
quarter past, he took his leave. Sir Richard 
having chosen to keep this secret, doubtless for 
fear of bringing the lady’s name into court, I 
did not feel at liberty to speak of it; bat Lady 
Constance having come forth nobly to tell the 
truth, and save an innocent man, I am happy to 
be able to add to the strength of her evidence.” 

Bowing slightly to the court, and profoundly 
to Lady Constance, he then expressed his wil- 
lingness to answer any questions, very few of 
which were asked ; and the gentleman fanning 
himself with a lemon-colored kid glove, daintily 
stepped across and took his seat in the midst of 
his party, when he put a vinaigrette to his nose 
with all the airs of a fine lady. 

Lady Constance lefi the place with her father, 
but her brother did not return until Richard was 
pronounced innocent. 

As if to confirm the verdict, a note was 
handed to the judge immediately after, from the 
keeper of a lunatic asylum, saying that a young 
man had been placed in his care, and from the 
nature of his ravings, it was very evident that 
he had been the murderer of Sir Richard Con- 
way. Richard was at once set at liberty, but 
was immediately captared and borne off in tri- 
umph to “ Eveline Lodge,” very much to Alfred 
Beresford’s discomfort, who could not help con- 
trasting this stately owner of twenty thousand a 
year with his own puny self and very moderate 
fortune. 

Bat as no harm came from the match-making 
lady’s maneuvres, we must believe that Richard 
wore a shield upon his heart, which rendered 
him invulnerable to the charms of fair ladies. 

As soon as he could escape from the attentions 
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of his fair hostess, Richard hastened to ascertain 
who the man was for whose crime he had suf- 
fered so much. It proved to be Owen Craig, 
“the poacher of the Black Moor,” and very lit- 
tle inquiry sufficed to give a reason for the 
dreadful deed. Maddened at the recital of his 
mother’s wrongs, he had taken fearful vengeance 
on the author of her sufferings, and with one 
blow ended Sir Richard’s wicked life. The ex- 
citement of doing such a deed, added to what 
he previously suffered, had completely unhinged 
his mind, and he lived for many years med 
gerous maniac. 

The exciting scene of the trial proved atest 
too much for Lady Constance; but after a few 
days’ illness, she began to regain her usual 
health—a recovery which was greatly hastened 
by her father one day leading in Richard Con- 
way, to whose visits he now gave an unqualified 
consent. 

The old mansion on the Conway estate was 
soon after pulled down, and a beautiful home 
soon stood in the place, to which Richard car- 
riel his fair bride one sammer morning amid the 
ringing of bells and the cheers of his devoted 
tenantry. 

“May your pathway be ever as now strewed 
with flowers,” said Clarence Howard, as ke 
bowed over the bride’s fair hand, too well-bred 
to let others see the pang it cost him to lose the 
only woman he had ever loved; but when a few 
years of travel had cured him of this romance, 
he became the most intimate friend at the Con- 
way mansion. 

His presence at the-stolen meeting in the gar- 
den, on that eventful night, was a subject he 
loved to jest them about, and at last the fair 
lady learned to speak of it without turning pale. 

“TI little thought,” he would say, “when I 
was cursing the fate that led me there to be an 
unwilling listener to your conversation, that it 
would in the end he the means of doing you 
both a great service.” 

And Richard, remembering with a thrill his 
gentle wife’s unpleasant situation on that day, 
grasps Howard’s hand, forgetful of all his fop- 
peries in the recollection of the timely assistance 
he had been to them both. 
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PASSING AWAY. 


We have short time to stay ag you; 
We have as short a spring 

As quick growth to meet ty, 
As any thing : 


As your ‘Dette do; and dry 
Away 
Like the summer’s rain, 


Or as the ls of morning's dew, 
te be foun dew, 


486 CURIOUS MATTERS. 


J 
Cnrions Matters. 
Photograph of Saturn. 

At the Roman Observatory, M. Secchi has obtained a 
good photograph of Saturn, which shows not only the 
dark space between the planet and ring, but the shadow 
of the planet upon the ring. It also establishes two 
points of considerable interest: First, that the planet is 
darker than the ring; and, second, that the light of the 
Planet is more powerful than that of our moon. The 
proof of this is, that it requires twenty seconds to pro- 
duce a photographic image of the moon, while that of 
Saturn is produced in eight minutes, or 480 seconds. 
But Saturn is at least eighty times further from us than 
the moon; and instead of requiring eighty times the 
number of seconds to produce his image, he requires only 
twenty-four times. M. Secchi infers from the planet’s 
superior photographic power that he is surrounded by a 
tefiecting atmosphere, while the moon is destitute of 
such, and entirely black. 

A fat Fish. 

The Siskawit, a fish of Lake Superior, is reported to be 
the fattest fish that swims either in fresh or salt water. 
The fishermen say that one of these fish, when hung by 
the tail in the hot sun of a summer’s day, will melt and 
entirely disappear except the bones. In packing about 
fifty barrels, a few seasons ago, at Isle Royale, one of the 
fishermen made two and a half barrels of oil from the 
heads and leaf fat alone, without the least injury to the 
marketableness of the fish. Besides this leaf fat, the fat 
or oi) is disseminated in a layer of fat and a layer of lean 
throughout the fish. They are too fat to be eaten fresh, 
and are put up for the market like the lake white fish 
and Mackinac trout. 


Improved Parasol. 

A late Parisian invention consists in making a paraso) 
#0 that it can be folded in the form of a fan, instead of 
folding it in the common manner. A small piece of brass 
is attached to the end of the shank of the parasol, and 
en the two sides of this plate two other plates are hinged. 
To these latter, the ribs of one half of each plate of the 
parasol are secured by joints which only allow them to 
move in the same plane of the plate. The two sides of 
the parasol fold together like a fan, and the shank or 
handle is jointed, to fold between the two in the usual 
manner. 


Astonishing, but true. 

A curious cajculation has been made by a lover of the 
astonishing. He finds that} pin dropped into the hold 
of the Leviathan the first week of the year, 2 the second, 
4 the third, 8 the fourth, 16 the fifth, and so on, doubling 
each week, for the whole year (52 weeks), the entire num- 
ber of pins dropped would be 4,503,609,627,870,495, the 
weight of them (allowing 200 pins to the ounce) would be 
628,292,858 tons, or tonnage enough to fully freight 
twenty-eight thousand ships of the size of the Leviathan. 
Parallel Customs. 

In America we txpect proof of a young husband's en- 
@urance and bravery. We look to see him tolerate tora 
time his mother-in-law’s invasion, and then to bebold 
him defeat and expel her. Curiously enough, Dr. Liv- 
imgston says that in certain tribes of Africa “no hus- 
band is regarded as a worthy member of society, until he 
has received a severe scourging, and has killed a rhinoc- 
eros.” 


An Ancient Goose. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gasette, writing 
from Hunterdon County, New Jersey, says: “ There is a 
goose in his neighborhood that has seen the frosts of 
eighty-three winters, owned by one Mr. Schomp This 
goose, famous for its great age, has been kept tn the 
Schomp family ever since the Revolutionary war. When 
the news came to the people of Reddington Township, 
Hunterdon County, that the war was ended, and that 
they were a free people, they collected to have a general 
drinking jollification. There being some cause for a 
general rush into the yard where there were four geese, 
three of them were killed, and the one that escaped, 
is that which I now speak of. Two years ago she laid 
four eggs which she hatched. The young family are 
living and doing well. I was informed by Mr. Schomp, 
who has owned the goose for the last fifty years, of these 
facts.” 

A Delicious Beverage. 

A dandified attache at Constantinople travelled into 
Koordistan, intending to copy Layard and write a book. 
He was what he called roughing it, with six or seven 
horses carrying his necessaries; i.e., a few things he 
could not possibly do without. Among them were his 
wooden frames for cleaning his boots and shoes, anda 
case of bottles, of a peculiarly fine varnish, for his pol- 
ished leathers. He was attacked by the Arabs, who over- 
hauled his kit. When they came to the bottles, they 
opened them; and the varnish being made with Madeira, 
and scented with all sorts of good things, it smelt so 
nice that the thieves thought it must be something to 
drink. In vain did he éxplain that it was paint for his 
boots. They were sure it was too delicious for that; and 
in order to try, he shoulddrink some. So they took out 
one of his own cut-glass tumblers, and made him drink 
a glass of his own boot varnish! 


Curious Pitcher. 

Prominent among the curiosities at the Hermitage, 
once the home of General Jackson, is a wooden pitcher, 
remarkable both on account of the artistic skill displayed 
and the celebrity of the tree from which the wood was 
procured. It was made of wood from the elm tree under 
which William Penn made the celebrated Indian treaty. 
The pitcher was presented by the coopers of Philadelphia ; 
and, though it is not larger than a common cream-jug, it 
contains seven hundred and fifty staves. The hoops, lid 
and handle are of silver; the bottom is a magnifying 
glass, by looking through which one is enabled to see the 
joints, which are invisible to the naked eye. 


The Mammoth Cave, 

A recent writer says that the avenues in the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, thus far discovered, number two hun- 
dred and seventy-five, and their aggregate length is esti- 
mated at two hundred miles. Mr. Holsten, who was in 
the cave when the fron lamp was lost, still resides near 
its mouth. He is now ninety years ofage. Stephen, the 
old guide, died last year. The temperature of the air of 
the cave, the same writer remarks, is at fifty-nine degrees 
Fahrenbeit, the air dry and salubrious. 


A Strange Fish. . 

A fish weighing 47 pounds, and weasuring five feet in 
length, was caught a few days since at West Haven. 
Profe Dana p it to be of the herring species. 
The scales are as large as 8 dollar, and have the appear- 
ence of pearl. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Remarkable new Invention. 

A model of an autographic telegraph, the invention of 
Signor Bonelli, the director of Sardinian telegraphs, was 
exhibited at the late exhibition of the manufactures of 
the “ardinian States at Turin. In a machine on one 
siue of a room, a slip of prepared paper, looking as if 
silvered, and on which a sentence is written, is inserted, 
this machine communicates with another at a little dis- 
tance by an electric wire; a slip of yellow paper inserted 
between two small rollers, receives in ite passage a green 
stripe, upon which appears the fac-simile of the writing 
on the paper put into the first machine. It is stated 
that this is effected by achemical and electrical combi- 
nation, and though only at present tried across a room, 
is nevertheless considered applicable for any distance or 
for submarine communication. 

Crimson Cotton. 

Mr. Thomas Smith, who resides in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Richmond, Virginia, has a small field of cotton 
which is considered a curiosity by all who have seen it. 
It differs but little in appearance from the ordinary kind, 
except in color, which is as delicately crimson as a maid- 
en’s blush. Not only is the stock of this of a gorgeous 
hue, but the leaves also, the vividness of color fading, 
however, as it approaches the margin of the leaf. into a 
purplish green. This is not the effect of disease, or of 
any extraneous circumstance connected with its culture, 
but a peculiarity iu the plant itself. every stock possess- 
ing the sa) ch and healthful glow, and as thrifty as 
any cotton inthe country. 

Strange Duel. 

The duelling fever would seem to have become epidemic 
in Brussels, and several have recently taken place in the 
regular way; the following, however, is somewhat of a 
novelty; two young men of Lemberg wished to fight; 
but, in order to escape the disagreeable consequences 
which the death of one entails upon the other, they re- 
solved to draw lots as to which of the two should kill 
himself. He whom fute favored was to quit the city, re- 
calling, to a letter to his adversary, the terms of their 

t; ona t happy young man, obe- 
dient to the exig honor, did not fail to 
blow out his brains on the day and at the hour fixed. 


A Bird Anecdote. 


Canine Sagacity. 

A remarkable instance of canine sagacity has recently 
occurred in Vermont. A stage-driver between Montpelier 
and Chelsea left Chelsea( where he resides) for Montpelier, 
te return to Washington to stop for the night. A child 
of his being very sick whem he left home, he requested 
his wife to attach a note to the collar of his dog, inform- 
ing bim of the child's state, and to despatch the dog at 
10 o'clock in the evening, in search of his master. At 
about 11 o'clock, Mr. Snow heard the dog at the door of 
his room in Washington, and upon his collar was the 
note, informing him that the child was much better. 
The dog had travelled about ten miles, and with remark- 
able precision went directly to the room in which his 
master slept. 


Fatality. 

An extraordinary instance of fatality has oceurred in 
New Orleans. A German widow in the Third district was 
married, a short time since, to her fifth husband, not one 
of the previous four having outlived his wedding a year. 
A few days since this fifth husband took the yellow fever 
and died. This singular and most remarkable fatality 
among the husbands of one lady would create doubtful 
talk among her acquaintances, were she net well known 
and respected, and the causes of death of her different 
husbands well known to their friends. 


Wonderful Escape. 

As a young gentleman and lady were gazing down from 
the summit of ‘ Lover's Leap,” « high cliff near the 
White Sulphur Springs, Va., a few days since, the lady, 
in attempting to pluck a flower from the side of the cliff, 
lost her balance, and fell with headlong rapidity down 
the side of the rock. The gentleman hurried round the 
base of the cliff, expecting to find her mangled remains, 
bat hearing her cry of distress, he looked up, and beheld 
his lady-love safely suspended by her steel hoops from 
the projecting limb of a gnarled oak. 

Curious Accident. 

A son of Hon. Mr. Duval, of Georgetown, Ky., came 
to his death a few days since from a very singular acci- 
dent. His father and mother being away from home, a 
little negro girl got a vial of hartshorn, and was play- 
fully holding it to the noses of the children. In putting 
it to the nose of the little boy, while he lay upon his 
back, she spilled the fluid into his mouth and nose. The 
result was death in thirty hours, the child suffering thé 


An English paper relates that a pair of crows tly 
built a nest on a tree neararockery This seemed to 
give offence to the feathered inhabitants of the rookery, 
who revenged themselves by occasionally stealing mate- 
rials from their nest. The persecuted birds, however, 
persevered and completed their nest; but atter a council 
of war in the rookery. a fiying brigade attacked the nest 
and quickly tore it in pieces, notwithstanding a deter- 
mined resistance by the inmates. 


Remarkable Case. 

A man pamed Brown, living near Senahtn, Tenn , at- 
tempted to commit suicide at La Grange. Mo.,. a few dage 
since, by shooting himeelf through the head The ball 
passed throush the skull between the eyes, and lodged in 
the back part of the head. Part of the brain was scat- 
tered over the front of his hat. Medical aid was quickly 
et hand, and strange to say,after a period of insensibility, 
the man revived, and is now able to converse intelligent- 
ly, and is considered in a fair way of recovery. 


most int pain. 


Remarkable Skill. 

Captain Travia, of Louisville, has acquired great repu- 
tation as a good shot, but his feat, performed a ‘ew days 
ago, is perhaps the best on record. It is related that 
he put a cork on top of a bottle, and on the cork a bullet, 
and then putting the target thirty-four feet from him, 
welded together the bullet he shot and the one he shot at, 


Preserved Silk. 

A piece of black web silk, nearly a yard long, in a per- 
fect state of preservation, was recently discovered in 
North Troy, imbedded in a solid pine log. The wood had 
apparently grown over the silk, as there was no crack 
where it could have been thrust in. 


A queer Hat. 

The latest novelty is a hat made bys hatter in Newark, 
N. J., which he calls the ‘cable hat,” the rim and band 
being finished after the manner of the Atlantic cable. 


The Florist. 


The sun is high,—the birds < with heat 
Fly to the shade, unti 

Lure them again to leave their cvol retreat — 

I see about me groves with flowerets decked, 


nd fountains, fields with verdure gay. 
Saa Ds 


Waters a 


Pretrea Volubilis, 

A beautiful climbing plant, with handsome racemes of 
dark purple flowers, and large, dark green leaves. It is 
a native of Vera Cruz and Martinique, where it ascends 
to the summit of lofty trees, hanging from branch to 
branch in graceful fest , and producing {ts flowers in 
great abundance. This plant is sometimes called the 
Baster Flower, because it flowers about Easter, and is 
used in the Antilles for decorating the Spanish churches 
there. It should be grown in chopped turfy loam, mixed 
with a little peat to keep it open. 


Hints concerning Bees. 

Bees are most fond of places where their favorite flow- 
ers are to be found; therefore bee k should encour- 
age the growth of such shrubs and flowers as are known 
to supply honey and wax in the greatest abundance 
The following are some of the flowers and shrubs gener- 
ally sought for by the little insects, and they adi much 

to the beauty as well as utility of the garden: mignon- 
ette, borage, lemon thyme, rosemary and wild thyme. 
Fields of beans, white clover, and especially buckwheat, 
are of great benefit, as well as many fruit trees. 


Moss Roses. 

The moss rose is one of the choicest of flowers, com- 
dining the glory of rose, the queenly flower, and the 
modesty of the violet. In order to perfect them, four 
things are necessary—a rich deep soil, judicious pruning, 
freedom from ivsects, and watering when requisite. If 
any of these be wrong, the success will be in some way 
incomplete Soil is the first consideration ; what is called 
@ sound loam they thrive bestin. A deep rich, light soil 


they require, and constant care. 


Bulbs. 

All hardy bulbs, except those of the Hyacinth and the 
Tulip, should be kept as dry as possible during the win- 
ter, as they are more liable to be injured by wet than 
cold; and when they are taken up to remove their off- 
sets, etc., it should be in autumn, when the leaves have 
withered, and they should be planted again as soon as 
practicable, as they are very apt to be injured by damp 
if they stay long out of the ground. 


Flower-pots. 

There are many kinds of flower-pots, but the common 
red earthen ware are decidedly the best, because they are 
the most porous, and consequently do not-retain the 
moisture 8o as to be injurious to the plants they contain. 
There are some double pots used principally in balconies. 
When double pots are used, the interstice between the 
pots should be stuffed with mors kept constantly wet. 


Annual and biennial plants, hardy, half-hardy and 
tender; but with light pink, feathery flowers, and pretty 
ball-like fruit, which is produced in long stalks, and is 
very ornamental. It requires the usual treatment of 
annuals. 


Clipping Hedges. 

Almost all thorn hedges are clipped square, that is, the 
top is made fiat and the sides perpendicular, the object 
of this being to make them as much of a wail as possible. 
This system, it is thought, has a great tendency to make 
the hedge grow thin below, and that it is best to keep it 
widest at the base, and let it gradually taper to a point 
at the top. Hedges kept square are very apt, when old, 
to get “ blanky,” and grow bare near the ground, even 
though the top may be quite thick and flourishing. In 
this case there is no remedy but cutting down—a disa- 
greeable necessity, for then all shelter is gove at once; 
but by keeping the hedge in a pyramidal shape, this will 
very seldom be necessary. 


Carnations in Gardens and Pots. . 

Carnations are the pride of a garden, and deserve great 
care and attention. The common sorts, which are planted 
in borders, should have good rich earth about them, 
and be treated like the pink; but the finer roots should 
always be potted. Refresh the top of the pot with new 
soil, and keep the plants free from decayed leaves. Gen- 
tly stir the earth around each plant occasionally; and, 
as plants in pots require more water than if planted in 
the ground, let the carnation be gently moistened every 
other day during dry weather. The watering should 
take place in the evening, for flowers are injured by be- 
ing watered during the heat of the day. 


Transplanting deciduous Trees 

In all cases of transplanting deciduous trees, with the 
exception of the Beech and Hornbeam, some pruning 
should be given to the top so as to lesen the nuinber of 
branches and leaves, which are to be supplied by the 
root. The quantity of branches to be removed will de- 
pend partly upon the kind of tree and partly on the in- 
tention of the planter, but mainly on the climate and 
soil. Beech trees, when transplanted, are often injured 
and die in consequence of having many branches removed. 
Sycamores and all the acer tribe require little pruning of 
the head. The same may be said of the Holly, Yew, Lime 
and Elm. 

Wounded Trees. 

A simple composition both to make and use, in case of 
wounded or diseased trees is, one part or one quart of 
common tar, two parts or two quarts of finely pulverized 
and sifted chalk. Put the tar ia an iron kettle, heat it, 
and, while hot, stir in the chalk. Care shonid be taken 
not to boil it too much, either when first made or when 
using it, as that will make it too hard and brittle. 
Should it become so by accident, sdd tar till it is suffi- 
ciently soft. When used, heat ii till it boils or becomes 
exceedingly soft, and cover the wood with a thin coating 
of it, leaving no place for water to get under the compo- 
sition. It is very healing, and will remain for years. 


Coriaria. 

The myrtle-leaved Sumach. A dwarf shrub, with 
handsome leaves but insignificant flowers. It will grow 
in any common garden soil, and is i d by divisi 
of the roots. 


Liatris. 

Weedv-looking, hardy perennials, with purplish flow- 
ers, whieh will grow in any common garden soil, and are 
inereased by dividing the roots. 


Weeds. 

The tiower borders should be carefully leoked into and 
every weed extracted, for now is the time when many 
seeds will ripen and prepare a nice crop for the next sea- 
eon of troublesome weeds The vacant places made by 
plants that have flowered, and have had their stalks cut 
down, may be now generally supplied by greenhouse 
plants, such as M bryanth » ete.; or by pots 
of Thunbergia alata, Schizanthus retusus, Hybrid calce- 
olarias, etc.; which have been prepared purposely for 
filling up blanks. A number of German Stocks and As- 
ters may now be planted out. The evergreens in the 
shrubberies may be pruned so as to prevent them from 
touching each over; and those flower seeds which are 
ripe be gathered. 


Sand. 

Sand is an important article in the propagation and 
culture of plants, and no good garden, whether large or 
emall, ought to be without a stock of it. Sand relatively 
to gardening is of two kinde: pure white silver sand, free 
from earthy matter and ferruginous particles, which is 
only found in particular situations; and brown 
or gray sand, which is found in pits either with or with- 
out gravel, and on the shores of rivers and the sea. The 
first kind of sand is used for striking heaths and other 
plants difficult to root by cuttings, and also for mixing 
with peat for growing the more tender kinds of house 
plants. 


Anthemis. 

The Chamomile. The Pellitory of Spain, is a pretty 
little perennial, with large white Mowers, stained with 
lilac on the back. It is a suitable plant for rockwork, or 
boxes in a balcony, 2s it requires a warm, dry situation. 
Miller raised this plant in rather a curious way in 1782, 
finding some seeds among some Malaga raisins, to which 
they had adhered. The root was formerly considered 
good for the toothache. The Arabian Chamomile, a 
pretty low-growing annual, with yellow flowers, is now 
called Cladanthus Arabicus. 


Pancratium. 
The Sea Daffodil. 


Splendid lily-like bulbous rooted 
plants, some of which require a stove, and others the 
greenhouse. They should be grown in light loam and 
vegetable mould, and should be allowed a season of rest, 
by being kept without water when not in a growing state. 


Deptford Pink. 

An annual species of Dianthus, with clasters pf small 
pink scentless flowers, something like those of Lobel’s 
Catehfly. A native of Britain, generally found in grav- 
elly soils, and growing freely in any garden where the 
soil is not too rich. 


Achimenes. 

A new name applied to the genus Trevisana, some new 
species of which have lately been introduced here from 
Gautemala. Easy of culture, requiriog only rather a 
protected situation; soil a sandy loam. 


Ricotia. 

A very pretty little annual, nearly allied to Lunaria, 
which only requires sowing in on open border in April, 
or planting in a pot in the house, where it will keep in 
flower all winter. 


Becuridace. 
Stove climbers from the West Indies, with white flow- 
ers, which should be grown io a mixture of peat and loam. 


Evergreens. 

No garden should be without a due proportion of ever- 
greens, and these plants are more essential in a small 
garden than in a large-one. Their advantages are, that 
they afford a screen to secure privacy in winter as well as 
insummer; that they preserve an app of verd 
in all seasons; and that they do not disfigure the walks 
by falling leaves. They also afford a rich background to 
those shrubs and trees which produce their flowers before 
their leaves; such as the double blossomed Peach, the 
Almond, Snowy Mespilus, and Magnolia Conspicua. It 
is the want of evergreens which gives to the gardens in 
the neighborhood of Paris and most other continental 
cities such an air of meagreness and poverty. But there 
it cannot be remedied, as few evergreens will resist the 
cold of their winters. 


Training. 

A vew mode of training fruit trees, practised in the 
north of Russia, is well deserving of trial in the colder 
parts of New England, especially for cultivating the 
peach. A tree, one year from the graft, is headed down 
to two healthy strong wood buds. These are trained 
horizontally, about ten or twelve {uches from the ground, 
to a south wall—perhaps the north side of a wall would 
do as well in our changeable climate . These arms are 
suffered to throw vertical shoots, which become covered 
with fruit spurs. These vertical shoots are kept shortened 
in toa length of not more than about one or two feet. 
The whole tree may thus easily be covered in the winter 
with straw, matting or earth. - 


From the Seed. 
Young ladies are apt to lack the patience to cultivate 


* flowers from the seed, preferring to obtain cuttings; but 


the most beautiful varieties and choice plants are ob- 
tained from the seed It is very rare to see the same 
flower produced twice from the seed, therefore if any 
especial variety is preferred, and exactly the same sought 
for, biennials and p ials should be propagated by 
layers and cuttings. 


Shade Trees, 

The maple is one of the best trees to have before your 
door for the purpose of shade. It is not affected one par- 
ticle by the extremes of leat and cold—the leaves never 
curl up, or lose their freshness, aud in the fall the leaves 
change to the most gorgeous tints. The bark is clean 
and smooth, free from all insects, and the tree is a rapid, 
vigorous grower. 


Geraniums. 

All the shrubby kinds of these plants are kept in the 
house asa general thing, but that is necessary during 
the cold weather. In the summer the plants will thrive 
finely in the open garden, requiring only a little more 
attention than most garden plants. 


Leucopogon. 

Australian half-hardy shrubs, with spikes of feathery 
white flowers. They are very abundant in the temperate 
regions of Australia, and require only a slight protection 
in New England during the winter. 

Gilly-flower. 

An elegant, showy, fragrant plant, of two kinds—bien- 
nial andannual. The annuals are commonly called Ten 
Weeks’ Stock. Of these there are several varieties, red, 


white, purple and scarlet. Every garden should have 
them. 


The Gousewife. 
Fine Rhubarb Jam. 

Let the rhubarb be drawn on a dry day; wipe the 
stalks clean, but do not wash them; perl off the skin and 
coarse fibres, and slice the stalks thin. To each pound 
thus prepared, allow a pound of fine sugar in five pow- 
der; put the fruit in a pan, and strew a quarter of the 
sugar amongst it and over it; let itstand until the sugar 
is dissolved, when boil it slowly toa smooth pulp; take 
it from the fire, and stir in the remainder of the sugar 
by degrees ; when it is dissolved, boil the preserve quickly 
until it becomes very thick, and leaves the bottom of the 
pan visible when stirred. The time required for prepar- 
ing this preserve will depend on the kind of rhubarb 
used, and the time of year in which it is made. It-will 
vary from an hour and a half to two hours anda quarter. 
The juice should be slowly drawn from it at first. 


To preserve Purple Plums. 

Make a syrup of clean brown sugar; clarify it, and 
when perfectly clear and boiling hot, pour it over the 
plums, having picked out all unsound ones and stems; 
let them remain in the syrup two days, then drain it off, 
make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it over again; let 
them remain another day or two, then put them ina 
preserving-kettle over the fire, and simmer gently until 
the syrup is reduced, and thick or rich. One pound of 
sugar for each pound of plums. Small damsons are very 
fine preserved as cherries or any other ripe fruit. Clarify 
the syrup, and when boiling hot put in the plums; let 
them boil very gently until they are cooked, and the 
syrup rich. Put them in pot or jars. 


Tomato Oatsup. 

Take ripe tomatoes and scald them just sufficient to 
allow you to take off the skin; then let them stand for a 
day, covered with salt; strain them thoroughly, to re- 
move the seeds. Then to every two quarts, three ounces 
of cloves, two of black pepper, two nutmegs, and a very 
little cayenne pepper, with a little salt. Boil the liquor 
for half an hour, and then let it cool and settle. Add a 
pint of the best cider vinegar, after which bottle it, cork- 
ing and sealing it tightly. Keep it always ina cool place. 
Baked Sweet Apples. 

Wash well the apples; place them in a pan with a very 
little water, that the juice may not burn, if they are to 
be cooked in a brick oven; then put the apples in a jar, 
cover them close, and bake them five or six hours. Sweet 
apples should be baked long after they are tender. 
Arrow-Koot Jelly. 

Steep for some hours, in two table-spoonfuls of water, 
the peel of a lemon, and three or four bitter almonds 
pounded ; strain, and mix it with three table-spoonfuls 
of arrow-root, the same quantity of lemon-juice, and 
one of brandy ; sweeten, and stir it over the fire till quite 
thick, and when quite cold, put it into jelly glasses. 


Cold fried Chicken. 

Cut the chicken in quarters, and take off the skin, rub 
it with an egg beaten up, and cover it with grated bread 
seasoned with pepper, salt, grated lemon-peel, and chop- 
ped parsley, fry it in butter, thicken a little brown gravy 
with flour and butter.add a little cayenne pepper, lemon 
pickle, and mushroom catsup. 


To make good Coffee. 

Put two ounces of freshly-ground coffee into a smaN 
saucepan, over a gentile fire, stirring occasionally until 
the coffee is thoroughly heated. Then pour over it a 
pint of boiling water, covering closely that the aroma may 
not escape. Let it stand near the fire from four to six 
minutes; now strain the coffee very gently through a 
piece of thick gauze. Warm it again over the fire, ad@ 
hot milk and sugar (crystallized is the best), and serve it 
at table. 


Jam of Green Gages. 

Put ripe green gages into a kettle with very little wa- 
ter, and Jet them stew until soft; then rubthem through 
8 sieve or colander, and to every pint of pulp puta pound 
of white sugar powdered fine; then put it in a preserving 
kettle over the fire, stir it until the whole is of the con- 
sistence of jelly, then take it off; put the marmalade in 
small jars or tumblers, and cover as directed for jelly. 
Any sort of plums may be done in this manner. 


To stew Pears. 

Pare them and cut them in halves, if large, or leave — 
them whole, if small; put them in a stew-pan witha 
very little water, cover them and let them stew till ten- 
der, then add a small teacup of sugar to a quarter of a 
peck of pears, let them stew until the syrup is rich; a 
lemon boiled with the pears, and Sliced thin when the 
sugar is put io, improves both flavor and color; ora 
wineglass of red wiue may be used instead. 

Pea Fowls. 

These magnificent birds make a noble roast, and when 
young are very excellent; they are larded, plain roasted, 
and served with the tail stuck into the bird, which you 
have preserved, the head with its feathers being left 
folded up in paper, and tucked under the wing; roast 
about an hour and a half, take the paper from the head 
and neck, dress it upon your dish with water-cresses, and 
the gravy and bread-sauce separate in a boat. 


To keep Damsons. 

Put them in small stone jars, or wide-mouth glass bot- 
tles, and ret the mup to their necks in a kettle of cold 
water; set it over the fire to become boiling hot, then 
take it off, and let the bottles remain until the water is 
cold; the next day fill the bottles with cold water, and 
cork and seal them. These may be used the same as 
fresh fruit. Green gages may be done in this way. 

To dry Plums. 

Split ripe plums, take the stones from them, and lay 
them on plates or sieves to dry in a warm oven or hot 
sun; take them in at sunset, and do not put them out 
again until the sun will be upon them; turn them that 
they may be done evenly ; when perfectly dry, pack them 
in jars or boxes lined with paper, or keep them in bags; 
hang them in an airy place. 

To bake Pears. 

Wash half a peck of tart pears, cut the stems so as to 
leave only an inch length; put them in an iron pot over 
the fire, with half a pint of water and a pint of molasses | 
to them; cover the pot or kettle, and let them boil rather 
gently until the pears are soft and the syrup rich, almost 
like candy ; take care not to scorch it. 
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To boil Rice. 

Wash well in two separate waters a pound of the best 
Carolina rice, then have two quarts of water boiling in a 
stewpan, into which throw your rice, boil it until three 
parts done, then drain it on a sieve; butter the interior 
ofastewpan, in which put your rice, place the lid on 
tight, and put itinto a warm oven upon s trivet until 
the rice is perfectly tender, or by the side of the fire; 
serve it separate with curry, or any other dish where re- 
quired. Prepared thus, every grain will be separate and 
quite white. 


Stewed Pigeons, 

Clean and cut them in quarters. Wash and season 
with pepper and salt; put them in a stewpan, with as 
much water as will nearly cover them. Putin a piece of 
butter mixed with a little flour. Let them stew until 
they become quite tender. If the gravy should be too 
thin, add a piece of butter rubbed in flour, and let them 
stew a few minutes longer. When done, if not sufficiently 
seasoned, more may be added. Then send to table hot, 
in a covered dish. 


Succotash. 

Take one dozen ears of green corn, cut the grains from 
the cob, wash one quart of lima beans and mix with the 
corn. Put the whole on to boil in two quarts of water 
with one pound and a half of nice pickled pork. Ifthe 
pork should not make the vegetables salt enough, add a 
little more, with black pepper to the taste. When the 
water has boiled away to one half of the original quan- 
tity, serve the whole in a tureen as soup. 


Beef Steaks. 

Take two or more sirloin steaks ; pound and wash them. 
Place the gridiron over the fire, and when hot, put on’ 
the steaks and cover them close. They require to be 
done quickly. In turning, do not stick a fork in them, 
as that will cause the juice to escape. When done, place 
them on a heated dish—season with salt and pepper, and 
baste well with fresh butter; then send to table hot. 


Doughnuts, 

One and a ha!f pints of rich milk, half a pint of melted 
butter and lard, half a teacupful of sugar, some salt, half 
of a small sized tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, and 
four ezgs—well beaten. Let your dough rise in your 
crock, and then make it up into a loaf not very stiff. 
Afterward work it up again, cut out your cakes, and let 
them rise before you bake them. 


Boiled Crabs. 

Boil them in.salt and water twenty minutes, take them 
out, break off the claws, wipe the crabs very clean, throw 
away the small claws, but the large ones may be cracked 
and sent to table. Rub a little sweet oil on the shells, 
to make them a fine color. 


Fried Calf’s Liver. . 

Cut the liver in thin slices, wash it, put it in salt and 
water, and let it stand for half an hour, to draw out all 
the blood. Then wash it, and season with pepper and a 
little more salt. Fry it in lard; serve hot and nicely 
browned. 


Lamb Pie. 

Cut a small neck of lamb into chops, which must not 
be too fat, season them lightly with pepper and salt, and 
lay them in your pie-dish, with a few new potatoes in 
slices, pour in a little water, then cover and bake. 
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Nectar. 

Chop half a pound of raisins in the sun, one pownd of 
powdered loaf sugar, two lemons sliced, and the peel of 
one. Put them into an earthen vessel with two gallons 
of water, the water having been boiled half an hour, and 
put them in while the water is boiling. Let itstand three 
or four days, stirring it twice a day; then strain it, and 
in a fortnight it will be ready for use. 


Sauce for Plum Pudding. 

A good sauce for plum pudding may be made by meit- 
ing some fresh butter in the way butter is usually melt- 
ed for sauce. Then add to it some brandy, either a wine- 
glassful or half one (according to the quantity of sauce 
required), sweeten it to the taste with moist sugar. Give 
the whole two or three whisks over the fire, and serve it 
in a sauce tureen. 


Baroness’s Pudding. 

Three-quarters of a pound of suet, three-quarters of a 
pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound of raisins 
(weighed after stoning), and ® pinch of salt. Mix well 
with new milk, and boil in a cloth four hours and a half. 
We can confidently recommend this pudding, and would 
advise our subscribers to try it as soon as they possibly 
can. 


To remove Mildew. 
Take two ounces of chloride of lime, pour on it a quart 
of boiling water, then add three quarts of cold water; 
steep the linen twelve hours, when every spot will be ex- 
tracted. This will be found to quite surpass the butter- 
milk and chalk receipt so often used. . 


How to clean Leather Gaiters. 

The following will give them a good polish. The whites 
of three eggs evaporated till the substance left resembles 
the common gum, dissolved in a pint of gin, and put into 
an ordinary wine bottle, and fill up with water. 
Carrot Jam. 

Boil some carrots quite tender, rub them through a 
colander, then through a sieve ; toone pound of pulp put 
one pound of white sugar; boil it toa jam; when nearly 
cold add the juice of two lemons, and the rind grated fine. 
Carrot Marmalade. 

Boil one pound of carrots, and scrape off the outside; 
make syrup as for other sweetmeats, only adding one 
ounce of ginger to one pound of sugar: boil it well, and 
strain till the carrots are quite clear. 

To remove Sunburn. 

Rectified spirits of wine, one ounce; water, eight oun- 
ces; half an ounce of orange-flower water, or one ounce 
of rose-water; diluted muriatic acid, a teaspoonful ; mix. 
This is to be used after washing 


Substitute for Coffee. 

Scrape clean three or four good parsnips, cut them inte 
thin slices, bake till well brown, grind or crush, and use 
in the same manner as coffee, from which it is scarcely 
distinguishable. 

Browning for Cakes. 

Half pound of moist sugar, two ounces of butter; 
add a little water. Simmer till brown. A little of this 
mixture will give a rich color to cakes. 
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Editor's Cuble. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 


, FOR THE NEW YEAR! 
. We have already commenced to perfect our 
arrangements for the coming new year, at which 
time we shall vastly improve and beautify all of 
our publications. New type, new style, new 
heading, every thing will be made perfect and 
beautiful, in the typographical department, and 
especially in the contents of our journals. We 
are closing engagements with several new and 
talented contributors, and shall be able to say, 
in a few weeks, that no paper in this country 
can show so large and select a corps of talented 
assistants, engaged upon its columns, as our own. 
New papers are springing up every day, all over 
the country, but the public do not easily forget 
old favorites, or lose confidence in thoroughly 
established and completely successful publica- 
tions. Be not deceived by flashy advertisements, 
or loud promises. Judge calmly for yourself, 
and remember that those who have been tried 
and approved, are the safest and best! 
Enterprises which require extraordinary puf- 
fing, and immense expenditures in advertising, 
to sustain them, have little of real intrinsic value 
in themselves. The public do not require to be 
told on every page of the daily press, which 
miscellaneous journal or magazine they should 
purchase, they know their own taste best, and 
will select and adhere to those which in them- 
selves present most that is really valuable and 
interesting. Our own journals were never more 
popular or prosperous than at the present mo- 
ment, and this popularity has been sustained by 
putting labor, talent and money into the papers 
themselves, not by placarding the town, nor 
filling the daily press with flash advertisements, 
calculated to excite the curiosity of the inexpe- 
rienced ! 


To cer a Ririe.—Leave your smooth-bored 
gun outdoors over night—in the morning, it 
will be rifled. | 


Prn.—A lever, small enough to be used by 
any man, but strong enough to raise the whole 
world. 


» 


Mrrapnysics.— Words to stay the appetite till 


facts are ready. Feeling fora science in the dark. | 


UNTIMELY REFUSAL OF RELIEF. 

A baker in Paris, a very charitable man, who 
had always, upon principle, a sous, or a roll, to 
bestow upon the poor, became at length so beset 
and imposed on, that weary of the visitation of 
the pauper host, he solemnly vowed he would 
never more relieve one of them. How often are 
we made, like Jephthah, to repent of rash vows ! 
And not long after taking this, a miserable look- 
ing object presented himself at the baker’s door, 
imploring a crust of bread for pity’s sake—he 
was starving. “Starving, indeed!” cried the 
baker ; “that’s the old story. But I am not 
now tobe so taken in. March, sirrah !—you’ll 
get nothing here, I assure you!” The emaciated, 
miserable object crawled away; the baker had 
the curiosity to watch him, and saw, alus! that 
his tale had been but too trae; for many steps 
he had not proceeded from this beneficent trades- 
man’s now inhospitable door, ere he fell to the 
ground dead! So shocked was the good baker 
by this circumstance, that he opened his house 
to all beggars as before; and retracting his first 
vow, made another equally solemn, that none 
hereafter who applied to him for relief, should 
ever depart from his door without it. 


Dirripence.—Douglas Jerrold says, Dif- 
fidence is an acquaintance that hourly picks your 
pocket ; that makes you hob and nob with fus- 
tian, when otherwise you might jostle it with 
court ruffles. 
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Insupiciovus Praiss.—The keenest abuse of 
our enemies will not hurt us so much, in the es- 
timation of the discerning, as the injadicious 
praise of our friends. 


Marriep Harpiness.—Married happiness is 
a glass ball ; folks play with it during the honey- 
moon, till falling, it is shivered to pieces; and 
the rest of life is a wrangle who broke it. 


Tosacco.—A triple memento mori dust for 
the nose, ashes for the mouth, poison for the 
stomach. 

Procress.—The goal of yesterday will be the 
starting-point of to-morrow. 


| 
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THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

The lands belonging to the United States have 
been acquired by deed of cession from some of 
the older States, and by treaty with other powers. 
They constitute a vast and invaluable’ domain, 
and have thus far, and in the future will be, the 
chief element in the growth and extension of the 
Union. Up to the presents period, the quantity 
of lands sold by the government, amounts to 
about-three hundred and sixty-four million acres. 
The proper and judicious management of this 
vast national possession has been one of the most 
serious subjects that have engaged the attention 
of statesmen. Occasionally wild schemes have 
been started for distributing these lands among 
the States, or of giving them away to settlers. 
This policy has thus fur been successfally re- 
sisted ; and the plan has obtained of disposing of 
the lands in moderate quantities,from time to time, 
as the wants of the country might require, and 
at prices so low as to bring them within the means 
of all enterprising and industrious persons. This 
plan, with the addition of the privilege of pre- 
emption in favor of actual settlers, as detailed 
by us in a recent number of the Flag, has worked 
admirably thus far, in facilitating the settlement 
and promoting the rapid growth of the new 
States and Territories. The demagogue scheme 
of giving away the lands for nothing, would 
work badly, by removing from the settler all 
stimulus to industry and thrift in procuring 
the means to purchase his land, and thus entail- 
ing upon the new States a class of idle and 
worthless squatters, in place of the energetic and 
frugal population that now contribute so mate- 


rially to their growth and prosperity. Such a. 


scheme would be a virtual abandonment of that 
care and control over the public lands, on the 
part of the government, which is so essential to 
the establishment of order and the preservation 
of peace in a newly settled region. It would, 
beside this, be a wanton sacrifice of an impor- 
tant and legitimate source of revenue to the 
general government, and to the extent of many 
millions of dollars, annually, render it necessary 
to increase the taxes upon foreign importations. 

Of late years it has become quite common for 
interested parties to get up canning contrivances 
for plundering the public of their lands, and to 
urge the same upon Congress, for adoption. Of 
this nature are the donations to railroad compa- 
nies, which from time to time are engineered 
through Congress, under the pretence of pro- 


moting internal improvements. The real object, 


of the parties interested is to get up a great rise 
on their stocks by means of the land grant, and 
then sell out and pocket a large profit by the 


rise. With this end in view, these sharpers can 
afford to pay well forlobby influence, to get their 
bills through’ Congress, and do pour out their 
money quite liberally, as the corruption investi- 
gations of the last Congress showed. Those in- 
vestigations, by the way, although they resulted 
in the exposure and expulsion of several mem- 
bers of the House, were but a mere superficial 
affair, and did not begin to open the mass of 
corruption that lay buried heneath the acts of 
the thirty-third and thirty-fourth Congress. Had 
these iniquitous transactions been probed to the 
bottom, instead of being merely stirred up at the 
suiface, blacker deeds would have been brought 
to light than any that were revealed, and other 
names implicated besides those of Matteson and 
his fellow-eulprits. 
CHROMATYPE, 

This is one of the most recent processes, of 
really practical utility, in the art of photography. 
It consists in washing good letter paper with a 
solution composed of ten grains bichromate of 
potash, twenty grains sulphate of copper, one 
ounce of distilled water. Papers prepared with 
this are of a pale yellow color, and may be kept 
for any length’ of time without injury, and are 
always ready for use. For copying botanical 
specimens, or engravings, nothing can be more 
beautiful. After the paper has been exposed to 
the influence of sunshine, with the object to be 
superposed, it is washed over in the dark with a 
solation of nitrate of silver of moderate strength ; 
as soon as this is done, a very vivid, positive pic- 
ture makes its appearanve, which then only re- 
quires washing in pure water. 


A vorusaR Fattacy.—Many people fancy 
that a little fly is only little because it is young, 
and that it will grow up in process of time to be 
as big as a blue bottle. Now this idea is entirely 
wrong ; for when an insect has once attained its 
winged state, it grows no more. 


Miynesora.—The area of the new State of 
Minnesota is 78,000 miles, making it one of the 
largest States of the confederacy. One-fifth of 
it is water, as Minnesota is a State of small lakes. 


Tuscan InsoLence.—“ When thou art buy- 
ing a horse, or choosing a wife,” says the Tus- 
can proverb, “shut thine eyes and commend 
thyself to God.” 


Eartu Hgeaven.—We go to the grave of 
a friend, saying, “A man is dead ;” but angels 
throng about him, saying, “(A man is born.” 
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DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 

‘The depth of the ocean has ever been a sub- 
ject of interesting speculation, and has excited 
all that interest in the human mind which at- 
taches to the mysterious and unknown. Long 
ago, philosophers, by reasoning from analogy, 
arrived at the conclusion that the bed of the 
ocean, in its cavities, was a counterpart of the 
surface of the earth in its projections, and that 
the greatest depth of the former was probably 
about equal to the greatest height of mountains 
upon the latter. The truth of this opinion could 
not be verified to any considerable extent, until 
recently, owing to the impossibility of sounding 
at great depths with the old-fashioned line and 
plummet. The line would run out to any extent, 
and give no token that bottom had been reached ; 
for the vibration of the shock caused by the lead 
striking bottom does not communicate itself 
through a very great length of line, and the un- 
der currents run out the line long after the 
bottom is reached. 

A few years since, however, a plan of deep- 
sea soundings was introduced into the United 
States Navy, which promised beter results. This 
plan consisted in the employment of a common 
twine thread for a sounding line, ‘and a heavy 
cannon ball for a sinker, instead of the stout 
cord and leaden plummet formerly used. By 
_ this means, it was thought that the small line 
could be carried down straight without being 
affected by currents ; and that by observing how 
much length of line was drawn out before the 
heavy weight ceased to draw, the depth could be 
correctly ascertained. Each sounding, upon this 
plan, involved the expenditure of a weight and 
line, for they could not be drawn up again, on 
account of the weakness of the small thread. 
But this was a trivial expense, when compared 
with the important object to be gained. In prac- 
tice, this plan sometimes worked well, but the 
enormous depths that were occasionally indi- 
cated, led to serious doubts whether even this 
little thread was not drawn out by currents after 
the ball had taken bottom. With this apparatus, 
Lieut. Walsh, of the United States schooner 
“Taney,” reported a cast of thirty-four thou- 
sand feet, without bottom ; Lieut. Berryman, of 
the “ Dolphin,” one of thirty-nine thousand feet, 
and no bottom; Capt. Denham, of the British 
Navy, reported bottom in the South Atlantic at 
adepth of forty-six thousand feet; and Lieut. 
Parker, of the U. 8. frigate “‘ Congress,” soon 
afterwards run out fifty thousand feet in the same 
region, without finding bottom. These marvel- 
lous results showed that the obstacles to accurate 
sounding had not yet been overcome, and that 
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something was still wanting to distinguish the 
action of under currents in drawing out the line, 
from that of gravity. This deficiency was sup- 
plied by the discovery of the law of descent 
which governs this sinking of the weight in the 
ocean; and by always using a line of the same 
size, material and construction, and a sinker of 
the same shape and weight, the sounders were 
enabled to distinguish the action of gravity from 
that of currents, and make their calculations. 
This law of descent shows a regularly decreas- 
ing ratio of speed for each hundred fathoms 
reeled out; and therefore by noting the depth 
reached, and the rate of movement of the line, 
it is easy to determine whether the action is due 
to the gravitation of the weight, or to the lateral 
action of currents upon the line, after the ball 
has touched bottom. In the former case, the 
rate of movement is continually decreasing, in 
the latter it is uniform. The application of this 
discovery to the process of deep-sea sounding, 
showed that the enormous depths of the sea at 
the places indicated by the officers above named, 
were not true, but that the appearance was at- 
tributable to current action. Under this im- 
proved system of soundings it does not appear 
that any part of the Atlantic Ocean hitherto 
fathomed has a greater depth than twenty-five 
thousand feet, and the deepest portion is prob- 
ably between the parallels of thirty-five and forty 
degrees north latitude, directly south of the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland. The tract 
lying between Newfoundland and Ireland, over 
which the route of the telegraph cable proceeds, 
is comparatively an elevated plateau, the average 
depth of which for the greater part of its extent, 
is about ten thousand feet; the deepest portion 
being only about twelve thousand five hundred 
feet in depth, and that, midway between the two 
coasts. The soundings for the whole telegraph 
route were made by Lieut. Berryman, on board 
the U. S. steamer Arctic, in the summer of 1856, 
and specimens from the bottom were brought up. 
Material from the bottom of the deep sea is 
procured by an ingenious contrivance of Lieut. 
Brooke, U.S. N., whereby a light, hollow cylin- 
der is carried down with the cannon-ball at the 
end of the sounding line, filled with the material 
of which the bottom is composed, and drawn up 
again by the line, the ball itself being detached 
upon reaching bottom, by the combined action of 
levers and slings. By this admirable apparatus 
a double purpose is subserved, viz., ascertaining 
the depth of the sea, and also the nature of the 
bottom. From the deepest portion of the tele- 
graph plateau, Lieut. Berryman brought up 
specimens of the bottom, which though appear- 
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ing to the eye to be clay, were found upon in- 
spection with the microscope, to be composed 
entirely of minute shells, without a particle of 
sandor gravel among them. Upon a bed of this 
soft and yielding material, far beneath the reach 
of grinding icebergs, and free from the chafing 
action of the upper sea, the Atlantic telegraph 
cable will repose in security ; giving through its 
throbbing pulses the messages from one conti- 
nent t another. The deep sea soundings of the 
American navy have discovered and exposed 
this secure bed for the telegraph wire, and dem- 
onstrated its adaptation for the purpose ; and in 
doing this, the navy has won for itself a crown 
of honor of which her gallant and accomplished 
officers may well be proud. 


UNIQUE PUBLICATION, \ 

An unique work has appeared in London, pre- 
pared by Professor Smyth, Her Majesty’s As- 
tronomer for Scotland. ‘It is called “ Teneriffe : 
An Astronomer's Experiment; or, Specialities 
of a Residence above the Clouds.” It is illus- 
trated with stereoscopic pictures, and is accom- 
panied with a stereoscope. The London Exam- 
iner gives the volume a very complimentary no- 
tice, and says: “ The special interest of this 
work lies in the fact that it supplies the first ex- 
ample of the application of the principle of the 
stereoscope to book illustration. Nearly all the 
pictures have been taken at heights from seven 
to twelve thousand feet above the level of the 
sea; and on the lower ground, we are shown & 
dragon-tree "walk, a cactus-garden, cochineal- 
gatherers at work, aud other scenes never before 
realized in this manner to eyes in England.” 

A Lone THEATRICAL Row.—A gentleman, 
named Rene Perin, an old dramatist and editor, 
lately died in Paris at the age of eighty-five, 
having survived his reputation as an author. 
One of his most noted pieces was played two 
hundred nights in succession, and every night 
the dandies of the city, who were outraged at 
the word muscadin, applied to a representative 
of their class in the piece, mustered in strong 
force at the theatre, armed with sticks to chas- 
tise the actors. They, too; armed themselves in 
a similar manner, and every night there was a 
fight between the parties. Not much damage 
was done, ard the excitement filled the theatre. 


‘Qotcx Tims.—A gentleman was one day 
arranging music for a young lady to whom he 
was paying his addresses. ‘‘ Pray, Miss D.” 
said he, “what time do you prefer?’ “0,” 
she replied, carelessly, “any time will do; but 
the quicker the better.” 
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WHAT FEMALE EDUCATION SHOULD BE. 

The first maxim in intellectual training is, that 
clever children are sure to be clever, and stupid 
children to be stupid; and the second is, that 
the only cleverness of any use in a child, is that 
which can be continued into matarer life. It fol- 
lows that the great thing is to ascertain what all 
children, clever or stupid, can and ought to 
learn, and then to allow theclever only to go be- 
yond ; while care is taken that their cleverness 
shall be both judged and directed by the proba- 
bility of its ultimate result. Now, what ought 
all young ladies to learn? First, to speak and 
write English correctly, and to read it aloud 
clearly and fluently. Next,10 do plain.needle- 
work. It is a great mistake to think that wealth 
can supersede the necessity for this. In the first 
place, this is the most feminine of occupations ; 
next, it affords even the stupidest person an 
opportunity of doing one thing well without be- 
ing attracted by the display that usually attends 
excellence; and lastly, it is a most valuable 
preparation for a useful intercourse with the 
poor. Then must come the radiments of his- 
tory, geography and ciphering, and as much 
French as the natural ability of the student ren- 
ders possible. Nothing more is necessary, except 
dancing—all else should depend upon natural 
gifts and personal tastes. Scarcely any woman 
can ever be so learned or clever, that it becomes 
a matter of indifference whether she is also good- 
looking; yet she may easily acquire a profi- 
ciency which will be a source of genuine satis- 
faction to herself and her friends. It must, how- 
ever, be conceded that it is not possible to range 
all girls under the head of stupid or clever, and 
that some common ground of general education 
is wanted, which shall test, awaken, and develop 
their powers as they grow into young women. 
Incomparably the best instrument for meeting 
this want, is to be found in the study of standard 
English literature. Agcomplishments are quite 
a secondary matter. If men do not get tired of 
the songs, they soon get tired of the singer, if 
she can do nothing but sing. What is really 
wanted in a woman, is that she should be a per- 
manently pleasant companion. So far as educa- 
tion can give or enhance pleasantness, it does so 
by making the view of life wide, the wit ready, 
the faculty of comprehension vivid; and the 
only trustworthy engine of education directed to 
this end is an honest and intimate familiarity 
with great authors. 

A rine Sicnt.—Douglas Jerrold said there 
was no finer sight than a stream of human crea- 
tures passing from a Christian church. 
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JAMES SMITHSON. 

Among the greatest English benefactors of 
our country will be classed James Smithson, 
Esq., of London, a natural son of a former Dake 
of Northumberland, who died some twenty-three 
years ago, bequeathing over half 4 million of 
dollars to the United States government, for the 
purpose of founding a national institution at 
Washington, “‘for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.’* Smithson was a sin- 
gle man, without family ties, and an accomplish- 
ed natural philosopher. In the course of his 
scientific career he contributed several important 
papers to the Royal Society of London, of which 
he was g member. In his will, he speaks in the 
highest terms of the United States; and consid- 
ering this country the most favorable for the ac- 
complishment of his object, to advance the cause 
of science, he confers upon it the honorable trust 
of dispensing his fortune to that end, rather than 
his native land. Congress accepted the trust in 
1846, and constituted a board of regents to ad- 
minister the same, according to the intention of 
the donor. With a portion of the income accru- 
ing from the bequest, an Institute has been erect- 
ed at the city of Washington, in sight of and 
near to the national monument of Washington. 
This building, which is constructed of brown 
free-stone, in the Norman Gothic style, cost three 
hundred twenty-five thousand dollars. It con- 
sists of a central body and two wings, and is 
adorned with a number of towers. The whole 
structure is spacious and imposing, forming a 
graceful monument to the memory of Smithson, 
and at the same time furnishing ample accom- 
modations for the business of the institution. 
This business consists in the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men. To accomplish the 
former, scientific men in all parts of the country 
are induced to contribute the results of their ob- 
servation and investigations, which are gathered 
together under the supervision of Professor 
Henry, the resident secretary of the institution, 
and so far as useful, prepared for the press, and 
published in the volames of “‘ The Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge.” Scientific re- 
searches are also carried on at the Institute, by 
competent persons, aided by the use of excellent 
chemical and other philosophical apparatus, and 
avery extensive and complete library of works 
on natural science, embracing the productions of 
the ablest writers of every nation. Particular 
attention is given to the new pursuit of meteoro- 
logical investigations, and regular observations 
are received from all parts of the country, as to 
the state of the thermometer and barometer, and 
the commencement, progress and duration of 
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storms. Upwards of two hundred and fifty re- 
liable persons are engaged in communicating 
these observations, and it is anticipated that the 
results thereof will prove in the highest degree 
beneficial, in systematizing and improving the 
business of agriculture. 

For the diffusion of knowledge, the valuable 
library of the institution, containing works of 
the rarest character, and constantly improving 
by the addition of new works, is open to all. 
The plan of this library contemplates the collec- 
tion in one large room, of all the best scientific 
knowledge of the world, so that it may be read- 
ily accessible to students. The publications of 
this institution, which have already reached nine 
quarto volumes, and the printed reports which 
are annually made to Congress, are distributed 
liberally in this and other countries; and in re- 
turn, the transactions of foreign and domestic 
societies are received and added to the library. 
There is also an extensive gallery of Indian 
portraits of members of the various tribes on the 
continent, which is receiving additions from time 
to time, and is intended to be a complete ethno- 
logical gallery of the primitive races. Courses 
of scientific lectures upon various subjects are 
delivered every winter during the sessions of 
Congress, by able professors who are employed 
forthe purpose by the government of the insti- 
tution. These lectures are free to all, and are 
delivered in a spacious lecture room of the build- 
ing, well adapted for the purpose. In one large 
hall is contained a very extensive gollection of 
curiosities in nature and art, which have been 
brought home by government officers from the 
various exploring expeditions ; in another, is a 
variety of useful and curious philosophical ap- 
paratas, including a sulphuric-acid barometer, 
twenty-one feet in height, and in a room adjoin- 
ing the large central hall, are preserved the per- 
sonal effects of Smithson, such as his servive of 
silver plate, family pictures, and philosophical 
instruments. 

The noble bequest of Smithson yields an an- 
nual income of thirty thousand dollars, which is 
devoted to the various purposes indicated above, 
for carrying on the institution which bears his 
name. The expenses of the establishment are, 
to some extent, defrayed by annual appropria- 
tions by Congress, leaving a larger sum from 
the income to be devoted to the cause of science, 
than would otherwise be available. All the ex- 
pense thas far incurred, except that which Con- 
gress provides for, has been paid out of the in- 
come of the fand, leaving the principal antouch- 
ed, and a surplus of interest amounting at the 
present time to one hundred and twenty-five 
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thousand dollars. The great design of the donor, 
is therefore in a fair way of being accomplished, 
without wasting the means so munificently pro- 
vided by him for carrying it out. The help 
which he has given to the cause of science is in- 
valuable, and promises the most important and 
beneficial results in the future, in which not only 
our own country but the world at large will 
participate. With the hundred thousand pounds 
which he has entrusted to our country, he has 
laid the foundation of a monument that will 
perpetuate his name for ages to come, and blend 
it in honorable union with the ever-advancing 
triumphs of the haman intellect. . 


INVENTION OF BALLOONS, 

The admirers of crinoline will be proud to 
learn that the invention of balloons is owing to 
asimilar contrivance. The French give a curi- 
ous anecdote of a simple occurrence which led 
the inventor of such machines—Montgolfier—to 
turn his attention to the subject. It is to this 
effect: A washerwoman of the Rue aux Juifs, in 
the Marais, placed a petticoat on a basket-work 
frame, over a stove, to dry. In order to concen- 
trate all the heat, and to prevent its escaping by 
the apertare at the top, she drew the strings 
closely together which are used to tie it round 
the waist. By degrees the stuff dried, became 
lighter, and the stove continuing to heat and rar- 
ify the air concentrated under the frame-work, 
the petticoat began to move, and at last rose in 
the air, The washerwoman was so astonished 
that she ran out to call her neighbors; and 
they, seeing itsuspended in the air, were amazed. 
One individual, however, a simple paper-maker 
from Annonay, named Montgolfier, as much as- 
tonished but more sensible than the others, re- 
turned home, and withoufloss of time, studied 
the work of Priestly on different kinds of atmos- 
pheres. The result was the discovery of the 
first balloon, called Montgolfier’s, of which he 
was the inventor. As the nautilus probably gave 
the idea of a sailing vessel, so also do very sim- 
ple causes often produce great and unexpected 
results. 


Anoutr Greese.—One Mr. Lane is terribly se- 
vere on geese for their hissing every one that 
passes them. Yet a Michaelmas goose hissing 
hot from the spit, is no contemptible bird. 


Tus Poor Wivow.—The Tribune tells a 
story of a widow with four children in New 
York, who gets only nine shillings a dozen for 
making shirts. 


THE FIRST SCULPTRESS. 

Sabina Von Steinbach was daughter to the 
great architect of the Cathedral of Strasbourg. 
From early childhood she displayed considerable 
talent in modelling, and it was to her that her 
father entrusted much of the ornamental part of 
his stupendous undertaking. Few, as they 
pause before the groups on the portal of the 
southern aisle, and admire their grace and beauty, 
imagine that they are the work of a girl of twenty! 
Tradition says, that, by the command of the 
Archbishop, Sabina herself attended to see the 
statues deposited in their destined niches ; and 
that the prelate, followed by all his priests, came 
forth to meet her, and placed upon her brow a 
garland of laurel, consecrated by his own hand. 
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Dotrar Montary.—One num- 
ber more wil! close volume eight, for the present 
year, and we shall commence the new volume 
for 1859 with a renewed purpose of excellence 
and increased value in our popular magazine. 
After publishing eight volumes, we have brought 
the Dollar Monthly to a degree of perfection 
which has carried with it the most flattering suc- 
cess. In the former years which the Magazine 
has been issued, it has gradually increased in 
circulation, until there is but one montbly in the 
country which issues so large an edition. Show 
a copy to your neighbors, and let them see what 
a delightful monthly visitor they can ensure to 
their families for one dollur a year! 


axp Borrer.—Perhaps our readers 
don’t know that the people of the south of 
France are very fond of olive oil, and use it in- 
stead of butter, whith they despise. Well, an 
inhabitant of Provence, on the eve of going to 
Paris, told a neighbor that he meant to have his 
portrait painted there. ; 

“In what style?” 

“O, an oil painting, of course.” 

“Then,” replied the other, “I advise you to 
carry the oil with you, for in that rascally city, 
they tell me they do everything with butter.” 


Tue GreATER Crime.—If thou art but a 
dunce, Heaven will forgive thee, for it has not 
given thee wisdom ; but if thou art not honest, 
begone! 


Poverry’s Darts.—Of all the arrows shot 
at our miserable nature, is there one not made the 
keener if whetted on the poor man’s hearth ? 


Drer.—A regular diet up to the point of tem- 
perance cures more people than physic. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Miscellany. 
The Crystal Palace, England, has established 


a separate court for exhibition of British sculpture. 
Three petticoats lined with cigars were latel 
taken ene female smuggler from France. 4 


The Duke of Wellington’s sarco has 
been exhibited for sixpence in St. Pacts Pondoe 


A man lately jamped from the top of the July 
column in Paris and was instantly killed. 


There is a coal pit in Cheshire, England, the 
shaft of which is 686 1-2 yards deep. 

There are about five hundred vessels of all 
sizes in the British navy. 

The emigration from Ireland averages at the 
present time 100,000 per year. 

At Birmingham, England, eight tons of wire 
per week are made into hooks and eyes. 


A communication in the London Times sug- 
gests that the British government should pur- 
chase the Great Eastern steamer for the navy. 

The Czar of Russia has authorized those of 
his serfs who can pay forty roubles to rank as 
free citizens. 

The Marquis of Queensberry, better known as 
Viscount Drumlunriy, lately shot himself while 
hunting. 

Louisa l’yne, the English opera singer, has 
made a fortune of not far from one hundred 
thousand dollars in three years. 


The London Times believes the establish- 


ment of the Atlantic Telegraph to be a guaranty 
of peace between the two countries. 


The French are not such coffee-drinkers as 


many people suppose. The United States use 
eight or nine times as much as France. 

It is estimated that the Yang-tese Kiang, the 
largest river in China, is larger than our Missis- 
sippi. It is one hundred miles longer. 

Several of the bishops of the established 
church in England are urging on their clergy the 
importance of practising extemporaneous preach- 
ing, to reach the hearts of the people. 

The Jews of London intend to present to Lady 
John Russell a boudoir suite, consisting of a 
table and four chairs, composed of solid silver, 
as a mark of their sense of the obligation they 
owe to her husband. 

The public debt of England is ahout eight 
hundred millions of pounds sterling (£800,000,- 
000) and the number of stockholders in it is two 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-six (269,736.) 

Great Britain has invested in railroads, since 
1839, three hundred millions pounds. sterling 
(£300,000,000.) The gross earnings of her rail- 
roads last year were twenty-four millions 
(£24,000,000) and the declared dividends thir- 
teen millions (£13,000,000.) 

There are forty-six persons in England who 
have incomes of £450 000 a year, equal to two 
millions and a quarter dollars, while four hundred 
and. forty-four persons have incomes ranging 
from fifty to two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year, and eight hundred and eleven from 
twenty-five to fifty thousand. 


There are said to be 803 nunneries in Spain, 
with 20,018 nuns in them. 


The queen of Spain has declared her intention 
of founding nine great asylums for the poor. 

The Imperial Horticultural Society of Paris 
have announced their intention of holding a 
great exhibition, open to all nations. 

Madame Champagneux died lately in Paris, 
agel 77. She was the only child of the cele- 
brated Madame Roland, who perished on the 
scaffold during the French Revolution. 


The Turkish colonel who refused to interfere 
in behalf of the French and English consuls at 
the late massacre in Jeddah, has been degraded 
to the ranks and sent toa distant province. 

The first vocal prize at the annual competi- 
tion of the students of the Conservatoire of 
Paris, was lately won by a young Scotchwoman, 


Miss Augusta Thompson, of Glasgow. 


There are 14 general hospitals in London 
which possess an income from realized propert 
of £109,687. There are also 36 special hospi- 
tals, possessing an aggregate income of £117,218. 

The country people who visit London spend 
something like £11,000,000 per annum in it— 
the profiton the expenditure paying the whole 
of the local rates of London, aud at least half a 
million toward rent. 


A ukase has been promulgated, prohibiting 
the teaching of the Latin tongue in all the col- 
leges vf the Russian empire. The hours hith- 
erto devoted to that study will be devated to the 
positive sciences. 

The deepest coal pit in Great Britain, and 
probably in the world, has, atter nearly twelve 
years’ labor, been completed and opened at 
Duckintield, Cheshire. ‘The shaft of this pit is 
686 1-2 yards deep, and the sinking of it cost 
nearly £100,000. 

Walter Savage Landor, of world-wide literary 
fame, has been convicted at Bristol of a series of 
atrocious and disgusting libels upon a ludy of 
Bath, named Yescombe, who, though formerly a 
friend of his, had in some way offended him. 
He was mulcted in damages $1000 and costs. 


At a meeting of tha Great Eastern Steamship 
Company, it was res@#ved to receive offers for 
the purchase or charter ot the ship, and to adver- 
tise her for sale at auction, and in the meantime 
to endeavor to raise money by mortgage. 

The American Company which undertook to 
raise the oo at Sebastopol, has fuiled. ‘They 
raised one Turkish steamer, which was rotten. 
The Russian ships being of green wood, are 
probably in the same state, Their masts are 
gradually disappearing. 

Persons in England who leave railroad cars 
while trains are in motion, are subject to legal. 
penalties. A lady was fined five shillings, and 
tive shillings costs, a few weeks ago, for having 
stepped out of a train on the Crystal Palace line 
before the cars had stopped. 

In Australia the Methodists have 670 churches 
and 683 other preaching stations. Communi- 
cants, upwards of 25,000; attendants on the 
divine worship, nearly 150,000. The number of 
children in the week-day and Sabbath schools is 
53,559. 
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The New Yorkers daily spend 10,000 dollars 
in cigars, and 8500 in bread, 


Tuckerman, the bank robber, is employed in 
the Conn. state prison wrapping joiners’ planes. 
A New England farmer can make more money 
colts than in any other way. 
Dr. Abiel A. Cooley, who died recently at 
Hartford, was the inventor of lucifer matches. 


Cyrus. W. Field crossed the Atlantic twenty- 
one times on business of the telegraph company. 

A crinolined lady in a 4th Avenue car, New 
York, honestly paid for four seats lately. 

The rooster on top of the flag staff on Wor- 
cester Common is 192 1-2 feet from the ground. 
This is the highest flag staff in the United States. 

A new route for an Atlantic cable has been al- 
ready pointed out; it is through the Bermudas 
and Fayal to Portugal. 


Recently, a man named Myers, was ted 
by the Gevernor of Ohio, just as the sheriff was 
Glows to prepare him for the scaffold. 

The new style of bonnet is a unique affair, and 
resembles a cabbage leaf trimmed with tomacoes. 
The price is cheap—only thirty dollars. 

According to a computation recently made, 
there are about 6000 Israelites in Cincinnati. 
They are principally engaged in trade. 

The New Bedford Standard reports that the 
father ot a lady in thet vicinity recently present- 
ed to her a check for $30,000, in view of her 
matrimonia} alliance. , 

A liquor dealer in Cincinnati recently received 
an order from a Roman Catholic institution, to 
send “ten gallons of the best old Bourbon whiskey, 
and charge the same to the Church of the Mother 
of God 

M. Jullien is not coming to this country as 
announced, it seems. His arrangements fur the 
fall and winter campaign are already made, and 
he will give his concerts at the Lyceum Theatre, 
London—the scene of his early triumphs. 

Eleven persons in West Falmouth, living with- 
in a circuit of three and a half miles, recently 
met together, whose united ages were 897 years. 
The average was 8] years. Among them were 
three married couples. . 

The aggregate loss of cable by the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company during their several ex 
ditions was about three hundred miles, which 
on upwards of one hundred and forty thousand 

ars. 


The doctors’ fee in New Orleans for a yellow 
fever case is one hundred dollars, ‘more or less, 
killor cure. If taken in season the doctor's at- 
tention is not required after the fourth day. One, 
two and three thousand dollars a week is no un 
common amount of fees for a good yellow fever 
physician. 

Judging from the following notice, from an 
exchange of a bank in Minnesota, the money in 
that State must be rayther below par: “ It may 
be proper to add that a bushel of notes are traded 
for an iron spoon at the place issued, and grada- 
ally lose their value while ‘travelling to remote 
sections of the country.” 


The average of one acre of strawber- 
ries in California, is about half a ton. 


The experiment of growing tobacco in Minne- 
sota has proved quite successful~a heavy crop 
being anticipated this year. 

The folly of one man is the fortune of another ; 
and no man prospers so suddenly as by the 
errors of others. 

The “‘ Rainbow,” a steel ship of one hundred 
and sixty tons, was lately launched from Mr. 
Laird’s works on the Mersey, which is intended 
for the navigation of the Niger. 


The stump of the old Charter Oak has been dug 
up and sold to a speculator, and the place is cut 
up for building lots. It is a shame the State did 
not buy the land and build a State House on the 
spot. 

The notorious horse, Cruiser, which, next to 
the zebra, was sup to present the most in- 
superable difficulties to the horse-tamer Rarey, is 


announced to appear at the Alhambra, says a 
London paper, as a circus performer. 

The Troy Whig says there is residing in that 
city a young mechanic, who claims to have con- 
structed a telegraph apparatus which will trans- 
mit words with twice the velocity that the Hughes 
instrament is capuble of. 

A two story passenger car has been invented 
at l’hiladelphia, The upper story is reached by 
a small winding staircase from below. It is not 
avcessible to passengers in crinoline, but is in- 
tended for the use of smokers. 

Potatoes are said to have been first planted in 
New England in 1719 by the Londonderry (N. H.) 
settlers, who, embracing sixteen families, put 
their first crop in the ground in May, upon a 
salen now lying in the western part of 

Jerry. 

Memphis, Tennessee, is a fast place, and no 
mistake. The otherday, Judge E. W. M. King 
was arraigned before the Recorder for carrying 
concealed weapons. He pleaded in defence thas 
he had no concealed weapons, they being all out- 
side his clothes. The vorder then fined him 
$10 for disorderly conduct, in appearing on the 
streets with weapons exposed about his person. 

By the “ act abolishing arrest in civil actions,” 
etc., passed during the last session of Parlia- 
ment, imprisonment for debt is virtually abolish- 
ed in Canada. The effect will be to empty the 
jails in Upper Canada of debtors. Now almost 
every jail contains debtors, many of them large 
numbers. 

A lad named William pale. aged fifteen 
years, committed suicide in Blackville, Green 
Co., Pa, a few days ago, by hanging himself in 
aclearing near his father’s house. The onl 
cause assigned for the rash actis the fact that his 
father whipped him a short time previously for 
racing a valuable horse. 

A young lady, eighteen or nineteen years of 
age, daughter of Mr. Haywood, gardener of John 
Jacob Astor, dr., at Kscopus, near Rondout, 
N. Y., died recently from the effects of fright. 
She was riding in a wagon, when the horse took 
fright and ran with great speed for about a mile, 
when he was stopped. The young woman was 
taken from the wagon in a dying condition, and 
lived but a few minutes. 
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A French comedian is out with a farce entitled 
“A Journey Round my Wife.” 

Demijohns are known by the more refined 
term, “ spirit wrappers.” 

The gentleman who has been trying to raise 
the wind, finds himself down all over town. 

Some writer says that the word would in Rufus 


Choate’s hand writing, resembles a small grid- 
iron struck by lightning. 

Why. -had a man better lose his arm than a 
jeg? Because in losing his leg, he loses some- 
thiog “ to boot.” 

A wag about town says the head-ceverings the 
ladies are ‘bare faced fualse- 


There is a man at Brixton se fat, that a child 
a recently killed by his shadow fallieg upon 


An Irish servant girl, after reading the queen’s 
message, Tuesday, said: “ Faith, an’ shure, an’ 
was it for fear of breakin’ the cable that the 
queen made itso short?” 

An editor in Towa, is said to have become so 
hollow from depending on the printing business 
alone for bread, that he proposes to sell himself 
for stove-pipe, at three cents a foot. 

The Hartford Times suggests that those who 
cannot obtain a cable charm to wear, might take 
as a substitute, a four-pound weight, a string of 
sausages, or some other similar trifle. 

An Arkansas editor complains that for some 
time past, his town has been “ filled with fisher- 
men and loafers,” and wonders “what they are 
afcer.” - Afver loaves and fishes, no doubt. 

An exchange speaks of achap with feet so 
large, that when it rains, or when he wants to 
get in the shade, he dies down on his back, and 
holds up one foet. Ic fully answers the purpose 
of an umbrella. 

Itis stated upon the authority of those who 
have heard it, that a cat, when her tail is pinched 
between a door and post, utters the vowels, a, e, 
i, o, u, with great distinctness. If the injury is 
prolonged, she gives w and y. 

“ So, you would not take me to be twenty t” 
said a young lady to her partner, while dancin, 
the polka, afew evenings ago; “what woul 
you take me fort” “For better, for worse,” 
replied he. 

To an impertinent fellow, whom Jerrold 
avoided, and who attempted to intrude himself 
by saying a bright thing, Jerrold said, sharply 
turning upon the intruder, You're like lead, sir, 
bright only when you're cut.” 

Some of the farms of Vermont stand so much 
on their edge, that plowmen with one short leg 
command double wages. Citeens who distin- 
guished themsetves in the late war with Mexico 
will please notice. 

Said runner to a competitor, before a whele 
depot full of bystanders: “I knew you when 
you used to hire your children to go to bed with- 
out their supper, and after they got to sleep you’d 
go up and steal their pennies, to hire ‘em with 
ag’in next night!” 


A man recently walked two days running, and 
was weak a fortnight afterwards. 
Why are temperance societies a bar to friend- 
ship? Because they prevent shaking hands. 
Squibbs wants to knew whether doctors, by 
OF wagon, can tell what 
ils it. 


Why are ladies like bells? Because you can 
never find out their metal until you have given 
them a ring. 

An Irishman complained of his.physician, that 
he stuffed him so much with drags thar he was 
sick after he got well. 

Tt was observed of a celebrated physician, that 
he never said in company, “ I drink your health,” 
but “ my service to you, sir.” 

In a book recently published in London, camel 
riding is compared to “ being in a swing twenty 
feet from the ground.” 

Mrs. Partington, speaking of the rapid manner 
in which deeds are perpetrated, said that it only 
required two seconds to fight a duel. 

Why fs an invalid, cvred by sea-bathing, like 
a contined criminal? Because he is sea-cured 
(secured ), 

A waggish candidate, coming in the ceurse of 
his canvass to a tailor’s shop—“‘ What we look 
for here,” said he, “‘ are measures, not men.” 

Gold sweaters are undoubtedly very dishonest 
people, but they make money out of it. Can 
there, however, we ask with all solemnity, be any 
excuse for copper boilers ? We pause for a reply. 

What is that which, supposing its greatest 
breadth to be four inches, length nine inches, 
and depth three inches, contain’ a solid foot? A 
shoe. 

A friend of ours the other night discovered a 
fellow stealing his coal. The thief, observing 
our friend, but thinking himself unobserved, 
stole amay. 

We see the question discussed in several 
eastern papers, “ whether a school-master can 
kiss his female pupfis.” We only know that we 
could when we were a school-master. 


A young lady lately appearefiin male attire 


a 
in Baltimore; and one of the editors says ber , 


disguise was so perfect that she might have 
passed for a man, “hati she a little more modesty.” 

_A gentleman who has a scolding wife, in an- 
swer to an inquiry after her health, said she was 
pretty well, am he at times toa “ breaking 
out in the mouth.” 

An Indiana paper refuses to publish eulogies 
gratis, but adds: “ We will publish the simple 
announcement of the death of any ef our friends 
with pleasure.” 

In order to ease the labor of milking the 
cows, the Swiss. maids sit eu little lew stools, 
which they carry about with them ready strapped 
to their person, producing an effect more charac- 
teristic than. peetical, 


GIVEN AWAY. «<9 
Any person desiring to see a copy of Battou’s Prcro- 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, hay only to 
address usa line to that effect,and a copy will be sent by 
return of mail, full of elegant engravings,free of cherge. 
M. M. BALLOU, Beston, Mass. 
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